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In  fact,  we  urge  you 


.  January  20,  1979 
i  Seventy-five  cents 


Thisl4-year-old 
chemistry  freak 
would  make 
a  good  reporter  ^ 


California’s 
shield  law 
bites  the  dust 


Ad  Bureau’s 
national  buy 
plan  approved 


Editor  found 
guilty  of 
grand  theft 


Kids  who  enter  the 
Massachusetts  State 
Science  Fair  are  our  kind 
of  people.  Bright,  har  d¬ 
working,  obsessed  with 
finding  out. 

Anyone  who’s  seen 
their  work  knows  how 
much  promise  each  of 
these  students  has.  Indeed, 
many  past  exhibitors  have 
gone  on  to  distinguished 


As  a  newspaper 
we’re  particularly  aware 
that  this  country  needs  all 
the  brainpower  it  can  find. 
Because  the  Science  Fair 
encourages  young  problem- 
solvers,  we  encourage 
the  Science  Fair. 


to  consider  sponsoring 
some  similar  event  in  your 
own  area. 

After  all,  newspapers 
need  more  bright  young 
people,  too. 
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More  than  money 
attracted  us  to  Donrey 

“Frank  W.  Mayborn,  the  Democrat’s 
last  owner,  began  looking  for  a  stable 
company  when  he  decided  to  sell  the 
newspaper.  He  told  me  he  wanted  to 
retain  our  local  editorial  control,  provide 
advancement  opportunities  for  our 
employees  and  get  as  many  other 
benefits  for  them  as  possible. 

“He  found  the  Donrey  Media  Group. 
“Our  readers  would  have  never 
known  that  Donrey  bought  the 
newspaper  if  we  hadn’t  told  them, 
because  we  still  have  complete  editorial 
control. 

“Donrey’s  size  and  geographic  spread 
assured  our  employees  of  new  opportu¬ 
nities  for  personal  advancement.  Our 
employee  benefits  package  was 
improved.  And,  Donrey’s  modernization 
program  insures  that  the  Democrat’s 
high  production  standards  will  continue. 

“How,  we  have  access  to  specialized 
assistance  in  all  newspaper  related 
fields.  Donrey’s  management  services 
division  is  always  available  when  we 
need  help. 

“If  we  need  help  with  accounting, 
advertising/promotion,  legal  services, 
production,  data  processing  or  any  other 
Held,  it’s  just  a  phone  call  away. 
“The  Democrat  was  owned  by  the 
i4-  •  same  company  for  33  years,  so  there 

Elliott  Higgins  were  some  misgivings  during  the 

General  Manager  change.  But,  now  our  employees  are 

Sherman  (TX)  Democrat  ygry  pleased  with  Donrey  and  the  people 

who  are  coming  down  here  to  assist  in 
the  adjustment. 

“It  feels  good  to  know  we  made  the 
right  decision.’’ 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

920  Rogers  Avenue  •  P.O.  Box  1359  •  Fort  Smith,  AR  72902  •  501-785-7810 


package  fills  an  important  nee 
each  story  is  accompanied  bv 
camera-ready  artr  ^ 


Larry  Townsend, 
Asst.  Features  Editor, 
Chicago  Tribune. 


issues.  The  roster  of  Weekend 
contributors  couldn’t  be  more  im¬ 
pressive  -  writers  like  John  Updike, 
Judith  Crist  and  Isaac  Bashevis 
Singer.  And  the  supplement  had 
a  record  year  in  1978  with  11 
awards  from  the  American  Institute 
of  Graphic  Arts.  Special  Features 
supplies  B&.W  art  with  each 
Weekend  story,  but  newspapers  can 
alst:)  order  color  material  by  special 
arrangement.  Finally,  on  that 
all-important  matter  of  story  selec¬ 
tion,  we  get  pre-publication  copies 
of  the  supplement  plus  bulletins 
on  upcoming  features.” 


Syndication  from  Weekend 
started  lanuarv  13.  1979.  For 
complete  details  on  e«:lusive 
rights  in  your  area. .  .sample  copy 
and  art. .  .costs  and  delivery,  call 
Special  Features  collect.  Ask  for 
Jesse  Levine  or  Dan  Barber. 

(212)  972-1070.  Telex:  640-198. 


m  Special  Features 

The  New  York  Times 
Syndication  Sales  Corporation 
200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


‘Tn  my  view.  Special  Features 
has  scored  a  real  breakthrough 
with  the  syndication  of  Weekend, 
the  Canadian-published  supple¬ 
ment.  Weekend  has  a  well-deserved 
reputation  for  the  quality  of  its 
writing  and  art  work  — and,  for  us, 
both  ingredients  are  essential  to  a 
successful  feature.  The  material  is 
eminently  suitable  for  American 
audiences:  contemporary,  enter¬ 
taining,  with  subject  matter  that 
covers  everything  from  popular 
personalities  to  analysis  of  scKial 
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from  Market  Opinion  Research 

Market  Studies 
That  Really  Pay  Off 

•  build  retail  and  national  linage 

•  increase  classified  sales 

•  train  staff  to  sell  with  research 

AT  INAE  IN 
LOS  ANGELES, 
DICK  HARE 
WILLTELL 
YOU  HOW. 

MOR’s  comprehensive  market  studies 
generate  increased  business  from 
advertisers  old  and  new  —  including  local, 
national  and  classified.  Newspaper 
advertising  executives  in  more  than  40 
markets  have  already  benefited  from  the 
solid  research  and  action-oriented  analysis 
of  an  MOR  newspaper  study.  At  INAE,  find 
out  more  when  you  talk  with  Dick  Hare, 

MOR  consultant  and  President  of  Hare 
Associates  (Rochester,  N.Y).  You’ll  find  Dick 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Bonaventure,  January 
28-31.  Or  call  Lisa  Nielsen,  Senior  Media 
Analyst,  at  MOR’s  Detroit  headquarters. 

call  toll-free:  800  521-0482  or  521-0483 


MARKET  OPINION  RESEARCH 

28  West  Adams  /  Detroit,  Michigan  48226 
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JANUARY 


25-27 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention  and  UT-TPA  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Nashville. 

25-27 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Newspaper  Institute,  Chapel 
Hill. 

25- 28 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  winter  meeting.  Little  America, 

Cheyenne. 

26- 28— Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  Roanoke. 

28-31 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Los  Angeles 
Bonaventure. 

FEBRUARY 

7- 9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  annual  convention,  Sheraton- 

Columbus  Hotel,  Columbus. 

8- 10 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Boston 

Mariott.  Newton,  Mass. 

8- 11 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  mid-winter  meeting. 

Aspen,  Colorado. 

9- 11 — Utah  Press  Association,  winter  convention.  Little  America  Motel, 

Salt  Lake  City. 

10- 11— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Augusta 

Hilton.  Augusta.  Ga. 

14-16 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association  Legal  Sym¬ 
posium.  Hyatt  House,  Los  Angeles. 

14 —  Education  Writers  Association,  news  workshop,  in  connection  with 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  convention.  Super- 
dome,  New  Orleans. 

15- 17 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Oklahoma  City. 

15- 18— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmount  Hotel 

San  Francisco. 

16—  North  Carolina  Farm  Press,  Radio,  Tv  Institute,  Sheraton-Crabtree 
Motor  Inn.  Raleigh. 

16-17 — Mississippi/Louisiana  Press  Associations,  joint  workshop. 
Lafayette.  La. 

16-18 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Inn  Mobile. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18-20 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  production  confer¬ 
ence,  Dallas,  Texas. 

18-21 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation/ 
Mississippi  State  University,  "The  New  Rural  America”,  Mississippi 
State,  Miss. 

21-23 — Pennsylvania  Press  Institute,  circulation  seminar,  PNPA  Press 
Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

21- 23 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  editorial  conference,  Opryland 

Hotel,  Nashville. 

22- 24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia. 

22-24 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Press  Institute,  Athens. 

22- 25 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Frederick, 

Frederick,  Md. 

23- 25— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Radisson  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

25- Mar.  3 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/International 

Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  newspaper  executive  marketing 
seminar.  Woodland.  Texas. 

26- 27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  winter  meeting, 

Hyatt  Regency  Motel,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

MARCH 

1- 4 — UPl  Newspaper  Advisory  Board  meeting,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

2- 4 — Mid-West  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual  conference.  Ar¬ 

lington  Hotel.  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas. 

2-4 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association  and 
Classified  Telephone  Supervisors  Association,  Water  Tower  Hyatt 
House.  Chicago. 

4- 6 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Kutsher's  Country  Club, 

Monticello.  N.Y. 

5- 10 — Newspaper  Advertising  Co-operative  Network  (NACON),  Islandia 

Hyatt  House.  San  Diego.  Calif. 

6- 7 — Pennsylvania  Press  Institute,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 

Association  Press  Center,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

9-11 — Mid  America  Press  Institute.  "Writing  for  the  Reader”  seminar,  Bel 
Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis. 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


WHJKT'WKER  PRKES" 
REAIIYMEAN 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  BEST  BUY  ON  THE  CAR  THAT’S  BEST  FOR  YOU. 


Every  GM  dealer  is  an 
independent  businessman. 
No  one  can  tell  him  what  to 
charge.  Not  the  government, 
and  not  the  manufacturer. 

But  the  government  can 
and  does  require  that  manu¬ 
facturers  post  a  suggested 
retail  price,  or  "sticker  price,” 
on  every  new  car  we  build.  It’s 
a  good  idea,  because  it  makes 
it  easier  for  you  to  compare 
one  car  against  another. 

Remember,  the  “sticker 
price”  is  only  the  suggested 
price.  The  actual  selling  price 
may  be  different.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  affects  the  prices  of 
cars,  just  as  it  affects  most 
other  prices.  And  market  con¬ 
ditions  change  all  the  time. 

For  example:  a  very  pop¬ 
ular  model  may  sell  at  the 
suggested  price,  but  frequent¬ 
ly  cars  will  sell  for  less,  be¬ 
cause  the  automobile  business 
is  highly  competitive. 

The  difference  between 
the  "sticker  price”  and  the 
wholesale  price— that’s  what 
the  dealer  pays  us— is  called  the 
markup,  or  dealer’s  discount. 
This  changes  from  time  to 


time,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
markup  on  small  cars  is  lower 
than  on  full-size  cars. 

The  dealer’s  markup  helps 
to  pay  his  rent,  taxes,  salaries, 
utility  bills— all  that  it  costs  to 
run  a  business.  And  he  also 
has  to  make  a  profit,  or  he 
can’t  stay  in  business.  Last 
year,  GM  dealers  reported 
about  two  cents  profit  on  each 
dollar  of  sales.  As  you  can  see, 
competition  doesn’t  leave  the 
average  dealer  a  very  big 
margin  of  profit. 

You  can  affect  the  price 
you  pay.  It  depends  on  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  for  one  thing.  You 
may  get  a  bigger  break  if  you 
choose  a  slower-selling  model 
or  a  car  the  dealer  already  has 
in  stock.  The  latest  sales  fig¬ 
ures  published  in  many  news¬ 
papers  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  how  cars  are  selling,  al¬ 
though  the  demand  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  model  may  be  greater 
or  less  in  your  area. 

How  much  optional  equip¬ 
ment  you  order  on  your  car 
also  makes  a  big  difference  in 
its  price.  Go  over  the  list  care¬ 
fully,  and  equip  the  car  just 
the  way  you  want  it.  Then  it 
will  have  most  value  for  you, 
and  you’ll  enjoy  it  more.  You 
shouldn’t  buy  what  you  won’t 
use,  although  much  of  the 
equipment  you  add  to  your 


new  car  will  make  it  worth 
more  when  you  decide  it’s 
time  to  trade  it  in. 

Most  buyers  trade  in  a 
used  car  when  they  buy  a 
new  one.  And  the  value  of 
used  cars  varies  according  to 
demand  as  well  as  to  their 
condition.  Performance  and 
appearance  count,  so  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  maintain  your 
car  and  keep  it  clean.  The 
more  you  can  get  for  your  old 
car,  the  less  will  be  your  out- 
of-pocket  cost  to  replace  it 
with  a  new  one. 

But  whichever  car  you 
choose,  the  price  should  never 
be  your  only  consideration. 
The  dealer’s  reputation  and 
his  service  capability  are  also 
important. 

Our  interest  is  in  helping 
both  you  and  the  dealer  to 
get  a  fair  deal.  We  want  you 
to  be  satisfied  with  your  car. 
That’s  good  for  you,  good  for 
the  dealer,  and  good  for  us. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of 
our  continuing  effort  to  give 
aistomers  us^ul  information 
about  their  cars  and  trucks 
and  the  company  that  builds 
them. 

General  Motors 

People  building  transportation 
to  serve  people 
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Available  now! 

Hispanic  Beat,  the  first 
new  column  covering 
the  biggest  uncovered 
story  of  our  time. 

The  U.S.  Hispanic  population  is  growing  so 
rapidly  that  by  next  year  it  will  be  our  largest 
minority  group.  The  U.S.  is  already  the  fifth 
largest  Spanish-speaking  nation  in  the  world. 

By  the  year  2000,  we  will  pass  Spain  and  be 
number  two,  just  behind  Mexico. 

An  honest-to-god  revolution  has  already 
begun.  Ready  or  not,  it’s  directly  affecting 
your  readers  right  now  where  they  live  in  your 
town. 

It’s  not  necessary  to  belabor  that  millions  of 
Hispanic  readers  are  important,  but  a  point 
often  overlooked  is  that  Hispanic  coverage  is 
important  to  all  Americans. 

Why  is  it  important?  Because  Hispanics  will  affect  the  next  election, 
the  kind  of  schools  we  have,  our  taxes,  international  relations,  transpor¬ 
tation,  jobs — just  about  every  area  of  concern. 

And  it’s  important  that  the  rest  of  America  begins  to  understand 
what’s  troubling  the  Hispanic  community  so  we  don’t  again  wake  up 
some  morning  to  find  our  cities  burning  because  our  society  failed  to 
even  recognize  the  legitimate  concerns  of  many  of  our  citizens. 

A  great  deal  of  legitimate  news  involving  Hispanics — Mexicans, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Cubans  and  South  Americans — now  goes  uncovered. 
It’s  vital  that  this  change. 

Hispanic  Beat  by  Roger  Langley,  senior  editor  of  the  Hispanic- 
American  News  Service  in  Washington,  D.C.,  provides  this  important 
coverage  with  a  tightly-written,  twice-a-week  column,  ft’s  hard  news 
and  penetrating  analysis. 

Let’s  look  at  some  more  facts.  The  median  age  for  Hispanic- 
Americans  is  20!  At  least  25  percent  are  below  the  poverty  level, 
two-thirds  live  in  cities  and  most  in  substandard  housing.  Pay  for 
working  Hispanics  is  lower  and  the  unemployment  rate  is  higher  than 
for  the  rest  of  the  population.  Now  add  into  this  equation  the  fact  that 
the  hottest  issue  in  the  barrios  today  is  police  brutality  towards  His¬ 
panics.  This  adds  up  to  millions  of  young,  idle  and  alienated  victims  of 
ofTicial  violence.  Should  we  be  concerned? 

A  wise  man  once  said:  “What  you  don’t  know  CAN  hurt  you.”  Do 
your  readers  know  about  the  Hannigan  case  in  Arizona  and  why  it  has 
become  the  focal  point  for  expressing  a  growing  frustration  with  the 
system?  Would  their  sense  of  justice  be  outraged  by  what  happened  to 
Santos  Rodriguez  in  the  back  seat  of  a  Dallas  squad  car?  How  would 
they  react  to  the  Justice  Department’s  decision  that  when  a  uniformed 
cop  handcuffed  and  shot  a  12-year-old  Chicano  in  the  head,  the  officer 
did  not  violate  the  boy’s  civil  rights? 

Will  the  next  killing  of  a  kid  provide  the  same  kind  of  spark  in  the 
Hispanic  community  that  the  murder  of  Martin  Luther  King  did  in  the 
Black? 

But  there’s  much  more  than  violence  to  know  about  Hispanics. 

Do  your  readers  know  that  many  Hispanic  leaders  say  President  Ford 
was  more  accessible  than  President  Carter?  Do  they  know  why  they  are 
going  to  be  asked  whether  or  not  they  are  Hispanic  on  the  next  census? 
Do  most  of  your  readers  realize  that  they  will  live  to  see  a  bilingual 
America? 

One  effective  way  to  begin  filling  the  Hispanic  news  gap  for  your 
readers  is  to  join  the  80  U.S.  newspapers  that  have  been  receiving  since 
January  1,  the  groundbreaking  new.  twice-a-week  column  Hispanic 
Beat.  The  author,  Roger  Lan^ey,  is  a  veteran  Washington  newspa¬ 
perman  who  has  written  for  the  N.Y.  Sews,  N.Y.  Post,  L.A.  Herald- 
Examiner,  Newsday,  Time,  United  Features  and  others.  He  helped 
start  the  Hispanic-American  News  Service  last  August. 

Act  now  and  begin  receiving  Hispanic  Beat,  650  sharply  honed  words 
of  news  and  analysis  on  Hispanic  issues  that  all  Americans  need  to 
know  about.  Write  or  call  today  for  free  samples.  Distributed  by  the 
Washington  Writers’  Syndicate.  Suite  758  National  Press  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  202-638-6971. 

^a^ingtoa  writers’  syndicate© 
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Newsbriefs _ 

Public  knew  of  Farber  case 

Personalities  rather  than  principles  appear  to  attract  the 
public  to  press  freedom  issues,  a  nationwide  survey  of 
voters’  public  attitudes  indicates. 

The  survey,  made  for  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  by  Yankelovich,  Skelley  and  White,  Inc.,  re¬ 
veals  that,  while  only  469f  of  western  voters  could  recall  read¬ 
ing  or  hearing  about  the  Supreme  Court’s  approval  of  unan¬ 
nounced  searches  of  newsrooms  in  the  Stanford  Daily  case, 
73%  of  the  voters  in  the  same  area  of  the  west  were  familiar 
with  a  New  Jersey  judge  ordering  New  York  Times  reporter 
Myron  Farber  to  Jail  for  refusing  to  surrender  his  notes  in 
connection  with  a  murder  trial. 

On  the  national  level,  72%  knew  of  the  Farber  case,  but 
only  37%  could  recall  the  Stanford  Daily  decision. 

The  survey  also  reveals  that  people  50  years  of  age  and 
older  are  most  aware  of  threats  to  a  free  press.  Younger 
people  and  liberals  tend  to  think  there  is  more  protection  of 
freedom  of  the  press  than  there  used  to  be. 

Of  all  those  surveyed,  35%  felt  there  is  less  protection  of 
the  press  than  there  used  to  be.  25%  felt  there  was  more 
protection  and  32%  felt  there  is  no  difference. 

Ad  grads  find  employment 

There  has  been  no  employment  problem  for  advertising 
graduates  despite  a  13%  increase  this  year  over  last,  and 
prospects  remain  bright  for  several  years. 

That  is  the  observation  of  Drs.  Billy  1.  Ross  of  Texas  Tech 
University  and  Donald  G.  Hileman  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  editors  of  “Where  Shall  I  Go  to  College  to  Study 
Advertising?’’,  a  directory  of  advertising  programs  in  United 
States  colleges  and  universities.  The  observation  was  based 
on  information  from  advertising  educators  in  80  colleges  and 
universities  in  42  states. 

“Some  program  officials  did  indicate  some  of  the 
graduates  crowded  major  markets  while  jobs  went  begging  in 
smaller  markets,’’  Ross  said. 

The  survey  showed  that  36%  are  employed  by  media,  32% 
by  advertising  agencies.  25%  by  advertisers  and  7%  by  ser¬ 
vices  or  suppliers. 

Of  the  331  who  entered  media,  56%  were  employed  by 
newspapers.  26  by  radio,  15  by  television  and  2  by 
magazines. 

*  *  * 

Ontario  police  search  newspaper 

Ontario  Provincial  Police  officers  have  seized  negatives  of 
photos  taken  by  a  Cornwall  (Ont.)  Standard-Freeholder 
photographer  at  a  demonstration  on  Cornwall  Island. 

Gary  Manning,  managing  editor  of  the  newspaper,  said 
Constables  R.  A.  Barnett  and  Terry  Rutherford  of  the  Long 
Sault  detachment  went  to  the  newspaper  offices  with  a 
search  warrant  to  seize  all  film,  negatives  and  photographs 
relating  to  the  incident. 

The  officers  took  only  the  negatives. 

Members  of  the  St.  Regis  Indian  band  had  set  up  a  toll  on 
Cornwall  Island  on  Sunday  (January  7)  and  asked  motorists 
crossing  the  Seaway  International  Bridge  between  Ontario 
and  New  York  State  to  pay  a  $1  toll  in  support  of  the  band’s 
emergency  health  and  welfare  fund. 

Police  told  newspaper  officials  the  materials  may  be  used 
in  any  court  action  resulting  from  the  Sunday  incident.  An 
OPP  spokesman  said  the  investigation  is  continuing. 

Two  of  the  photographs  had  been  printed  in  the  Monday 
(January  8)  edition  of  the  newspaper. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  BECOME  NUMBER  ONE? 


BY  MEETING  COAAMITMENTS. . .  BY  STAYING  IN 
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U.S.  newsmen  in  Peking 

American  news  organizations  have  been  trying  to  get  per¬ 
mission  to  open  permanent  offices  in  Peking  ever  since  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  broke  the  diplomatic  ice  and  visited  that  country 
in  1972  taking  with  him  87  newsmen  from  this  country.  Now 
with  the  complete  change  in  Chinese-U.S.  relations  the 
scramble  for  priorities  is  on  and  it  appears  U.S.  news 
bureaus  in  that  country  will  soon  become  a  reality. 

Twenty-seven  U.S.  reporters  recently  paid  a  two-week  visit 
to  China  at  the  invitation  of  the  Peking  i-egime  with  appar- 
rently  no  restrictions  on  their  freedom  to  go  where  they 
pleased  and  report  what  they  saw. 

It  makes  us  wonder  whether  the  turbulent  relations  of  these 
two  nations  might  have  calmed  down  sooner  if  the  15  U.S. 
news  organizations  invited  to  send  reporters  for  a  visit  to 
China  20  years  ago  had  grasped  the  opportunity. 

Instead  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  cowed  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department  ban  on  travel  to  that  country  and  under 
threat  of  having  passports  revoked  declined  the  invitations 
without  much  protest.  Only  three  reporters  defied  the  ban  and 
went  to  China. 

The  record  of  the  press  fight  ag'ainst  that  ban  was  not  a 
proud  one. 

William  Worthy  of  the  Baltimore  Afro  American,  Edmund 
Stevens  and  Phillip  Harrington  of  Look  magazine,  had  defied 
the  ban  and  gone  to  China.  No  action  was  taken  against 
Stevens  and  Harrington,  but  Worthy  could  not  renew  his 
passport  without  promising  to  abide  by  State  Department 
rules.  Backed  by  ACLU  he  took  his  case  to  court  but  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  rejected  his  case  and  upheld  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  argument. 

Even  under  Dulles  the  State  Department  tried  to  find  a  way 
out  of  a  sticky  situation.  It  sort  of  recognized  the  logic  of  the 
newsmen’s  case  and  yet  did  not  want  to  concede  lack  of  con¬ 
trol  over  passports.  Now  the  unwritten  rules  of  State  concede 
that  a  newsman  may  go  anywhere  he  wants  to  without 
passport,  including  those  countries  where  travel  is  banned  (if 
he  can  make  arrangements),  but  he  is  warned  he  is  on  his  own 
and  the  U.S.  government  cannot  help  him  if  he  gets  into 
trouble.  A  test  of  this  will  occur  later  this  year  when  U.S. 
newsmen  will  be  invited  to  a  major  ping-pong  tournament  in 
North  Korea. 

In  our  opinion,  if  governments  unfriendly  to  our  own  are 
willing  to  invite  U.S.  newsmen  to  visit  their  countries,  the 
chances  for  a  better  diplomatic  understanding  between  the 
two  countries  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  such  travel  rather 
than  having  the  U.S.  government  blindly  try  to  enforce  an  “off 
limits”  rule.  No  tw'o  people,  or  governments,  ever  improved 
relations  by  ignoring  one  another. 
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Letters 


Test  Ibur  Media  I.Q. 

Solve  this  puzzle  to  find  your 
best  media  buy  in  the  Palm  Beaches! 


I.  to  CMT  • 


11  Otor-* 

- r«Mi 


39.  >toininw  ^to»  r*»  • 


:jsart."=.sr; 


Down; 

J.  -  - 

It's  not 
details 


I  I  I  I  I 


puzzling  that  newspaper  is  the  best  media  buy!  For  complete 
call  your  advertising  experts  at  833-741 1.  TODAY!!! 


GOOD  POINT 

The  point  Mr.  Ray  of  Portland,  Oregon 
brings  up  in  E&P’s  December  30  issue, 
about  box  scores  for  politicians  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  one.  Political  figures,  their 
campaign  promises  and  their  once 
elected  performances  need  to  be  brought 
into  focus  for  voters.  Box  scores  are 
easy  to  read  and  take  less  space  than 
lengthy  articles.  They  also  can  and 
should  be  run  throughout  the  year  when 
crucial  votes  are  taken,  and  not  just  dur¬ 
ing  pre-election  periods. 

Mr.  Ray’s  letter  we  hope  will  prompt 
other  papers  to  provide  their  readers 
with  political  box  scores.  However,  had 
he  lived  within  our  circulation  area,  he 
might  never  have  written,  as  the  South 
Middlesex  News  has  been  doing  just 
such  political  box  scores  for  the  past  6  or 
7  years,  with  local  officials  and  state  rep¬ 
resentatives  tallied  as  well  as  congres¬ 
sional  candidates. 

Diane  A.  Satterfield 
(Satterfield  is  special  services  manager  at 
South  Middlesex  (Mass.)  NewsA 

*  *  * 

NO  CLASS 

Is  it  true  they’re  still  awarding  prizes 
for  pictures  of  people  killing  themselves 
by  jumping  off  fire  escapes  of  old  hotels? 

I  thought  those  days  were  long  gone. 

Unless  your  photo  caption  in  the  De¬ 
cember  30,1978,  issue  left  out  some  very 
important  information — such  as  disclos¬ 
ing  that  the  poor  guy  killing  himself  was 
the  president  of  a  big  bank  or 
something — the  Nashville  Banner 
photographs  had  no  class  whatsoever. 

1  am  not  suggesting  photographer  Vic 
Cooley  wasn’t  doing  his  job;  he  was.  I 
just  can’t  understand  the  criteria  of  the 
judges. 

There  must  have  been  a  singular  lack 
of  good  spot  news  photographs  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  in  1978  for  the  Banner  sequence 
to  have  won  first  place. 

R.  D.  Funk 

(Funk  is  editor  of  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Evening  Outlook.) 

♦  ♦  * 

DULL  PAGE 

Irony  of  ironies!  Your  article  entitled, 
“Editorial  page  seen  as  ‘graphically 
dull’  ’’  (p.  15,  Dec.  2  issue)  is  presented 
on  a  page  that  is  so  dull  it  is  almost  for¬ 
bidding.  The  article  comprises  three  un¬ 
broken  columns  of  text,  with  no  pictures, 
no  graphics.  I’d  like  to  read  the  article, 
but  haven’t  found  the  energy  to  get  into  it 
yet. 

Thomas  G.  Woodall 
(Woodall  is  editor  of  the  Rockford  (Mich.) 
Register.) 


REBUTTAL  AD — When  Larry  Sartory, 
ad  director,  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post- 
Times  read  in  Editor  &  Publisher  that  the 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  would 
hold  a  sales  clinic  for  retailers  in  his 
area,  he  ran  this  ad  to  coincide  with  the 


date  of  the  meeting.  The  ad  was  written 
and  designed  by  the  paper's  promotion 
department.  Note  that  the  clue  copy  ex¬ 
tols  the  advantages  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  general  as  well  as  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  Post-Times. 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT  I 


William  German 
Managing  Editor 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 


“The  New  York  Times  News  Service  continues  to 
win  the  Most  Valuable  Player  Award  on  the  wire- 
service  team.  The  reason  is  simple.  It  delivers  The 
New  York  Times.  Is  there  any  wealthier  single 
cache  of  daily  journalism?” 

Sbe  JCetu  j|ork  Sime^ 
NEWS  SERVICE 
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nationally  by  Newhouse  Newspapers  with 


offices  in  principal  cities. 
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EtP 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 

Bureau’s  ‘National  Buy  Package’ 
approved  by  board  of  directors 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  haS  re-  User  in  planning  and  purchasing  a  newspaper  schedule, 
ceived  authorization  from  its  board  of  directors  to  Jack  Kauffman,  Bureau  president,  told  the  board 

develop  and  coordinate  a  plan  to  sell  national  advertis-  that  the  program  will  include  sales  presentations  to  the 

ing  in  daily  newspapers  based  on  yearly,  non-  200  top  national  advertisers  and  their  agencies  on  this 

cancellable  contracts  for  ads  in  modular  size  units  in  flexible  newspaper  package. 

markets  selected  by  the  advertiser  (E&P,  January  13).  Special  sales  teams  representing  the  newspaper  in- 

The  Bureau  is  writing  to  all  newspapers  to  ask  the  dustry  will  work  with  each  target  account  to  make  it 

quotations  each  one  will  authorize  on  contracts  calling  easier  for  each  advertiser  to  fit  newspapers  into  his 

for  6,  13,  26  or  52  pages  annually.  Quotations  will  advertising  plans  at  the  start  of  his  strategic  planning, 

apply  to  any  combination  of  full-page,  half-page,  Kauffman  stated  that  the  newspaper  business  is  un¬ 
quarter-page  or  eighth-page  ad  units  used  under  the  dertaking  this  program  to  make  it  easier  and  less  ex¬ 
contract,  and  are  to  become  effective  March  1 ,  1979  or  pensive  for  all  national  advertisers  to  buy  a  planned 

later.  schedule  in  newspapers. 

Both  member  and  non-member  newspapers  may  Kauffman  also  said: 

participate  in  the  Bureau  program.  “We  believe  there  is  a  lot  of  business  available  to 

All  quotations  will  be  independently  determined  by  daily  newspapers  which  offer  special  incentives  to  na- 

each  newspaper  and  will  go  into  the  Bureau  computer  tional  advertisers  who  are  willing  to  commit  to  con- 

together  with  other  information  needed  by  the  adver-  tinuity  schedules.” 

Jury  convicts  editor  of  grand  larceny 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp  Both  Manfredi  and  Toohill  were  New  York  Post,  and  the  courier  was  ar- 

charged  with  attempting  to  steal  the  rested  and  later  released. 

The  jury  didn’t  buy  a  newsman's  story  money  by  offering  to  sell  information  When  Marion  was  first  contacted  by 

of  cooperating  with  a  person  who  he  concerning  an  investigation  which  they  Manfredi,  Marion  went  to  the  district  at- 

thought  was  a  policeman — to  the  extent  said  was  being  conducted  by  the  New  tomey’s  office.  The  D.A.’s  office  tape- 

of  arranging  for  bribe  money — to  get  an  York  County  District  Attorney's  office  recorded  the  calls  that  went  into  Mar- 

exclusive  story  about  the  underside  of  a  into  an  allegation  made  against  Sotheby  ion’s  office.  These  tapes  were  played  at 

New  York  City  art  auction  house.  Parke  Bernet.  the  Manfredi  trial.  One  of  the  prosecu- 

Robert  G.  Manfredi,  33,  president  of  In  August,  1977,  Toohill  was  a  paid  tion  witnesses,  Nancy  Forster  of  Parke 
the  Westchester  News  Corp.  and  manag-  confidential  informant.  At  that  time,  Bernet,  identified  Manfredi  as  the 
ing  editor  of  8  community  weeklies,  was  Toohill  made  an  allegation  to  the  Man-  anonymous  caller  she  had  spoken  with, 

convicted  of  attempted  grand  larceny  in  hattan  D.A.’s  office  against  Sotheby  During  the  summation  before  the  jury 

the  second  degree  on  January  12  in  Man-  Parke  Bernet.  was  charged,  defense  attorney  Jack 

hattan  Supreme  Court  in  New  York.  According  to  testimony  disclosed  at  Keegan  said: 

He  is  to  be  sentenced  March  1  and  trial,  Toohill  told  Manfredi  about  an  in-  “Bob  Manfredi  is  ashamed  of  what  he 

faces  a  maximum  of  four  years  in  jail  on  vestigation  concerning  Sotheby  Parke  did.  He  made  a  big  mistake.  He  was  try- 

the  felony  conviction.  and  they  agreed  between  them  to  give  ing  to  (cooperate  to)  get  a  story  . .  .What 

After  a  two-week  trial  presided  over  false  information  to  the  gallery  in  order  did  he  need  $1()0,(X)0  for?  ...  He  had  a 
by  Judge  Dennis  Edwards,  the  jury  to  induce  the  company  to  buy  more  in-  going  newspaper  business  and  still 
reached  the  guilty  verdict  at  1 1  p.m.  after  formation.  does.’’ 

about  nine  hours  of  deliberation.  Beginning  on  October  28,  1977,  Man-  The  prosecution,  represented  by  John 

Manfredi  had  been  indicted  in  fredi  made  a  series  of  telephone  calls  to  Riecke,  assistant  district  attorney,  was 
January,  1978  on  charges  of  attempting  John  Marion,  who  is  the  president  of  trying  to  show  that  Toohill  and  Manfredi 
to  steal  $100,000  from  Sotheby  Parke  Sotheby  Park  Bernet,  offering  to  sell  in-  were  going  to  split  the  $100,0(X). 

Bernet,  a  Manhattan  auction  gallery,  formation  about  the  investigation  for  Manfredi  testified  he  was  cooperating 
Manfredi,  1 7  Sterling  Ave.,  White  Plains,  $I00,(X)0.  with  Toohill  because  he  thought  Toohill 

N.Y.,  was  indicted  along  with  James  On  November  17,  Manfredi  called  was  a  legitimate  police  agent  asking  for 

Toohill,  34,  105  Garth  Road,  Scarsdale,  Marion  to  make  arrangements  for  the  his  assistance.  Manfredi  said  Toohill  had 

N.Y.  sale  of  information.  Manfredi  told  Mar-  all  the  “right  credentials,”  that  Toohill 

Toohill  pleaded  guilty  as  charged  as  ion  to  put  $100,000  in  a  briefcase  and  had  once  worked  for  the  CIA  and  the 
the  trial  began  on  January  2,  1979,  admit-  give  it  to  a  courier  to  meet  and  exchange  FBI  and  had  done  other  surveillance  and 
ting  he  was  working  on  his  own  behalf,  briefcases  with  Toohill  and  Manfredi’ s  undercover  work, 
with  the  assistance  of  newsman  Man-  hired  courier  in  front  of  a  Midtown  Man-  Manfredi  was  back  in  his  newspaper 
fredi,  and  not  as  part  of  any  official  hattan  restaurant.  The  briefcase  ex-  office  this  week  and  issued  this  state- 
police  sanction.  changed  only  contained  a  copy  of  the  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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McGraw-Hill  attacks 
takeover  by  AMEX 


Legal,  advertising,  editorial,  and  cor¬ 
porate  guns  vvere  firing  full  blast  this  past 
week  in  the  first  act  of  the  American 
Express  Co.’s  battle  to  take  over 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 

Monday  afternoon,  January  15,  before 
a  packed  press  conference  audience  in 
the  McGraw-Hill  auditorium  in  the  cor¬ 
poration’s  New  York  City  offices, 
Harold  W.  McGraw,  Jr.,  chairman  and 
president  read  a  letter  being  delivered  at 
that  moment  to  American  Express  direc¬ 
tors. 

McGraw  announced  his  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  had  earlier  in  the  day  unani¬ 
mously  instructed  him  to  categorically 
reject  the  American  Express  request  to 
discuss  the  “illegal,  improper,  unso¬ 
licited,  and  surprising  American  Express 
proposal  to  take  over  McGraw-Hill.’’ 

By  Tuesday,  American  Express  Co. 
had  filed  details  of  its  proposed  tender 
offer  for  McGraw-Hill  with  the  Se¬ 
curities  and  Exchange  Commission  stat¬ 
ing  it  proposes  to  offer  $34  for  any  and  all 
of  McGraw-Hill’s  24.5  million  shares  for 
an  overall  cost  of  an  estimated  $880  mil¬ 
lion.  The  offering  price  is  the  same  pro¬ 
posed  a  week  earlier  in  an  action  which 
triggered  the  battle  in  public. 

Wednesday  morning  (January  17) 
McGraw-Hill  used  a  double  truck  ad  in 
the  New  York  Times  to  publish  the  entire 
letter  sent  by  Harold  McGraw  to  the 
American  Express  board. 

McGraw-Hill  also  had  released  Mon¬ 
day  a  memorandum  by  Lewis  H.  Young, 
editor  in  chief  of  its  Business  Week 
magazine,  expressing  concern  that 
American  Express  ownership  might  af¬ 
fect  independence  of  the  magazine. 

McGraw-Hill  publishes  60  other 
magazines  and  newsletters  and  owns 
Standard  &  Poor’s  rating  service  and  4 
television  stations.  American  Express,  in 
addition  to  its  credit  card  and  travelers 
check  operations,  owns  insurance  and 
travel  firms. 

The  Business  Week  editor’s  memor¬ 
andum  stated  that  the  editors  and  he 
have  main  concerns,  such  as: 

“That  American  Express  would  taboo 
certain  story  subjects  such  as  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  the  entertainment  credit  card  bus¬ 
iness  or  problems  in  the  casualty  insur¬ 
ance  industry,  because  it  had  major  bus¬ 
iness  activity  in  them  .  .  . 

“That,  if  American  Express  allowed 
coverage  of  such  subjects,  our  readers 
wouldn’t  believe  what  we  published, 
thinking  it  was  biased  in  favor  of  the 
owner  of  the  magazine  .  .  . 

“That  American  Express,  because  of 
its  financial  orientation,  wouldn’t  make 
the  financial  resources  available  for  the 


staff  to  do  the  aggressive  and  com¬ 
prehensive  reporting  job  our  readers  ex¬ 
pect.’’ 

Young  also  wrote  that  although 
American  Express  is  regarded  as  a 
well-managed  financial  conglomerate, 
“it  has  never  been  a  commercial  pub¬ 
lisher  of  controversial  subjects  such  as 
political  economy,  economic  policy,  fi¬ 
nancial  news,  labor,  corporate  strategies 
or  government  regulation.  Its  executives 
have  never  been  exposed  to  the  kinds  of 
pressure  their  peers  in  corporations  or  in 
government  can  bring  to  bear  when  a 
story  displeases  such  people.  Yet,  it  is 
the  ability  to  absorb  such  criticism  with¬ 
out  interfering  in  the  journalistic  process 
that  makes  for  successful  publishing, 
both  journalistically  and  finan¬ 
cially  .  .  .’’ 

In  a  letter  to  McGraw,  American  Ex¬ 
press  chairman  James  D.  Robinson  III, 
replied  to  concerns  about  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Business  Week,  stating  in  part, 
“Editorial  and  media  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  are  as  respected  by,  and  as 
important  to  us  as  I  know  they  are  to 
you  .  .  . 

“Harold,  1  can  state  without  equivoca¬ 
tion  that  the  editorial  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  McGraw-Hill’s  many  ac¬ 
tivities,  which  you  have  fostered  and 
supported  so  thoroughly  and  profession¬ 
ally,  will  be  fully  maintained  after  the 
combination  of  our  businesses  .  .  .’’ 

The  January  15  letter  from  McGraw  to 
the  American  Express  board  declared  in 
part:  “The  McGraw-Hill  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  believes  that  the  long-run  interests 
of  the  stockholders  of  McGraw-Hill 
would  best  be  served  by  McGraw-Hill 
remaining  an  independent  com¬ 
pany  .  .  .  Accordingly,  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Boaid  of  Directors  has  instructed 
and  authorized  management  and  legal 
counsel  to  prepare  and  undertake  all  ap¬ 
propriate  actions,  including  litigation,  to 
protect  McGraw-Hill  against  any  im¬ 
proper  and  illegal  attempts  to  take  over 
McGraw-Hill  or  interfere  with  its  normal 
business  operation  .  .  .’’ 

The  McGraw-Hill  letter  also  at  various 
points  raised  other  conflict  of  interest 
and  anti-trust  and  Federal  Communica¬ 
tion  Act  points. 

McGraw-Hill  filed  a  petition  with  the 
FCC  Tuesday  asking  for  a  policy  state¬ 
ment  and  American  Express  asked  the 
commission  for  a  review  and  early  ap¬ 
proval  of  such  a  merger. 

As  suit  and  petition  and  review 
momenta  increased  during  the  week,  one 
McGraw-Hill  shareholder  joined  the 
legal  activity  with  a  class  action  suit 
against  the  firm,  its  chairman  and  direc¬ 


tors  for  refusing  to  negotiate  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  to  secure  the  “highest  pos¬ 
sible  price’’  for  McGraw-Hill  stock. 

Panax  to  construct 
new  printing  piant 
for  Macomb  Daily 

Panax  Corp.  announced  plans  to  build  a 
$5.5  million  newspaper  production  plant 
for  its  Macomb  Daily  in  Clinton  Town¬ 
ship.  The  old  plant  is  at  present  located  in 
the  city  of  Mt.  Clemens. 

Construction  is  scheduled  for  March 
and  will  be  finished  by  January,  1980.  The 
plant  will  use  15,000  square  feet  of  an 
vacant  supermarket  building  and  add 
13,000  square  feet  of  new  construction. 

A  new  8-unit  printing  press  and  new 
mail  room  equipment  will  be  installed  in 
the  building. 

Editorial,  composition,  advertising  and 
circulation  departments  of  the  53,000- 
circulation  daily  will  stay  in  its  present 
location  in  downtown  Mt.  Clemens. 

The  building  project  is  the  largest  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Panax  at  any  single  newspa¬ 
per  property. 

Ronald  A.  Hedley  is  publisher  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper. 

Perry’s  fiscal  council 
has  tv  awards  program 

John  H.  Perry  Jr,  the  former  Florida 
newspaper  publisher,  has  instituted  an 
award  for  excellence  in  economic  news 
broadcasting  to  honor  the  late  Martin  R. 
Gainsbrugh,  educator  and  economist 
who  was  a  consultant  to  the  National 
Dividend  Foundation. 

The  first  recipient  of  the  award  from 
Fiscal  Policy  Council  Inc.,  successor  to 
the  NDF,  is  Irving  R.  Levine,  NBC  cor¬ 
respondent,  for  his  report  of  the 
economic  summit  meetings  in  Bonn  last 
summer. 

Other  citations  went  to:  Mike 
Hegedus,  WGR-tv  Buffalo;  Sarah  Wil¬ 
son  and  John  C.  Cry,  WCUZ  Grand 
Rapids;  Anne  Keefe  and  Bob  Hardy, 
WMOX  St.  Louis;  Jacqui  Adams, 
WBBM-tv  Chicago;  Richard  Blome, 
WISN-tv  Milwaukee;  Larry  Badger, 
KlNG-tv  Seattle;  and  Chris  Thomas, 
KATU-tv  Portland,  Ore. 

Headquarters  for  Fiscal  Policy  Coun¬ 
cil  is  in  Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 

Licker  and  Clemente 
promoted  to  VP 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.  has  promoted  Tom  Clemente  to 
vicepresident,  executive  art  director  and 
Hal  Licker  to  vicepresident,  promotion. 
Both  will  continue  to  report  to  Hank  Si¬ 
mons,  vicepresident,  creative  director. 
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Hammarley  is  ordered 
to  surrender  notes 


An  order  that  reporter  John  Hammar¬ 
ley  turn  over  his  notes  and  tapes  for  a 
murder  trial  or  go  to  jail  was  upheld 
January  16  by  the  California  Third  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  of  Appeal. 

Hammarley,  25,  a  Sacramento  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  vowed  that  he  will  not  sur¬ 
render  the  materials  and  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  would  be  appealed  to  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

In  upholding  an  order  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  John  Boskovich  issued  July 
11,  1978,  the  Appellate  Court  said  the 
notes  and  tapes  were  protected  by  the 
State’s  shield  law  but  that  the  shield  law 
must  give  way  to  the  Sixth  Amendment, 
which  guarantees  a  defendant  the  right  to 
a  fair  trial. 

The  issue  grew  out  of  a  story  Hammar¬ 
ley  wrote  on  the  so-called  Mexican  mafia 
on  December  5,  1977.  At  the  time  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Sacramento  Union, 
which  has  continued  to  pay  his  legal  fees 
in  the  case.  The  story  appeared  both  in 
the  Union  and  New  West  magazine. 

The  court  said:  “The  state  may  not 
abridge  a  defendant’s  constitutional  right 
to  a  fair  trial  by  denying  the  accused 
access  to  ail  evidence  that  can  throw 
light  on  issues  in  the  case,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  it  has  no  interest  in  convicting  on  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  have  not 
been  rigorously  cross  examined  and  as 
thoroughly  impeached  as  the  evidence 
permits. 

“The  judiciary  has  a  solemn  obliga¬ 
tion,”  the  court  continued  “to  insure 
that  the  constitutional  right  of  accused  to 
a  fair  trial  be  realized.  If  that  right  be 
afforded  by  enforcement  of  a  statute,  the 
statute  must  yield.’’ 

The  article  concerned  the  murder  of 
Ellen  Anne  Delia  for  which  four  men  are 
on  trial.  Hammarley’s  notes  and  tapes 
were  subpoenaed  by  the  attorney  for  one 
of  the  defendants. 

Judge  Boskovich  directed  Hammarley 
to  surrender  the  notes  or  go  to  jail. 

Hammarley,  a  former  AP  and  UPl  re¬ 
porter,  said  the  Appellate  Court  decision 
"reaffirmed  the  suspicion  of  many  report¬ 
ers  that  state  shield  laws  do  not  provide 
any  protection  at  all.’’ 

The  reporter  said  he  learned  of  the  rul¬ 
ing  when  he  returned  from  an  assign¬ 
ment. 

“1  knew  something  was  wrong  when 
the  correspondents  I  share  an  office  with 
offered  to  take  me  to  lunch,”  he  added. 

John  Hoenshell,  editor  of  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  said  his  paper  will  carry 
the  fight  to  the  state  Supreme  Court. 

“The  decision  was  unfortunate,” 
Hoenshell  commented.  “It  is  apparent 
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that  the  court  leaned  heavily  on  the 
Farber  decision  and  ours  is  a  far  different 
case.” 

Hoenshell  contended  that  Hammar¬ 
ley’s  confidential  sources  merely  con¬ 
firmed  the  statements  of  the  newsman’s 
principal  source,  Eddie  Gonzales,  who  is 
named  in  the  story. 

Gonzales,  an  unindicted  co-conspira- 
tor  in  the  murder  who  turned  state’s 
evidence,  contacted  Hammarley  and  in¬ 
vited  the  reporter  to  interview  him  for 
a  fee. 

“It  was  simply  a  case  of  John  doing  a 
good  professional  job  in  nailing  down  his 
story,”  Hoenshell  declared.  “The  notes 
and  tapes  in  question  do  not  involve  pri¬ 
mary  sources.” 

Hoenshell  said  the  Appellate  Court 
decision  was  one  of  a  series  of  recent 
rulings  "which  almost  seemed  designed 
to  decimate  the  protection  of  the  First 
Amendment.” 

Ohio  judge 
upholds 
shield  law 

Ohio’s  “Shield  Law”  was  dramati¬ 
cally  upheld  in  Columbus  last  week  dur¬ 
ing  a  hearing  for  two  brothers  accused  of 
shooting  to  death  at  least  six  people. 

Attorneys  for  Gary,  38,  and  Thaddeus, 
41,  Lewingdon  ordered  more  than  15  re¬ 
porters  to  appear  in  the  court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Judge  George  B.  Marshall. 

When  each  appeared  on  the  stand,  at¬ 
torney  James  Kura  asked  Judge  Marshall 
to  order  them  to  reveal  the  sources  for 
stories  about  the  brothers,  duped  the 
“.22  cal.  killers.” 

Each  time  Judge  Marshall  refused  to 
do  so. 

A  section  of  the  Ohio  Revised  Code 
establishes  the  confidentiality  of  sources 
clearly.  The  section  is  said  by  some 
lawyers  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country. 

Judge  Marshall  also  denied  a  “gag” 
order  which  would  have  prohibited  trial 
participants  from  talking  to  the  media. 

Defense  attorney  Gary  Schweickert 
suggested  the  issue  of  confidentiality 
may  arise  again.  “We  may  have  to  face 
the  Farber  issue  in  a  more  serious  vein  a 
little  later,”  he  told  Judge  Marshall. 

Schweickert  was  referring  to  New  York 
Times  reporter  Myron  Farber  who  was 
held  in  jail  40  days  in  contempt  of  court 
for  refusing  to  divulge  confidential  in¬ 
formation  during  a  murder  trial. 


N.Y.  reporter 
ordered  to  jail 
for  refusal  to 
identify  source 

A  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  reporter  for  the 
weekly  King's  Courier  was  charged  with 
contempt  last  week  and  ordered  to  jail 
for  10  days  for  refusing  a  judge’s  order  to 
answer  questions  about  police  sources 
she  quoted  in  a  story  on  drug  trafficking. 

The  reporter,  Pamela  O’Shaughnessy, 
30,  was  also  fined  $250,  but  her  sentence 
and  fine  was  stayed  to  give  her  time  to 
file  an  appeal. 

One  of  the  alleged  drug  dealers  men¬ 
tioned  in  her  story  is  now  standing  trial 
on  charges  of  selling  narcotics.  The  chief 
witness  for  the  prosecution  is  an  under¬ 
cover  agent  who  brought  about  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  arrest,  but  who  claims  he  is  not 
the  reporter’s  source. 

O’Shaughnessy  says  she  had  a  number 
of  sources  for  the  article.  She  has  been 
fighting  a  three  month  battle  in  the  courts 
to  protect  her  sources. 

Last  week  State  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  William  Deeley,  Jr.  dropped  the 
order  for  O’Shaughnessy’s  notes,  but 
said  she  must  take  the  stand  to  tell  the 
court  whether  the  undercover  agent  was 
a  source  for  her  story. 

O’Shaughnessy  took  the  stand  on 
January  1 1  but  only  gave  her  name  ad¬ 
dress  and  confirmed  she  had  written  the 
articles.  She  declined  to  answer  any 
further  questions,  citing  her  protection 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  New 
York  Shield  Law. 


The  brothers  are  also  charged  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  counties  near  Columbus  with 
other  murders.  The  deaths  were  spread 
over  more  than  18  months. 


Bear  saving  crusade 
works  in  W.  Virginia 

The  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily  Mail's 
“Save  Our  Bears”  campaign  did  the 
trick. 

The  state’s  Natural  Resources  Com¬ 
mission,  acting  upon  a  recommendation 
by  the  W.Va.  Bear  Hunters’  Association, 
closed  the  November  hunting  season. 

Rex  Woodford,  a  Daily  Mail  editor  and 
columnist,  headed  the  newspaper’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  have  the  season  open  later  to 
protect  the  estimated  400  bears  in  the 
state  (E&P,  December  23). 

The  newspaper’s  president,  John 
McGee,  said  the  paper  would  match  the 
$2,500  set  aside  by  the  bear  hunters’  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  up 
to  a  $500  reward  to  anyone  giving  infor¬ 
mation  on  illegal  bear  kills. 
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Some  impressions 
of  Paul  Miller 


By  Stuart  A.  Dunham 

Over  the  years  1  have  encountered  Paul  Miller  in  hotel 
lobbies  in  Washington,  Montreal,  Saratoga,  San  Francisco, 
Atlanta  and  Honolulu. 

I  have  called  his  Rochester  office  and  found  that  he  was  in 
Manila.  I  have  received  routine  memos  from  him  on  station¬ 
ery  of  the  Mandarin  Hotel  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Savoy  in 
London. 

So  how  do  you  assess  such  a  man  when  he  won’t  hold 
still? 

You  don’t. 

But  you  can  put  together  some  reminiscences  by  yourself 
and  your  colleagues,  and  some  of  his  own  writings. 

In  that  manner  you  may  be  able  to  hint  at  one  of  the 
broadest  ranges  of  activity  of  anyone  alive  today,  a  career 
that  included  the  leadership  of  the  Associated  Press  and  a 
Gannett  newspaper  domain  that  reaches  from  Vermont  to 
Guam. 

Along  with  his  official  duties.  Miller  has  been  an  avid 
newspaper  reader,  critic,  tipster,  leg  man,  agitator,  soother, 
soothsayer,  golfer  and  gadabout. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  son  of  a  small-town  clergyman.  Miller  worked  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Oklahoma  and  Oklahoma  State, 
and  he  lived  the  life  of  a  reporter  on  a  succession  of  small 
newspapers  in  Oklahoma  in  the  mid  1920s  and  early  30s. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  he  obviously  enjoys  his 
environment  today:  An  English  manor-style  house  in  a 
suburban/sylvan  setting  outside  Rochester,  an  office  of 
crafted  wood  and  glass  and  lacquer,  limousines,  board  mem¬ 
berships,  company  jet  aircraft,  golf  club  memberships  (in¬ 
cluding  Burning  Tree,  Augusta  National  and  Everglades), 
comfortable  hotel  suites,  and  a  house  in  Palm  Beach  that  he 
rarely  uses. 

He  has  talked  as  an  equal — and  sometimes  as  a  poser  of 
tough,  hard  questions — with  Nikita  Khrushchev,  Chou  En- 
lai.  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Billy  Graham.  He  has  been  wel¬ 
comed  to  the  White  House  by  eight  presidents,  and  was 
much  more  than  a  casual  acquaintance  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Richard  Nixon. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

In  1962,  capitalist  Paul  Miller  walked  through  the  Kremlin 
gate  with  Nikita  Khrushchev’s  son-in-law,  Alexei  Adzhubei, 
editor  of  Izvestia. 

The  Russian  said  to  the  American:  “Have  you  seen  any¬ 
body  about  to  bite  you?’’ 

Miller  replied,  cautiously:  “Well,  not  yet.” 

4:  *  9f: 

While  heading  the  Gannett  empire.  Miller  for  years  re¬ 
tained  the  titles  of  publisher  of  the  two  Rochester  newspa¬ 
pers  and  editor  of  one  of  them,  as  Frank  Gannett  did  before 
him. 

When  he  withdrew  from  those  positions  in  1973,  he  re¬ 
tained  a  certain  itch.  While  no  longer  taking  part  in  editorial 
policy-making,  he  sometimes  would  let  his  views  be  known. 

When  the  two  newspapers  supported  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan  for  U.S.  senator  in  1976,  Miller  was  out  of  town. 
On  his  return,  he  expressed  disappointment  that  the  news¬ 
papers  had  not  supported  an  old  favorite,  James  Buckley,  for 
reelection. 

Months  later,  having  gotten  to  know  Moynihan,  he  told 
the  Rochester  publisher,  Eugene  Dorsey:  “You-all  were  so 
right  to  support  Pat  Moynihan  ...” 
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Paul  Miller  retired  December  31  as  chairman  of  the  board 
and  as  an  employe  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  He  will  continue  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  chairman  of  the  board’s 
executive  committee.  Stuart  A.  Dunham,  editorial  chairman  of 
the  Rochester  .)  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  Times-Union, 
who  has  known  Miller  for  30  years,  wrote  some  of  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  Miller  for  the  employe  magazine,  Gannetteer,  which 
are  reprinted  here  with  permission. 

*  ♦  * 

There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  newspaper  people  are 
anti-establishment.  There  is  some  truth  to  this.  Paul  Miller 
once  recalled  his  early  days: 

“My  first  job  as  an  editor  was  on  a  daily  newspaper  at 
Okemah.  Oklahoma,  a  ranch  and  oil  town. 

“I  was  my  own  reporter;  my  own  city  editor  too;  so  there 
was  no  excuse  any  time  anything  got  in  the  paper  that  some¬ 
body  didn’t  like.  I  couldn’t  blame  it  on  somebody  else. 
Every  reader  knew  that  if  it  was  in  there,  I  wrote  it,  and 
edited  it,  and  put  a  head  on  it. 

“So,  half  an  hour  after  the  paper  was  out  one  evening,  1 
received  a  phone  call  from  the  son-in-law  of  the  owner  of  the 
Okemah  Hotel:  ‘Did  you  write  that  story  about  the  raid  on 
the  card  game  in  Dad’s  hotel  last  night?’ 

“And  without  waiting  for  me  to  try  to  get  out  of  it,  he  said: 
‘I’m  coming  up  and  beat  hell  outa  yah.’ 

“1  thought  pretty  fast.  This  bird  was  big  and  tough.  1  was 
big,  but  I  didn’t  feel  very  tough.  So  1  did  two  things: 

“First,  1  got  the  big  Stillson  wrench  off  the  rack  beside  our 
old  flat-bed  press  in  the  back  room  and  laid  it  across  the  top 
of  my  desk. 

“Then,  I  telephoned  the  high  school  coach,  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  told  him  the  story  and  asked  him  to  come  up  and 
stand  around  in  case  my  caller  should  bring  along  any  help. 

“Then  I  waited. 

“The  challenger  must  have  decided  to  have  one  more  sip 
of  com  whisky — this  was  in  Prohibition  days — before  charg¬ 
ing  up  the  street,  because  my  friend  the  coach  arrived  a  step 
ahead  of  him. 

“The  hotel  man  strode  in  peeling  off  his  coat. 

(Continued  on  pane  16) 
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Detroit  Free  Press 


The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  “piggy¬ 
backing”  a  new  daily  newspaper  in  Mid¬ 
land,  Michigan,  called  the  Midland 
Times,  which  started  publishing  on  De¬ 
cember  10. 

Under  the  delivery  arrangement,  the 
Times  is  delivered  free  with  the  Free 
Press  to  its  subscribers  in  Midland 
County. 

The  Times  reports  it  has  a  circulation  of 
3,300  daily  and  8,200  on  Sunday.  The 
papers  also  sell  on  newsstands  for  15^  a 
copy. 

Spokesman  for  the  Times,  Edward 
Durance,  secretary  of  the  Midland  Times 
Corp.,  and  former  Midland  County  pro- 


‘piggy  backs’  new 

secuting  attorney,  takes  credit  for  coming 
up  with  piggy-back  arrangement  with  the 
Free  Press. 

Robert  Cullinan,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Free  Press,  says  his  paper  is 
not  involved  with  the  Times  in  any  way 
and  the  delivery  system  is  in  the  hands  of 
its  Midland  contract  distributor,  Brady 
News  Agency. 

“The  one  thing  we  do  insist  on  is  that 
the  Times  not  be  inserted  in  the  Free 
Press,”  Cullinan  told  the  Detroit  News. 
“That  was  a  specific  prohibition  on  our 
part.  But  if  Brady  wants  to  deliver  the 
Times  and  the  Free  Press  together,  it  has 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so.” 

Durance  said  the  Times  is  totally  a  loc- 


daily  in  Midland 

ally  owned  paper.  He  said  the  Times  was 
born  out  of  “cocktail  party  conversation 
among  some  of  my  old  courthouse 
friends.”  These  county  officials  prefer  to 
remain  anonymous. 

Dennis  Foley,  previously  with  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Mich.)  Press,  was  hired  as  editor  in 
September.  The  remainder  of  the  staff 
was  recruited  locally,  including  a  sports 
editor  named  Joe  DiMaggio. 

The  Times  has  no  wire  services.  To 
date,  the  8-page  paper  has  contained  just 
local  news. 

The  Times,  a  morning  paper,  competes 
with  the  Midland  Daily  News,  established 
in  1858.  The  News  has  a  paid  circulation 
of  16,616  (ABC,  September,  1977). 


Kinsolving  buys 
Washington  Weekly 

Panax  Corp.  announced  the  sale,  for 
an  undisclosed  price,  of  The  Washington 
Weekly  to  a  new  corporation  which  will 
be  headed  by  the  Weekly’s  present 
editor,  Lester  Kinsolving. 

Kinsolving,  who  has  been  editor  of 
this  supplement  and  its  predecessors  in 
the  Globe  and  Advertiser  newspapers  of 
Northern  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  the 
past  four  years,  will  continue  as  editor 
and  become  publisher  effective  January 
24. 

Washington  Weekly  will  increase  its 
content  by  50%  beginning  with  its  issue 
of  January  3 1 .  For  the  first  time  it  will  be 
on  sale  on  newsstands  and  vending 
machines  throughout  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  The  publication,  with 
a  new  format,  will  be  published  by  the 
Washington  Weekly  Publishing  Co.  of 
which  Kinsolving  is  president. 

Washington  Weekly’s  corporate  and 
editorial  office  is  at  1629  K  Street  in 
Washington,  while  the  newspaper  will  be 
printed  in  Maryland  and  distributed 
every  Wednesday. 

Kinsolving,  an  Anglican  clergyman 
who  is  a  syndicated  columnist,  radio 
commentator.  White  House  and  state 
department  correspondent,  and  maga¬ 
zine  media  critic,  said  that  the  new 
format  will  include  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  use  of  UPI  photographs  to  accom¬ 
pany  lead  stories,  features,  and  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists  such  as  Pat  Buchanan, 
Reed  Irvine,  Victor  Lasky  and  Andrew 
Greeley.  “We  will  also  increase  our  use 
of  free  lance  material,  particularly  in  re¬ 
gard  to  one  of  our  stated  purposes:  All 
the  news  the  dailies  won’t  print,’  ’  he  said. 

Kinsolving  noted  that  another  motto 
has  been  provided  Washington  Weekly 
by  Rep.  Trent  Lott,  R-Miss.:  “Once  a 
week — but  never  weakly.” 
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JOHN  N.  HALL,  41,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  Media  General  News  Service.  Since 
1973,  he  has  been  a  political  and  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  in  Washington  for 
the  Hearst  newspapers.  He  succeeds 
William  May,  who  is  retiring. 


MICHAEL  CHAPIN  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor  of  the  Barrington 
Press  newspapers  in  Concord.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bob  Balgemann  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  editorial  post  with  the  Tampa 
Tribune.  Chapin  began  his  career  at 
Pioneer  Press,  and  later  was  a  reporter 
for  Naperville  (III.)  Clarion-Herald. 


Judge  recesses 
Loeb  hearing 

A  federal  judge  in  Concord,  N.H.,  has 
recessed  a  hearing,  with  no  decision,  on 
a  suit  brought  by  the  U.S.  Labor  De¬ 
partment  against  William  Loeb,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union 
Leader,  seeking  to  have  Loeb  removed 
as  sole  trustee  of  the  newspaper 
employees’  pension  program. 

The  suit,  before  Judge  Shane  Divine, 
claims  that  the  pension  plan  financed  a 
used,  $500,000  printing  press  for  the 
newspaper,  violating  provisions  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  “on  or  after  January  I, 
1975.” 

Loeb’s  lawyers  testified  that  the  trans¬ 
action  took  place  earlier. 

Loeb,  according  to  attorney  Ralph  W. 
Sullivan,  had  previously  promised  to  will 
his  75%  holdings  of  the  newspaper  to  its 
employees. 

The  lawyer  refused  to  turn  over  the 
Loeb  will  to  attest  that,  remarking  that 
he  “did  not  believe  the  estate  planning  of 
any  person  should  be  made  public.” 

Magazine  shows 
newspaper  designs 

Roger  F.  Fidler,  graphics  director/ 
consultant  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspa¬ 
pers.  is  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
bimonthly  publication  for  newspaper  de¬ 
signers. 

The  first  issue  of  Newspaper  Design 
Notebook  was  published  this  month.  TTie 
publication  will  show  redesigns  of  news¬ 
papers  with  comments  from  the  design¬ 
ers  and  editors  as  well  as  how-to  articles, 
Fidler  said.  Subscription  rates  are  $28.00 
a  year. 

The  magazine  is  published  by  Source 
Publications  Inc.,  3101  Cadillac  Tower, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Murder  suspect 
surrenders 
at  newspaper 

A  murder  suspect  surrendered  to  a 
newspaper  this  past  week  because  he 
feared  the  police  would  kill  him  on  sight, 
he  said. 

A  front  page  story  in  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Express  on  January  12  details 
how  a  “Murder  Suspect  Surrenders  to 
C-E,“  written  by  reporter  John  Pauly. 

The  cover  picture  by  staff  photo¬ 
grapher  Ron  Schifferie  shows  officers  es¬ 
corting  the  shooting  suspect  from  the 
newspaper  building  on  January  1 1  after  he 
voluntarily  surrendered  to  Pauly. 

Three  pictures  on  page  four  by  Schif¬ 
ferie  and  Paul  Pasquarello  document  the 
surrender.  One  shows  the  lawyer  Rocco 
D.  Potenza  listening  as  his  client  Patsy  C. 
Purpera,  the  suspect,  gives  his  version  of 
the  shooting  to  Pauly  as  he  is  taking  notes. 

A  second  picture  shows  the  television 
cameras  grind  as  a  handcuffed  Purpera  is 
led  from  the  Courier-Express  newsroom. 
A  third  shows  detective  Anthony  Costan- 
tino  placing  handcuffs  on  Purpera  as 
Purpera  is  taken  from  the  Courier- 
Express  to  headquarters. 

Potenza  explained  in  Pauly's  story: 
“By  surrendering  in  the  Courier- 
Express,  we  were  assured  that  neither 
Patsy  nor  the  police  officers  nor  anyone 
else  would  be  hurt  during  the  arrest.” 

The  attorney  also  said,  “It  also  gave 
Patsy  a  chance  to  tell  Pauly  his  side  of  the 
story.” 

Purpera's  side  of  the  story  was  that  the 
shooting  of  Ellis  Maynard,  who  had  just 
gotten  out  of  jail  after  90  days,  was  an 
accident,  that  Maynard  “pulled  the  gun 
and  it  went  off.”  The  suspect  said  they 
had  been  friends  and  explained  how  the 
incident  occurred. 

“I  should  have  stayed  (at  the  homicide 
scene),  but  I  got  scared  and  ran,”  said 
Purpera,  who  said  he  called  his  attorney. 
The  advice  was  to  turn  himself  in.  Purp¬ 
era  said  he  had  heard  “the  word"  was  out 
for  the  cops  to  “shoot  on  sight”  and  “it 
scared  the  hell”  out  of  him. 

According  to  Pauly’s  story,  Purpera 
explained  that  about  18  months  ago  he 
had  been  interviewed  by  Pauly  and  had 
“established  a  rapport.” 

Then  the  attorney  broke  in:  “John 
Pauly  and  the  Courier-Express  have  a 
reputation  for  fair  and  impartial  report¬ 
ing,  and  1  thought  it  was  in  my  client's 
best  interest  to  surrender  at  the  newspa¬ 
per.” 

The  surrender  was  shortly  before  3 
p.m.,  and  the  shooting  took  place  about 
12:45  p.m.  Potenza  said  there  was  an  “all 
points  bulletin”  out  for  Purpera  who  was 
listed  as  “armed  and  dangerous.” 

“I’m  no  pussycat,  but  I’ve  never  been  a 
dangerous  guy,”  Purpera  told  Pauly. 
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Potenza  telephoned  detectives  from 
the  newspaper  after  a  reporter  tried  to  call 
the  police  commissioner  and  failed  to 
reach  him. 

Pauly  noted  at  the  conclusion  to  his 
story  that  Purpera  had  cooperated  with 
authorities  in  at  least  two  previous  inves¬ 
tigations  of  underworld  slayings  and  had 
his  jaw  broken.  Both  the  suspect  and  the 
murder  victim  had  extensive  arrest  rec¬ 
ords. 

Purpera  was  booked  that  Thursday 
night  on  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree 
and  possession  of  a  weapon  with  intent  to 
use. 

Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 


One 

Year 

1  17  1  10  Ago 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  22'a  21  18 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  19  IS'  j  17 

Combined  Comm.  Corp  (NYSE)  .  31*8  30  30 

(a)  Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  ....  42' s  43  5&>0 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  .  20'4  20  IS's 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  32*4  33' e  33 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  42*4  40*e  35' 4 

Gray  Comm  (OTC)  .  23'?  23'2  12'2 

(b)  Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  23'/4  24*4  32*4 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  30'4  31  28'4 

(c)  Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  23' 2  23'/4  38' 2 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  .  24*e  23*8  24’4 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  20'2  19'4  14?8 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  .  56  57  N  A 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25*4  25*4  25' 2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  27*8  26*e  17 

Panax  (OTC)  .  5'  2  5*4  N  A 

(d)  Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (OTC)  .  16*4  16*4  24 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  9  10  7'2 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  26  26''*  21', 2 

Stauffer  Communications  25  25  N  A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  16'8  15*8  12 

Time  Inc  (NYSE)  .  41'8  42'4  SS'a 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  33'8  32' s  23' 2 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  14'8  13*8  NA 

Torstar  (CE)  .  18'b  18'2  13 

(e)  Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  25''e  25'4  31*8 


(a)  Stock  split  2  for  1,  effective  7  3  78 

(b)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  6  21  78 

(c)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  8  30  78 

(d)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  11  16  78 

(e)  Stock  split  2  for  1 .  effective  12  27  78 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  .  18*8  18(8  10'4 

AM  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  24*4  23*8  14 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4*8  4’ 8  2*8 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  6*b  6*0  4 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  29'/4  29*e  23'4 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  24(8  25*8  14*8 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  42(8  41''2  39*8 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  6'b  S'/b  4*8 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  31*8  32'4  32 

(()  Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  NA  57'/4  31'/b 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  56(b  55(b  44 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  21'/4  22  14 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  26*4  25*8  25(8 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  61*b  61(0  50 

Eaton  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  37*8  37  N  A 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  29*8  29  26*8 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  25  24' 2  25*4 

Grace.  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  26  26'4  26' 2 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  40(2  40' 2  22 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  34*4  33*b  26 

(f)  Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  32  31*4  40'2 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  13*4  12'4  11'/4 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  39  38*2  39*8 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  19  19*2  18' 2 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  45' 2  44' 2  39*8 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  10  11'/4  8'/4 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  13(8  12*8  11'/4 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  .  24*8  25  IS'/s 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . . .  64'/2  61*4  48*8 

Raytheon  (NYSE)  .  51*8  49*8  N  A 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  35*8  35'/4  29 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  28*8  28(2  30 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  13*8  13*8  9*8 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  25*4  25(2  18*8 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX)  .  5  NA  NA 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  10'/4  lO'/e  4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  18*4  18(2  20(2 


(f)  Merged  with  Eaton  Corp..  effective  1,2'79 
(f)  Stock  split  2  for  1.  effective  9  22;78 


'‘Doonesbury”  satire 
draws  Republican  fire 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  Republicans 
in  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  react  to 
Garry  Trudeau’s  January  8  “Doones- 
bury”  in  which  newly  elected  Senator 
John  Warner  and  his  wife  were  referred 
to  as  “Senator  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Taylor.” 

TTie  Trudeau  January  8-13  sequence 
was  sharply  timed  for  the  week  of  parties 
attending  arrival  of  freshmen  legislators 
in  Washington. 

The  day  after  the  week-long  party 
story  began,  the  28  Republicans  in  the 
state  legislature  voted  unanimously  to 
censure  Trudeau  and  express  “outrage 
and  indignation.”  They  should  have 
waited.  The  strip  got  more  satirical  by 
mid-week,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
Warners’  campaign. 

Lee  Salem,  managing  editor  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  which  distributes 
“Doonesbury”  to  450  newspapers,  says 
he  hasn't  been  appraised  of  any  other 
paper  other  than  the  Los  An}>eles  Times 
deleting  a  day  of  the  week’s  story  line. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  did  not  run  the 
January  10  strip  but  the  Los  Aiif’eles 
Herald  Examiner  ran  the  omitted  strip 
the  next  day  with  a  story  by  Ann  Salis¬ 
bury  quoting  other  editors,  including 
Senator  Warner’s  home  town  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  A I  Goodykoontz,  on  the 
far  reaches  of  political  satire,  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  censorship.  The  Times-Dispatch 
ran  all  the  strips  with  an  editor’s  note 
saying  that  some  of  the  Warner-Taylor 
strips  might  offend  some  readers. 

“Doonesbury”  which  won  the  1975 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorial  cartooning, 
has  long  been  run  on  op-ed  pages  and 
wild  in  a  number  of  newspapers  and  on 
the  comics  pages  by  others. 

Competing  weeklies 
merged  in  Illinois 

The  Sullivan  (III.)  Profiress  and  the 
Moultrie  County  News,  which  have  been 
competing  weekly  newspapers  for  91 
years,  have  been  converted  to  a  twin¬ 
weekly  operation  under  single  owner¬ 
ship. 

Tbis  was  made  possible  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sullivan  Progress  by  the  Moul¬ 
trie  County  News,  Inc.,  of  Sullivan.  The 
company  also  publishes  the  Bethany  (111.) 
Echo  and  the  Findlay  (III.)  Enterprise. 

According  to  Robert  E.  Best,  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  twin-weekly  operation — the 
News  on  Monday  and  the  Progress  on 
Thursday — was  decided  upon  to  give 
greater  and  more  timely  news  coverage  in 
the  4,500  population  community. 

The  Sullivan  Progress  was  owned  by 
Byron  and  Alta  Brandenburger.  It  had 
been  in  the  Brandenburger  family  since 
1934. 
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Pressmen  agree  to  reduce 
shifts  at  St.  Louis  P-D 


After  a  54-day  strike,  the  longest  in  its 
history,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  pub¬ 
lished  a  112-page  ROP  Sunday  paper 
(January  14)  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  printed  under  contract  by  the 
P-D,  hit  the  street  Monday  (January  15) 
with  a  64-page  paper. 

The  strike  started  November  20  when 
members  of  Local  38,  St.  Louis  Web 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Flymen’s  Union 
struck  over  proposed  reduction  in  man¬ 
ning  tables.  Unions  at  the  paper  had  been 
working  without  a  contract  since  August 
31. 

The  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company, 
publisher  of  the  P-D,  proposed  in  its  ini¬ 
tial  bargaining  effort  a  reduction  by  attri¬ 
tion  of  30  journeymen  pressmen  and  at¬ 
trition  of  17  flymen  along  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  room  manning.  Wages  were  not 
an  issue. 

Room  manning  was  dropped  by  the 
paper  and  both  parties  agreed  to 
negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
jobs  per  shift.  Base  year  of  November  1 , 
1977  through  October  3 1 ,  1978  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  these  negotiations  and  in  the 
journeymen  pressmen  category  the 
paper  expects  to  save  100  shifts  of  over¬ 
time  and  in  the  future  reduce  (154  to  149) 

5  situations  through  attrition. 

With  respect  to  flymen,  the  paper  ex¬ 
pects  in  the  future  to  reduce  70  shifts  or 
14  situations  through  attrition  or  buy 
outs. 

Under  the  new  3-year  contract  that 
calls  for  a  6%  wage  increase  each  year, 
there  will  be  a  moratorium  on  manning 
tables  for  the  life  of  this  contract  and  the 
next  and  through  August  of  1984. 
Lifetime  job  security  and  guarantees  are 
not  part  of  the  contract.  There  is  no 
mandatory  retirement  age  in  the  press¬ 
room. 

In  the  settlement  with  the  mailers,  the 
paper  and  the  union  agreed  to  a  concept 
of  irregular  situations.  Although  situa¬ 
tions  are  not  reduced  the  paper  can 
schedule  on  a  Thursday,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  week,  based  on  volume  of  preprints 
to  be  inserted. 

Although  the  last  of  the  contracts  was 
signed  January  10  by  the  dockhands, 
members  of  Local  610  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  the 
two  papers  could  not  resume  publishing 
immediately. 

Truck  drivers  went  on  strike  against 
the  Berberich  Delivery  Company  which 
delivers  the  newspapers  and  dockhands 
refused  to  cross  picket  lines  set  up 
around  the  P-D  building.  Both  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  union. 

Prior  to  the  truck  driver’s  strike,  ad¬ 
ministrative  law  judge  Bruce  C.  Nasdor 
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issued  a  preliminary  opinion  that  said  the 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Company  and  Ber¬ 
berich  were  co-employers.  The  F*ulitzer 
Company  filed  a  brief  in  protest  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  will 
hear  both  actions  in  the  next  60-90  days. 

Drivers  ratified  a  contract  with  the 
Berberich  Delivery  Company  January  12 
permitting  the  two  papers  to  resume  pub¬ 
lication. 

Paperhandlers  and  pressmen,  along 
with  printers,  mailers,  four  service  crafts 
and  members  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
ratified  new  contracts  before  the  last  of 
the  unions,  the  dockhands,  signed  on 
January  10.  Members  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  International  Union  (GAIU)  crossed 
picket  lines  during  the  strike. 

Pocono  Record 
publishes  Sundays 

The  Pocono  Record,  Stroudsburg,  Pa., 
started  publishing  seven  days  a  week 
when  its  first  Sunday  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  January  7. 

The  Sunday  Pocono  Record  will  con¬ 
tain  four  news  section,  a  local  magazine 
and  color  comics. 

Deborah  Enyeart,  a  former  consumer 
reporter  who  has  been  Family  Fare 
editor  for  two  years,  is  Sunday  editor. 
Record  editor  Ron  Bouchard  will  super¬ 
vise  news  gathering  seven  days  a  week. 

John  DelSanto,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Record,  is  coordinator  for  the 
total  Sunday  operation 

News  stand  price  for  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  is  350. 

Georgia  to  consider 
change  in  name  iaw 

The  press  in  Georgia  is  backing  a  pro¬ 
posal  in  the  legislature  to  change  the  cur¬ 
rent  law  regarding  the  release  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  names  of  juvenile  offenders. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Sen. 
Beverly  Langford,  of  Calhoun,  which 
would  permit  release  of  names  to  news 
media  of  pictures  and  names  of  first-time 
juvenile  offenders,  unless  specifically 
prohibited  by  court  order. 

Currently,  on  major  news  stories, 
editors  are  inserting  qualifying  state¬ 
ments  stating  that  names  are  withheld 
because  of  the  law. 

Annual  report  insert 

Gulf  &  Western  Industries  Inc.  will 
run  its  1978  annual  report  as  a  pullout 
insert  in  Time.  The  magazine  said  the 
64-page  section  is  the  “largest  single  in¬ 
sertion  ever  made  by  a  corporation  in 
any  medium.’’ 


Rules  are  changed 
in  Pulitzer  contest 

A  number  of  changes  in  names  and 
functions  relating  to  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
procedures  were  disclosed  by  president 
William  J.  McGill  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Advisory  Board  on  the  prizes  is  re¬ 
naming  itself  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board 
and  the  Pulitzer  jurors,  screeners  who 
have  made  recommendations  to  the 
board,  will  now  be  referred  to  as 
“nominating  jurors.’’ 

McGill  said  the  vocabulary  changes 
simply  reflect  the  current  practice:  “The 
board  is  no  longer  advisory  to  anybody, 
and  juries  are  not  the  final  decision  mak¬ 
ers.’’ 

Lee  Hills,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  headed  the 
subcommittee  that  drafted  the  new  pro¬ 
posals.  Hills  added  the  board  can  and 
does  make  its  own  nominations  without 
the  advice  of  jurors  in  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Nominating  jurors  read  au  entries,  and 
they  are  asked  to  submit  three  to  five 
nominations.  For  the  first  time  this  year, 
the  board  will  ask  for  nominations  in  al¬ 
phabetical  order.  Strong  feelings  on  the 
part  of  jurors  as  to  order  of  choice  may 
be  submitted  privately  to  the  board  but 
not  in  the  formal  list  of  nominations. 

Beginning  with  the  1979  prizes,  the 
board  decided  to  extend  the  March  read¬ 
ing  period  for  journalism  jurors  to  a  third 
day  due  to  the  steadily  increasing 
number  of  entries.  More  than  50  editors 
serve  as  jurors. 

Newspaper  entries  are  still  being  re¬ 
ceived  for  a  February  1  deadline.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  winners  will  be  made 
April  16. 

Following  are  the  members  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Board:  President  William 
J.  McGill,  Columbia  University;  Elie 
Abel,  dean.  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Columbia  University;  Benjamin 
C.  Bradlee,  executive  editor,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  John  Cowles  Jr.,  chairman, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company; 
Howard  H.  Hays  Jr.,  editor  and  co¬ 
publisher,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press- 
Enterprise;  Lee  Hills,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
John  Hughes,  editor  and  manager,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor;  Clayton  Kirkpat¬ 
rick,  editor  and  vice  president,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Richard  H.  Leonard,  editor  and 
vice  president,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Eugene  C.  Patterson,  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  Warren  H. 
Phillips,  chairman  and  president,  Dow 
Jones  and  Company;  Joseph  Pulitzer  Jr., 
editor  and  publisher,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  James  Reston,  columnist. 
New  York  Times;  Thomas  Winship, 
editor,  Boston  Globe,  and  Richard  T. 
Baker,  professor.  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board. 
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Some  impressions  of  Paul  Miller 


(Continued  from  pane  12) 

“I  was  sitting  at  my  desk  fondling  the  Stillson  wrench. 

“As  the  fellow  moved  toward  me,  I  told  him  to  sit  down  a 
minute  and  let’s  talk  this  thing  over. 

“When,  to  my  great  relief,  he  did  sit  down,  1  told  him  we 
hadn’t  enjoyed  printing  the  story  he  and  his  father-in-law 
disliked.  Besides  insuring  their  displeasure,  we  knew  we'd 
make  enemies  of  the  card-players  picked  up  in  the  raid — and 
some  of  them  were  among  the  prominent  men  in  town. 

“But  I  told  him  that  as  a  newspaper  we  had  to  print  news 
or  get  out  of  business.  No  honest  newspaper  could  do  other¬ 
wise.  No  reader  would  trust  us  on  any  other  basis  than  that 
we  print  the  news  without  any  show,  at  least,  of  fear;  and 
certainly  without  any  favor.  Self-respect  aside,  we  couldn’t 
afford  to  operate  on  any  other  basis.  Somebody  else  would 
start  a  NEWSpaper  if  we  didn’t  publish  one,  and  run  us  out 
of  business. 

“So  1  said:  ‘We  want  to  do  what’s  right.  You  give  me  your 
side  of  it — the  hotel’s  side  of  it — and  we’ll  print  that  tomor¬ 
row  in  the  same  place  and  with  the  same  prominence  as  the 
story  we  printed  today.’ 

“Though  I  still  kept  the  Stillson  wrench  within  reach  all 
the  while,  our  meeting  wound  up  with  this  fellow  and  me 
together  fixing  up  the  story  we  printed  next  day. 

“1  think  only  the  high  school  coach  was  disappointed. 
He’d  thought  he  was  going  to  see  a  good  fight.  Certainly  I 
wasn’t  disappointed. 

“1  learned  two  things  right  there: 

“First,  most  people  who  think  a  newspaper  has  wronged 
them  can  be  made  to  understand,  and  even  respect,  a  news¬ 
paper’s  position — once  a  newspaper’s  true  function  is  hon¬ 
estly  explained. 

“Second,  keep  a  wrench  handy  while  doing  the  explain¬ 
ing.’’ 

*  *  ♦ 

As  a  newspaper  reader.  Miller  can  be  Just  as  cranky  and 
surfeited  and  sometimes  pleased  as  any  other  newspaper 
reader. 

Over  the  years,  his  memos  to  Rochester  editors  often 
mirrored  the  mood  of  letters  from  readers. 

Why  such  big  play  on  social  activist  Saul  Alinsky?  Is 
Bobby  Kennedy  really  worth  all  that  attention?  And  those 
crime  stories;  there  was  a  time  when  newspapers  didn’t  use 
the  word  “rape.” 

Why  don’t  newspapers  do  more  with  weddings  and  en¬ 
gagements,  as  they  once  did?  What  is  the  function  of  those 
lifestyle  stories  about  “sleeping  around”  and  such? 

Some  of  those  memos  would  be  phiintive,  some  imperious. 
But  there  were  many  more  that  praised.  “1  don’t  recall  a 
better  job  of  coverage.”  “There  hasn’t  been  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  job  in  a  long  time.”  “The  whole  thing  was  quite 
impressive.”  “Congratulations  to  you  and  all  concerned.” 
*  *  * 

A  recent  interview  with  Miller: 

How  do  yon  deal  with  the  frustration  when  yon  see  a  news 
story  that  yon  feel  is  overplayed  or  badly  handled? 

“  Yon  have  to  realize  that  the  criticism  and  the  frustration 
are  part  of  the  business  .  .  . 

“There  isn't  anyone  yon  can  remove  from  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  newspaper  who  isn't  always  picking  at  it,  one 
way  or  another. 

“/  hope  never  to  lose  contact  with  the  people  who  put  out 
newspapers.  My  idea  of  a  place  for  an  office,  iff  conid  have 
it  without  botherinp  anybody,  would  be  ripht  between  the 
newsroom  and  the  mechanical  department.  I  just  plain  like 
newspaper  people,  that's  all." 

Hr.  *  * 

It  has  been  hard  for  a  man  who  once  was  a  small-town 


Southwestern  editor  to  shake  off  certain  notions  about  what 
makes  news. 

Paul  Miller  has  been  distrustful  of  radicals,  activists,  dem¬ 
onstrators  and  others  who  he  felt  were  out  to  break  down 
the  traditions  of  American  life,  as  he  saw  them. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Attica  Prison  riot  in  1971,  the 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  published  blockbuster 
studies  on  the  origins  and  handling  of  the  outbreak,  full  of 
case  histories,  sociology,  color,  funeral  orations,  penology, 
theories  and  accusations. 

Miller  was  upset.  He  wrote  a  memo.  The  coverage  of  the 
riot  itself  was  good,  but,  he  said,  some  of  the  later  stories 
were  overplayed  under  headlines  that  were  “cockeyed  and 
editorialized.”  The  coverage  of  a  prisoner’s  funeral  was  “ex¬ 
cessive  and  unwarranted.” 

Nevertheless,  another  side  of  Paul  Miller  recognized  that 
the  day  of  personal  journalism  by  newspaper  owners — 
“press  barons” — was  gone. 

“A  press  baron  is  an  owner  who  dictates  the  policies  of  a 
number  of  publications,”  he  said  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

“The  fact  is  that  today’s  leaders  in  American  publishing 
and  journalism  are  more  often  than  not  professionals  who 
exercise  a  very  light  hold  on  the  policies  of  their  publica¬ 
tions.” 

Since  his  relinquishment  of  the  role  of  publisher  of  the 
Rochester  newspapers,  their  editorial  policies  have  moved 
away  from  a  preponderance  of  Republican  endorsements  in 
elections. 

In  the  1977  local  elections,  in  fact,  the  two  newspapers 
supported  more  Democrats  than  Republicans,  causing  the 
county  GOP  chairman  to  complain  about  the  “Gannett  one- 
party  press.”  Paul  Miller  expressed  no  such  misgivings.  In 
1978,  it  happened  that  the  newspapers  supported  more  Re¬ 
publicans  than  Democrats. 

Interview: 

“I  don't  recall  a  time  when  any  newspaper  made  a  number 
of  endorsements  that  I  fully  apreed  with.  Tm  a  conseiwative 
Republican,  but  /  have  a  lot  of  friends  who  are  liberal  Demo¬ 
crats.  ' ' 

*  *  ♦ 

Miller  uses  his  contacts.  On  a  June  night  in  1967  he  took  a 
group  of  us  to  the  White  House  to  sit  around  the  cabinet 
table  with  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  a  low  husky  voice,  the  president  talked  for  two  hours 
about  Vietnam,  civil  rights,  poverty  and  just  about  every¬ 
thing  else  that  was  on  his  mind  in  a  troubled  time. 

Walking  back  to  the  Statler- Hilton  through  a  warm  quiet 
night,  most  of  us  were  pretty  keyed  up  by  this  first-hand 
insight  into  a  dynamic,  driven,  powerful,  frustrated  man. 

But  Paul  Miller  seemed  simply  interested  and  bemused,  as 
though  the  evening  had  been  just  another  in  a  parade  of 
interesting  encounters.  The  boy  from  Oklahoma  was  at  ease. 

sk  5k  * 

Interview: 

“When  I  look  hack  over  eiffht  presidents,  /  have  to  say 
that  I  admire  Truman  as  much  as  any.  He  came  in  at  a  very 
dijjicult  time ,  frightened  stiff .  He  pot  on  top  of  the  job  and  he 
took  stands. 

“I  thorouphly  enjoyed  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  had  enormous 
enerpy  and  was  a  marvelous  story-teller.  I  felt  a  real  sense  of 
loss  when  he  died. 

“Once  /  took  Sol  Linowitz  and  maybe  Joe  Wilson  to  a 
Gridiron  dinner  in  Washinpton.  There  were  parties  after¬ 
ward,  and  about  midnipht  I  decided  to  po  to  bed. 

“/  had  just  pone  into  my  bedroom.  I  had  a  little  sittinp 

(Continued  on  pape  22) 
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Kid-vid  hearings  open 
in  San  Francisco 


Public  hearings  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  rulemaking  proceeding  on 
television  advertising  directed  at  chil¬ 
dren  began  January  15  in  San  Francisco. 

88  witnesses  tire  scheduled  to  tippear. 

The  witnesses  represent  consumer 
groups,  the  food  and  candy  industries, 
the  medical  and  dental  professions, 
schools  and  universities,  the  broadcast 
and  advertising  industries,  and  interested 
private  citizens. 

The  hearings  will  continue  through 
January  26.  They  will  resume  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  on  March  5,  when  138  wit¬ 
nesses  are  scheduled  to  testify.  The 
Washington  hearings  are  expected  to 
continue  through  March. 

The  proceedings  will  consider  the 
problems  posed  by  advertising  to  chil¬ 
dren  and  what  remedies  the  FTC  should 
use  if  violations  of  law  are  established. 
The  Commission’s  rulemaking  proceed¬ 
ing  will  consider  a  wide  range  of  options, 
including  the  following: 

•  ban  as  deceptive  or  unfair  all  televi¬ 
sion  advertising  addressed  to  children 
too  young  to  understand  its  selling  pur¬ 
pose; 

•  ban  as  deceptive  or  unfair  television 
advertising  of  sugared  products  most 
likely  to  cause  tooth  decay  when  ad¬ 
dressed  to  children  under  the  age  of  12 
who  are  too  young  to  understand  the 
health  or  nutritional  consequences  of 
sugar  consumption;  and 

•  require  that  television  advertising  to 
children  under  12  for  other  sugared 
products  be  balanced  by  nutritional  and 
health  messages  funded  by  the  advertis¬ 
ers. 

•  disclosure  of  health  or  nutritional  in¬ 
formation  in  the  body  of  advertisements 
for  highly  sugared  products  advertised  to 
children; 

•affirmative  disclosures  and  nutri¬ 
tional  information  contained  in  separate 
messages,  funded  by  advertisers  of 
highly  sugared  products  advertised  to 
children; 

•  limitations  upon  particular  advertis¬ 
ing  messages  and  techniques  used  to 
merchandise  (1)  any  product  to  very 
young  children,  or  (2)  highly  sugared 
products  to  all  children;  and 

•  limitations  on  the  number  or  fre¬ 
quency  of  (I)  advertisements  directed  at 
very  young  children  and  (2)  advertise¬ 
ments  of  highly  sugared  products  di¬ 
rected  at  all  children. 

The  FTC’s  staff  began  its  investigation 
of  children’s  television  advertising  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  petitions  filed  by  two  non¬ 
profit  organizations — Action  for  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Television,  of  Newton,  Mass., 
and  the  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public 
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Interest,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  staff  report,  which  preceded  the 
rulemaking,  concluded  that  it  is  inher¬ 
ently  unfair  and  deceptive  to  address 
television  advertising  to  children  too 
young  to  understand  the  selling  purpose 
of,  or  otherwise  comprehend,  commer¬ 
cial  advertising.  It  also  concluded  that  it 
is  unfair  and  deceptive  to  promote 
through  television  advertising  to  children 
the  consumption  of  sugared  foods  as¬ 
sociated  with  tooth  decay,  because  these 
commercials  may  take  unfair  advantage 
of  youngsters’  inability  to  comprehend 
the  consequences  of  tooth  decay  or  mal¬ 
nutrition. 

The  following  are  among  the  points 
made  in  the  staff  report: 

•  The  average  child  aged  2  through  1 1 
sees  about  20,000  TV  commercials  a 
year. 

•  Many  young  children  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  TV  advertising  has  a  selling 
purpose,  and  regard  it  as  just  another 
form  of  programming. 

•  Many  preschoolers  simply  believe 
that  there  are  “little  people  in  the  box’’ 
who  speak  directly  to  them.  These  chil¬ 
dren  view  advertisements  as  orders,  not 
suggestions,  and  are  likely  to  perceive 
commercials  as  truthful  since  they  are 
not  mature  enough  to  apply  an  adult  level 
of  skepticism. 

•  More  than  half  of  the  child-directed 
televised  advertising  is  for  food,  almost 
all  of  which  contains  large  amounts  of 
added  sugar  (many  of  the  cereals  being 
advertised  to  children,  for  example, 
being  more  than  half  sugar). 

•  Consumption  of  sugar  and  sucrose- 
related  products  at  the  present  American 
level  (over  126  pounds  a  year,  or  more 
than  a  third  of  a  pound  per  day  for  every 
man,  woman,  child  and  infant)  has  given 
rise  to  pandemic  tooth  decay.  Most  re¬ 
cent  surveys  disclose  that  there  are  20 
million  American  adults  whose  only 
teeth  are  artificial  and  almost  10  million 
more  with  all  16  teeth  missing  from  one 
jaw  or  the  other. 

•  Excessive  consumption  of  sugar 
may  contribute  to  other  health  problems, 
such  as  malnutrition  and  obesity. 

General  Mills,  which  sells  breakfast 
foods  and  toys,  has  filed  a  written  brief  in 
opposition  to  the  FTC  proposals.  Com¬ 
pany  spokespersons  will  testify  both  in 
San  Francisco  and  Washington. 

On  the  ad  issues.  General  Mills  con¬ 
tends  that  tv  ads  have  made  the  Ameri¬ 
can  toy  industry  the  world  leader  for  the 
first  time  and  that  advertising  of  cereals 
and  toys  to  children  results  in  lower 
prices. 


Metro  publishes  4 
Spring  ad  sections 

Metro  Newspaper  Service  announces 
the  release  of  four  spring/summer  edito¬ 
rial  supplements  in  the  March  issue 
shipped  in  January. 

Leading  the  list  is  the  Spring/Summer 
CAR  CARE  supplement  along  with 
GREAT  OUTDOORS,  FASHION  and 
TRAVEL  sections. 

The  CAR  CARE  service  is  geared  to 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  all  types  of 
motor  vehicles.  This  is  the  23rd  semi¬ 
annual  edition  sponsored  by  Champion 
Spark  Plug  Company  in  cooperation  with 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  agency.  Produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  are  handled  through 
Metro  Newspaper  Service. 

Editorial  and  advertising  material  in 
the  GREAT  OUTDOORS  section  is  fo¬ 
cused  upon  the  enjoyment  of  all  aspects 
of  outdoor  leisure  recreation.  The  sec¬ 
tion  is  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for 
the  Great  Outdoors  and  is  the  13th  an¬ 
nual  edition.  Co-op  opportunities  are 
available  in  the  service  along  with  adver¬ 
tising  assistance. 

Metro’s  FASHION  and  TRAVEL  sec¬ 
tions  place  special  emphasis  on  designer 
fashions  and  on  helpful  travel  ideas  for 
people-on-the-go. 

For  further  information  on  CAR 
CARE  and  GREAT  OUTDOORS  con¬ 
tact:  Nikki  Fairman  at  Metro,  80  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  NYC  10016. 

British  ad  rep  firm 
established  in  N.Y. 

The  Telegraph  Group  of  London,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Telegraph  Sunday 
magazine,  announces  that  its  U.S.  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  from  January  1  are 
TG&K  Press  Media  Inc.  TG&K  Press 
Media  is  located  in  suite  832,  50  Rock¬ 
efeller  Plaza,  New  York,  next  to  the 
Telegraph  editorial  offices. 

TG&K  Press  Media  Inc.  is  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  agency  which 
concentrates  on  British  media  and  mar¬ 
kets.  To  keep  in  touch  with  these  mar¬ 
kets  and  trends,  on-line  access  to  major 
UK  research  data  in  New  York  has  been 
arranged  on  behalf  of  the  Telegraph 
Group — the  first  British  media  to  do  this. 

The  account  executive  at  TG&K  Press 
Media  for  the  Telegraph  Group  of 
Cynthia  Titus.  Ms.  Titus  was  formerly 
research  manager  of  Travel  &  Leisure 
and  has  been  associated  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  TV  Guide  and  Life 
magazine. 

GNAS  assigned 

Gannett  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
has  replaced  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc.  as 
advertising  representatives  for  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  News-Journal,  a  Gannett 
newspaper. 
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S.F.  papers  run 
national  ads  to 
boost  classifieds 

By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency,  agent  for  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Examiner,  greeted  the  new  year  with 
Opportunity  79,  the  largest  classified  ad 
section  in  its  history. 

Published  on  January  7,  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  of  1979,  the  special  classified  section 
recorded  120,000  lines  of  advertising  for 
a  gain  of  76,000  over  the  classified  linage 
for  the  first  Sunday  of  1978. 

“The  tendency  in  most  classified  de¬ 
partments  is  for  Christmas  to  be  a  slow 
time,”  commented  Roland  A.  Wedig,  the 
newspaper  agency's  director  of  classified 
advertising.  “The  idea  of  Opportunity  79 
is  to  stimulate  the  community  at  the  first 
of  the  year  and  keep  the  momentum  go¬ 
ing.” 

The  agency  promoted  Opportunity  79 
with  ads  in  newspapers  around  the  coun¬ 
try  including  Ne\e  York  Times,  Washinfi- 
ton  Post,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Chicago  Tribune. 

On  January  7  it  ran  a  second  set  of 
national  ads  with  coupons  offering  re¬ 
spondents  the  entire  58-page  Sunday 
classified  for  $1 .  Ads  for  Opportunity  79 
appeared  in  both  San  Francisco  papers 
as  well,  and  these  in-house  ads  featured 
coupons  with  which  readers  for  a  dollar 
could  have  the  special  section  mailed  to 
someone  anywhere  in  the  United  State.s. 

Wedig  reported  that  early  response  to 
the  coupons  has  been  good.  He  gave  Op¬ 
portunity  79  additional  exposure  by  mail¬ 
ing  copies  to  leading  real  estate  board 
presidents  and  university  placement  of¬ 
ficers. 

Since  Opportunity  79  did  not  offer  ad¬ 
vertisers  any  special  rates,  its  main  bene¬ 
fit  was  the  extra  circulation  generated  by 
the  intensive  promotional  campaign. 
Wedig  stated  that  as  a  result  of  their  ef¬ 
fort  the  San  Francisco  papers  “were  able 
to  get  large  space  from  advertisers  who 
don’t  normally  run  that  kind  of  linage.” 

The  Chronicle  and  Examiner  publish  a 
joint  edition  on  Sunday  with  a  circulation 
of  668,000.  The  Chronicle's  daily  circula¬ 
tion  is  475,000,  and  the  Examiner's  is 
155,000. 

Opportunity  79  is  the  first  step  in  a 
general  buildup  of  classified  advertising 
that  the  newspaper  agency  has  planned 
for  1979.  Wedig  said  he  intends  to  intro¬ 
duce  16  new  headings  to  the  section  such 
as  Out  of  State  Properties,  Health  Care 
Help  Wanted,  Building  Materials, 
Stamps  and  Coins,  and  Business  Equip¬ 
ment.  He  also  wants  to  publish  a  career 
opportunities  section  “once  or  twice  a 
year  depending  on  the  response.” 

The  San  Francisco  papers  have  en- 
18 
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"SPACE  CLEARANCE  SALE"  was  the 
headline  of  the  1 , 1  34-line  Pauls  Valley 
(Okla.)  Daily  Democrat  advertisement 
offering  "Some  Ad  Space  Not  Sold  in 
1978  That  Must  Be  Cleared  Out  of  Our 
Inventory."  It  was  used  in  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  edition  of  the  new  year.  Forty  per¬ 
cent  from  the  paper's  open  rate  was  the 
discount  that  would  be  applied  to  the 
billing  of  all  advertisements  of  one- 
fourth  page  or  larger  that  would  appear 
Sunday,  January  14.  It  was  noted  that 
the  open  rate  advertisements  sold  on 
the  special  offer  would  "not  be  counted 
as  linage  on  contract  accounts."  Clos¬ 
ing  copy  with  art  declared  that  there 
would  be  “No  Lay-a-ways,  No  Ex¬ 
changes,  No  Rain  Checks"  allowed  dur¬ 
ing  the  "1978  Left  Over  Space  Clear¬ 
ance  Sale."  Roger  Foil  is  the  Democrat 
advertising  director. 

joyed  a  steady  growth  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising  over  the  last  few  years.  At  17  mil¬ 
lion,  I978’s  classified  linage  showed  a 
gain  of  14%  over  1977,  and  77’ s  linage 
was  up  16%  from  1976.  Wedig  has  set 
18.7  million  lines,  a  10%  increase  over 
78,  as  his  target  for  1979. 

Wedig  stated  that  he  hopes  to  achieve 
his  goal  “mainly  by  doing  a  good  job  of 
selling.”  Declaring  that  newspapers  in 
general  failed  to  properly  advertise  their 
services,  he  continued  “We’ve  got  to 
call  attention  to  the  many  ways  the  want 
ads  can  help  readers  and  advertisers. 
We've  got  to  go  out  and  promote  and 
promote  somemore.” 

Contests  ad  ban 

A  court  challenge  of  the  validity  of 
Oklahoma’s  law  forbidding  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  in  in-state  publications  is  near. 
Tom  Hirsky,  publisher  of  “OKC 
Magazine”  which  recently  carried  a 
liquor  advertisement,  has  said  he  will 
contest  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
National  publications  with  liquor  adver¬ 
tising  are  not  subject  to  the  law. 


Chain  store  seminars 
scheduled  by  Bureau 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc. 
has  scheduled  nine  chain  store  seminars 
for  1979.  Christopher  N.  Jackson, 
Bureau  vicepresident  for  chain  store 
sales,  conducts  the  sessions  which  cover 
the  range  of  large  retailer  operations, 
from  internal  structure  to  advertising 
procedures. 

The  seminars  are  designed  to  help 
newspaper  advertising  salesmen  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  major  chain  re¬ 
tailers  in  their  markets.  The  program  this 
year  calls  for  two  day  sessions  as  com¬ 
pared  to  a  day  and  a  half  last  year.  It 
includes  presentations,  study  of  case  his¬ 
tories  and  problem  solving  activities. 

Seminars  are  scheduled  as  follows: 
March  12-14,  Charlotte,  N.C.;  April 
10-12,  Detroit,  Mich.;  May  1-3,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  June  12-14,  Dallas, 
Tex.;  Sept.  11-13,  Denver,  Colo.;  Sep¬ 
tember  25-27,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Oct. 
2-4,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Oct.  9-11,  Ijjuis- 
ville,  Ky.;  Oct.  23-25,  Miami,  Fla. 

Attendance  is  limited  to  25  persons  per 
seminar  and  there  is  a  $120  per  person 
fee. 

Bank  names  agency 

Southeastern  Savings  &  Loan  Com¬ 
pany,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  owned  company, 
have  appointed  Faller,  Klenk  &  Quinlan, 
Inc.  as  their  advertising  and  marketing 
agency. 


BEST  SALESMAN— Milton  W.  James, 
29-year  veteran  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News-Piedmont,  topped  account  execu¬ 
tives  in  all  advertising  departments  dur¬ 
ing  1978  to  become  the  News-Pied¬ 
mont's  "Salesman  of  the  Year."  With  the 
award  goes  a  company-paid  cruise 
January  22-26  to  Nassau-Freeport  for 
James  and  his  wife  Faye,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ron  Miller,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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We  help  you  print  it, 
folil  it  convey  it,  stack  it, 
bundle  it  and  load  it. 


And  now  we’ve  added  something 
more  to  our  full  line  of  press  and 
mailroom  equipment  and  systems. 
Something  to  relieve  you  of  a  dozen 
or  so  laborious  manual  operations. 
It’s  ARL —  Automatic  Roll  Loading 
—  our  latest  answer  to  your  need  for 
a  newspaper  production  system 
that’s  fast,  simple  and  profitable. 

ARL  is  typical  of  the  way  indus¬ 
try  needs  are  understood  and  met  by 
our  vast  newspaper  and  commercial 
press  experience  and  our  advanced 
research  and  engineering  staff. 

You’ll  find  the  same  responsiveness 
designed  into  every  Rockwell- Goss 
product  —  from  our  broad  range  of 
reel  room  and  pressroom  equipment 
and  systems  to  our  Sta-Hi  mailroom 
systems  and  products.  You’ll  find  it, 
too,  in  our  ability  to  help  you  in 


We  read  you. 
we’re  Rockwell-eoss. 

other  ways,  such  as  simplifying  the 
complexity  of  installation  and  start¬ 
up  with  our  total  turnkey  expertise. 
Or  helping  you  turn  our  hardware 
into  an  automated,  integrated  sys¬ 
tem,  tailored  to  your  specific  needs. 

If  one  of  those  needs  is  to  increase 
press  usage  —  to  print  circulars, 
inserts  and  other  such  semicom¬ 
mercial  work  —  we’ve  anticipated  it. 
In  fact,  we’ve  not  only  added  a  lot 
of  versatility  to  the  latest  models  of 
our  presses,  we’ve  built  a  whole 
new  press  specifically  designed  for 
double  duty:  the  40,000  cph 
Signature  HV. 


Rockwell- Goss  printing  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  and  systems:  a 
broad  spectrum  of  products  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  smallest  weekly, 
the  largest  daily,  and  everything 
in  between. 

For  full  details,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Phone:  312/656-8600. 


Rockwell 

International 

where  science  gets  down  to  business 


RAISING  FUN 

Take  an  experienced 
reporter’s  eye  for  news, 
blend  in  equal  parts  of 
humor,  wit  and  satire  and 
you’ve  got  Lindsy  Van 
Gelder’s  new  column. 

This  nine-year  veteran 
of  the  New  York  Post  is 
currently  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  for  Ms.  And  her 
work  has  appeared  in 
such  magazines  as 
Esquire,  New  York,  Sig¬ 
nature,  Rolling  Stone  and 
The  Nation. 

Looking  for  a  crisply 
written  new  column  to 
add  some  zest  to  your 
newspaper? 

Call  Don  LaSpaluto  at 
(212)  557-2330  for  rates  on 
this  new  once-a-week 
column. 

UNITED 
FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Ad  scene 

Employment  ads  score 

“A  daily  visit  to  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  Office  exposes  the  job  seeker  to 
only  1 .2  udditionul  jobs  during  the  re¬ 
maining  days  of  the  month  for  each  one 
seen  on  the  first  day,  on  the  average.  A 
daily  reading  of  the  want  ads  exposes  the 
job  seeker  to  4.2  new  listings  in  the  re¬ 
maining  newspaper  editions  of  the  month 
for  each  job  seen  on  the  first  Sunday.” 

That's  part  of  the  summary  of  a  new 
study  of  the  Public  Employment  Ser¬ 
vices  vis-a-vis  newspapers  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  con¬ 
ducted,  over  a  12  month  period  by 
Olympus  Research  Centers. 

A  previous  study  about  4  years  ago  by 
the  same  outfit  caused  an  uproar  in  the 
newspaper  industry  with  conclusions 
highly  critical  of  the  role  of  classified 
advertising  and  highly  complimentary  to 
the  Employment  Service  which  was  peg¬ 
ging  its  request  for  an  outsize  budget  in¬ 
crease  to  the  report. 

Through  the  efforts  of  ANCAM  and  a 
thorough-going  rebuttal  of  the  research 
techniques  employed,  prepared  by  Leigh 
Dimond  of  the  NAB,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
Labor  Dep't  to  sponsor  a  fresh  study  that 
would  hew  to  standard  research  proce¬ 
dures.  Results  of  the  new  study  have 
been  issued  in  a  104-page  Monograph 
which  may  be  obtained  by  writing:  R  & 

D  Monograph  59,  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  Stock 
number  is  029-000-003 18- 1  and  the  price 
is  $2.75  per  copy. 

Among  the  excerpts  from  the  study 
selected  by  Les  Gensmer,  CAM,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  and  AN¬ 
CAM’ s  research  committee  chairman, 
are  the  following — a  far  cry  from  the  first 
report: 

Want  ads  receive  a  flow  of  about  three 
times  as  many  new  listings  as  the  ES 
(Employment  Service)  in  the  course  of 
28  days,  and  a  higher  volume  in  virtually 
all  occupations. 

Nearly  3  times  as  many  employers  use 
the  want  ads  as  the  ES. 

Approximately  91%  of  the  employers 
appearing  in  the  want  ads  during  a  month 
do  not  list  their  jobs  with  ES  during  that 
period,  whereas  67%  of  the  employers 
who  list  with  ES  do  not  list  their  jobs  in 
the  want  ads  concurrently. 

In  the  ES  37.5%  of  the  jobs  are  in 
low-pay,  low-status  occupations  where¬ 
as,  in  the  want  ads,  25%  are  in  such 
occupations. 

In  the  ES  17%  of  the  jobs  in  inventory 
are  in  professional,  technical  and  man¬ 
agerial  occupations.  But,  only  7.8%  of 
the  flow  of  new  jobs  are  in  those  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  the  want  ads  these  occupations 
represent  18.3%  of  the  volume  and  15% 


By  Dan  Lionel 

over  ES  in  new  study 

of  the  new  ads. 

The  percentage  of  blue  collar  jobs  in 
the  areas  of  machine  trades,  bench  work, 
structural  are  significantly  higher  for  ES 
than  in  newspapers  which  have  a  marked 
lead  in  white  collar  occupations. 

Half  of  the  professional,  technical  and 
managerial  jobs  in  the  ES  inventory  are 
mandated  by  the  Equal  Opportunities 
laws  which  relate  particularly  to  com¬ 
pany’s  working  on  or  reaching  for  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts. 

Local  ES  office  administrators  were 
asked  their  views  on  various  aspects  of 
the  study.  They  agreed  that  small  firms 
were  the  major  source  of  their  listings. 
Most  of  the  administrators  assumed  their 
listings  would  surpass  the  want  ads  in 
terms  of  inventory  and  movement, 
“which,”  the  Olympus  people  pointed 
out,  “was  proven  not  the  case.” 

“The  Public  Employment  Service  & 
Help  Want  Ads,”  official  title  of  the 
study,  was  conducted  in  12  cities  where 
employers  and  workers  as  well  as  job 
seekers  were  interviewed.  In  each  of  the 
following  cities  the  ES  and  newspaper 
want  ads  were  compared:  Atlanta,  San 
Diego,  New  Orleans,  Dayton,  Richmond, 
Syracuse,  Des  Moines,  Jackson,  Miss., 
Santa  Rosa,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Boise. 
Nineteen  newspapers  were  examined 
and  62,000  help  wanted  ads  met  criteria 
to  be  used  in  the  study.  Within  the  12 
areas,  job  orders  were  examined  from 
ES  offices  in  30  communities. 

Newspaper  ad  wins 
grand  award  for  hotel 

New  York  City’s  Doral  Inn  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  Grand  Award  in  the  annual 
competition  sponsored  by  the  Hotel 
Sales  Management  Association  Interna¬ 
tional  for  its  outstanding  entry  in  the  cat¬ 
egory  of  newspaper  advertising  for 
rooms. 

The  ad,  entitled  “Easy  Street,  N.Y.,” 
features  a  photograph  of  a  young  execu¬ 
tive  striding  out  of  the  newly-renovated 
hotel,  and  the  copy  picks  up  on  the 
theme  of  how  staying  at  the  Doral  makes 
for  an  easy  and  relaxing  business  trip. 

The  announcement  of  the  award  to  the 
Doral  Inn  was  made  at  the  HSMA  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  in  San  Diego.  The 
judging  committee  was  composed  of  as¬ 
sociation  members  who  are  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  advertising  field.  HSMA  is 
an  international  educational  organization 
devoted  to  all  aspects  of  marketing,  and 
annually  presents  awards  for  outstanding 
media  usage. 

The  advertisement  for  the  Doral  Inn 
was  created  by  Landis  &  Landan  of  New 
York  City. 
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Myth: 

Railroads  are  old-fashioned  and  outdated. 


Fact: 

Today’s  railroads 
are  bringing  space-age 
technology  down 
to  earth.  ■> 

The  tower  at  left  is  not  part  of  a  Space  instal¬ 
lation— it's  the  nerve  center  of  a  major 
railroad  yard.  Automated  yards  are  only  one 
of  the  many  places  ir^i  which'  computers  are 
being  put  to  use  in  today's  railroad  in^stry. 
Other  computers  keep  track  of  two  million 
freight  cars  and  thousands  of  locomotives 
across  the  country,  and  help  get  better  use 
of  equipment  by  forecasting  demand  and 
controlling  operations. 

We  are  also  using  imaginative  new  ser¬ 
vices.  such  as  "bridge  "  operations  (com¬ 
bined  rail-water  movements  of  international 
cargo):  special  lightweight  coal  cars: 
enclosed  cars  for  moving  new  automobiles, 
and  sleek  low-profile  cars  to  take  more 
trucks  and  containers  off  the  highways. 

What  all  this  means  is  increased  railroad 
capacity— the  ability  to'carry  more  tons  of 
freight  more  miles  than  ever  before  while 
using  about  half  as  many  trains  as  were 
needed  30  years  ago. 

This  unused  capacity  is  important 
because  the  Department  of  Transportation 
expects  the  need  for  rail  freight  transporta¬ 
tion  to  double  by  the  end  of-this  century. 

Railroads  will  be  ready  for  it  with  a  system 
that  will  save  both  fuel  and  money  They're 
getting  ready  for  it  today 

Association  of  American  Railroads.  Amer¬ 
ican  Railroads  Building.  Washington.  D  C. 
20036  / 

Surprise: 

WeVe  been  working 
on  tbe  railroad. 


It  is  a  newsman’s  job  to  know  people 


(Continued  from  pane  16) 

room  and  three  or  four  people  came  in.  There  was  LBJ,  who 
was  vice-president  then,  and  Sol  Linowitz  and  a  couple  of 
other  people,  so  /  went  hack  out  and  sat  down  and  had  a 
drink. 

"Pretty  soon  /  said  I've  got  another  day  and  Tm  going  in 
and  go  to  bed.  The  ne.xt  time  I  saw  Johnson,  just  a  few 
months  later,  he  was  president.  /  said,  "If  Td  known  you 
were  going  to  he  president  I  certainly  would  have  stayed 
up." 

In  his  relations  with  several  presidents,  didn't  he  have 
serious  misgivings  about  .some  of  their  policies? 

"I  never  voted  for  LBJ -I  don't  think  I  was  ever  in  a 
position  to  vote  for  him,  really.  I  don't  agree  with  a  lot  of 
things  Mr.  Carter  believes;  I  voted  against  him.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  like  him  and  I  hope  he  continues  to  do  better. 

"I've  always  thought  it  was  part  of  a  newsman's  job  to 
know  people  who  were  in  public  service.  No  matter  what 
their  politics.  I've  liked  a  lot  of  them,  and  that  includes  a  lot 
of  congressmen  and  senators.  It  included  Ni.xon,  whom  I 
knew  a  good  hit  better  than  some,  and  certainly  it  included 
General  Eisenhower,  whom  I  didn't  know  that  well.  I  was 
genuinely  fond  of  Jack  Kennedy." 

♦  *  * 

The  time  is  1959.  The  scene  is  a  hotel  ballroom  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.Y.  There  is  a  banquet  of  Gannett  Group  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  entertainment  is  a  series  of  skits,  written  and  acted  by 
mischievous  Binghamton  reporters.  They  are  poking  fun  at 
themselves  and  the  Gannett  executives. 

In  one  skit,  a  Binghamton  editor  reluctantly  accepts  a 
collect  telephone  call  from  Miller,  who  is  in  Paris. 

MILLER:  I’m  coming  back  for  10  days,  back  to  the  good 
old  states.  Then  it’s  back  to  Europe  for  two  years.  I  mean, 
we’ve  got  to  keep  an  eye  on  our  friends  abroad. 

EDITOR:  Yes,  Paul.  We  need  you — over  there. 

MILLER:  Now  during  my  visit  to  the  States,  I’m  going  to 
visit  all  the  points  in  the  far-flung  Gannett  empire:  Utica, 
Plainfield,  Albany,  Danville,  Rochester,  Elmira — say,  confi¬ 
dentially,  where  the  hell  IS  Elmira?  I  mean,  is  it  a  city,  or 
what? 

Later  we  see  the  character  playing  Miller,  replete  with 
correspondent’s  trench  coat,  arriving  in  the  Binghamton 
newsroom.  He  peers  around. 

MILLER:  By  God,  I  used  to  be  a  newspaperman  myself, 
once.  I  was  in  the  game,  in  fact.  Scoop.  First  lead.  Second 
lead.  Stop  the  presses.  Vote  Republican.  Yessir,  1  was  in  the 
old  harness  myself,  once. 

The  series  of  sketches  that  night  ranged  over  the  whole 
hierarchy  of  Gannett  executives,  who  were  in  the  audience. 
Their  foibles,  real  and  imagined,  were  portrayed  with  gusto. 

It  would  be  good  to  report  that  the  show  brought  the  house 
down.  It  didn’t.  One  executive  said  he  was  sure  that  such 
talented  reporters  could  always  find  jobs  anywhere — 
tomorrow. 

The  one  exception  in  an  otherwise  somber  audience  was 
the  boss,  Paul  Miller. 

He  laughed  and  clapped  inordinately.  After  the  show  he 
captured  the  cast  and.  in  his  hotel  suite,  mixed  drinks  and 
persuaded  the  reporters  to  repeat  some  of  the  songs,  includ¬ 
ing  one  in  which  Miller  was  portrayed  as  nominating  himself 
(“How  About  Me?’’)  for  president  of  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

Inteniew: 

"I  still  remember  that  night.  I  still  have  a  picture  in  which 
Tm  dying  laughing,  but  there's  an  old  hoy  in  the  picture  who 
didn’t  know  whether  to  laugh  or  not." 
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From  Israel  in  October  1958,  Miller  wrote: 

“We  saw  gun-bearing  Israeli  farmers,  going  on  duty  at 
dusk,  red-eyed  from  a  grind  of  harvest  work  by  day  and 
guard  duty  by  night  .  .  . 

“In  Jerusalem,  you  stand  atop  a  bullet-spattered  wall  and 
gaze  out  over  a  barbed-wire  entanglement.  Beyond,  perhaps 
200  yards  down  the  corky  hillside,  past  the  wire,  armed  Arab 
Legion  border  guards  eye  you  closely  from  a  sand-bagged 

post  atop  a  flatroofed  house.’’ 

*  *  * 

There  were  always  the  plain  people  to  be  observed,  and  to 
be  observed  by.  At  Quishuyan  Station  in  China  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1972,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wes 
Gallagher  disembarked  from  a  stalled  train  to  walk  the  plat¬ 
form.  Miller  wrote: 

“Then  developed  the  people  traffic  jam  that  developed 
almost  everywhere  we  stopped. 

“First  a  scattering  of  youngsters  from  houses  near  the 
tracks  and  working  in  nearby  fields. 

“Then  Chinese  passengers  from  cars  up  ahead  of  ours 
streaming  out  and  crowding  curiously  toward  us  on  the  plat¬ 
form. 

“Then  more  young  and  old  running  from  nearby  streets. 

“At  a  respectful  10  to  15  steps  they  just  stared  at  these 
strange  visitors  with  the  round  eyes  and  odd  dress — the  two 
women,  Mrs.  Gallagher  and  Mrs.  Miller,  in  dresses  and 
open-toe  sandals;  the  men  in  seersucker  trousers  and  leather 
shoes. 

“As  hundreds  materialized  out  of  the  neighborhood,  even 
the  inevitable  bossy  type  (who  tried  to  shoo  them  to  greater 
distance)  proved  unable  to  cope.  Chased  away,  they  would 
inch  back,  grinning  and  waving. 

“Most  turned  shy  when  approached  but  finally  shook 
hands,  then  jammed  round,  all  now  wishing  to  shake  hands 
at  once  until  chased  to  a  distance  again  by  self-appointed 
guards.” 

*  *  * 

A  reader  of  Paul  Miller’s  dispatches  often  learned  about 
the  weather  in  far-flung  places. 

On  the  road  along  the  Suez  Canal  during  the  1956  crisis: 
“We  made  good  time.  The  sun  was  bright  and  warm.  The 
breeze  was  cool.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Moscow,  1962:  Miller  asked  Khrushchev  about  restraints 
on  the  press. 

Khrushchev  replied,  through  a  translator,  that  he  was  not 
about  to  lift  travel  restraints  on  U.S.  journalists.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  he  said,  to  keep  an  eye  on  them.  Nor  would  he  permit 
the  sale  of  U.S.  newspapers  and  magazines. 

“People  don’t  all  like  the  same  things,”  the  Soviet  leader 
said.  “Americans  chew  gum,  while  Russians  don’t.” 

% 

China  1972:  “We  have  seen  no  drunks,  the  drug  problem 
has  been  wiped  out,  thievery  is  rare,  streets  are  safe  at  all 
hours,  medical  care  is  excellent  and  improving  ...” 

^  ^  ^ 

What  would  Miller’s  career  have  been  without  the 
airplane? 

He  took  his  first  long  air  trip  in  1945  when,  as  head  of  AP’s 
Washington  bureau,  he  was  a  passenger  in  an  Air  Transport 
Command  flight  that  pioneered  scheduled  global  service. 

He  wrote  of  circling  the  Pyramids  and  the  Taj  Mahal,  of 
tossing  in  the  wind  above  the  Himalayas,  of  seeing  “the 
peaked  green  mountains  of  China  in  early  sunset,”  and  view¬ 
ing  the  “sickening”  war  ruins  of  Manila. 

The  logistics  of  flight  intrigued  him.  In  1949,  in  the  Berlin 
airlift,  he  and  Mrs.  Miller  were  passengers  in  a  plane  other- 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Legally  speaking  By  Paul  J.  Levine 

Ambiguities  in  First  Amendment  decisions 


How  do  editors  and  news  media 
lawyers  make  difficult  decisions  involv¬ 
ing  press  rights? 

They  look  at  legal  precedent  and  hope 
to  find  helpful  cases  to  defend  a  poten¬ 
tially  libelous  story  or  resolve  a  question 
of  newsman’s  rights.  Complicating  the 
process  is  the  magnificent  inconsistency 
of  American  law. 

Recent  cases  from  both  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  courts  illustrate,  if  nothing  else,  the 
ambiguities  inherent  in  First  Amendment 
decisions.  Although  guided  by  constitu¬ 
tional  principles  that  apply  nationwide, 
press  freedom  decisions  demonstrate  an 
amazing  warp-and-woof  of  confusing  and 
contradictory  results.  Witness  two  libel 
cases  brought  by  undercover  police  in¬ 
formants  who  were  unhappy  with  news¬ 
paper  coverage  of  their  exploits. 

Though  the  plaintiffs  were  remarkably 
similar,  different  courts  rendered  con¬ 
trasting  rulings  on  their  “public  figure” 
status,  leading  to  blatantly  contradictory 
results  in  the  lawsuits. 

In  a  case  against  the  Washinfilon  Post, 
a  federal  judge  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  ruled  that  a  police  informant  was  a 
“public  figure.”  Consequently,  he 
needed  to  prove  that  the  newspaper  was 
guilty  of  “actual  malice”  in  printing,  ap¬ 
parently  incorrectly,  that  he  was  a  drug 
user.  The  informant  could  not  prove  that 
the  article  was  published  with  knowledge 
of  its  falsity  or  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  truth,  so  the  Post  won  a  summary 
judgment  last  March. 

Three  months  to  the  day  later,  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  in  nearby  Maryland  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  same  question.  How¬ 
ever,  he  ruled  that  an  undercover  police 
informant  who  sued  the  Baltimore 
News-Americun  was  a  “private  figure.” 
That  meant  he  needed  to  prove  only  that 
the  newspaper  was  careless  in  mista¬ 
kenly  publishing  that  he  broke  into  a 
lawyer’s  office  to  steal  documents  for  the 
police.  As  a  result,  the  newspaper’s  mo¬ 
tion  for  summary  judgment  was  denied. 

Similarly,  two  lawyers  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  defendants  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  were  given  different  treatment 
by  different  courts.  In  one  case,  a  Kan¬ 
sas  Lawyer  sued  the  Associated  Press 
for  libel  after  it  reported  that  he  faced 
disciplinary  action  because  of  an  illegal 
fee  agreement.  The  court  determined 
that  the  lawyer  was  a  “public  official” 
because  he  was  appointed  to  represent  a 
penniless  criminal  defendant.  The  theory 
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Miami  office  of  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Boc- 
kias,  the  Philadelphia  law  firm.  He  also 
teaches  a  First  Amendment  course  at  the 
University  of  Miami  School  of  Law. 


seemed  to  be  that  the  lawyer  would  be 
paid  with  public  funds,  so  he  became  a 
public  official  for  libel  purposes.  That 
crucial  ruling  helped  the  AP  win  a 
summary  judgment  last  January  because 
a  public  official  must  also  prove  that  the 
writer  is  guilty  of  “actual  malice.” 

Two  months  later  in  Michigan,  a  judge 
ruled  that  an  attorney  appointed  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  poor  client  in  that  state  was  not 
even  a  public  figure,  much  less  a  public 
official. 

How  are  newspaper  editors  and  their 
lawyers  to  make  decisions  regarding  the 
safety  of  potentially  libelous  articles 
when  the  courts  cannot  agree  which 
plaintiffs  get  public  figure  protection?  To 
be  sure,  there  is  the  element  of  chance  in 
these  decisions,  especially  where  the 
legal  question  finds  no  answer  in  prior 
cases.  With  a  skilled  lawyer’s  advice,  the 
best  that  can  be  managed  is  an  educated 
guess.  It’s  a  balancing  act,  weighing  the 
prospect  of  a  likely  suit  against  the  un¬ 
known  probability  of  ajudge’s  ruling  on 
public  figure  status. 

Uncertainty  of  result  in  press  freedom 
decisions  is  not  limited  to  libel  cases. 
How  could  the  New  York  Times  ever 
have  foreseen  that  the  New  Jersey  shield 
law  would  be  held  unconstitutional  as 
applied  in  the  Myron  Farber  case?  By 
the  literal  wording  of  the  state  law, 
Myron  Farber  had  an  absolute  right  to 
refuse  to  produce  his  files.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Supreme  Court  agreed  but  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  statute  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  at  least  when  balanced  against  Dr. 
Jascalevich’s  constitutional  rights. 

Contradictory  court  results  are  not  in¬ 
herently  evil.  They  give  constitutional 
doctrine  a  chance  to  be  tested,  rejected, 
and  refined  by  different  courts.  The 
press  can  still  attempt  to  convince  judges 
in  other  state  and  federal  courts  that  the 
New  Jersey  decision  was  wrong.  The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  did  not  give  its 
stamp  of  approval  to  the  New  Jersey  rul¬ 
ing  when  it  refused  to  review  the  deci¬ 
sion  last  month. 

A  denial  of  review  is  not  considered 
precedent.  Often,  it  means  that  the  Court 
simply  does  not  have  the  time  to  con¬ 
sider  the  case.  Indeed,  in  the  Farber  mat¬ 
ter,  the  press  is  probably  better  off  that 
the  current  Supreme  Court  did  not  hear 
the  case.  If  it  had,  and  an  unfavorable 
ruling  resulted,  it  would  have  become  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  New  Jersey  Court  rejected  press 
arguments  that  reporters  have  a  limited 
constitutional  privilege  to  refuse  to  tes¬ 
tify  or  reveal  confidential  sources  of  in¬ 
formation.  The  press  relied  on  the  1972 
Supreme  Court  case  of  Branzhitift  v. 


Hayes  as  support  for  the  proposition  that 
only  in  unusual  circumstances  can  a  re¬ 
porter  be  made  to  testify.  Although  that 
case  forced  reporters  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  in  grand  jury  proceedings,  the  press 
drew  solace  from  a  coalition  of  five  jus¬ 
tices  who  appeared  to  recognize  at  least 
a  limited  constitutional  privilege.  Many 
courts  have  adopted  that  view,  but  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  expressly 
discarded  it. 

Stripped  of  constitutional  protection, 
the  press  had  to  rely  on  the  state’s  shield 
law,  enacted  by  the  Legislature.  That, 
too,  would  appear  to  protect  reporters 
from  testifying,  but  was  held  unconstitu¬ 
tional  when  balanced  against  what  the 
court  perceived  as  a  murder  defendant’s 
needs. 

The  rejection  of  the  qualified  privilege 
of  Branzhurf>  may  detract  from  the  press 
argument  but  does  not  destroy  it. 

Even  if  defense  lawyers  view  the  New 
Jersey  result  as  an  invitation  to  subpoena 
reporters  anew,  the  press  has  the  tools  to 
stave  off  those  inquiries  into  the  precious 
newsgathering  process: 

— A  Florida  court  has  ruled  that  a 
criminal  defendant  may  not  subpoena  a 
reporter  to  testify  unless  he  first  proves 
that  he  has  a  “compelling  need”  for  the 
materials  and  cannot  get  them 
elsewhere.  Those  standards  find  their 
origin  in  the  Branzhitrg  case. 

— The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has 
also  ruled  that  a  reporter  need  not  reveal 
his  source  for  an  article  concerning  a 
drug  deal  that  led  to  a  murder.  The  mur¬ 
der  defendant  claimed  he  needed  the  in¬ 
formation,  but  the  court  ruled  that  it  was 
only  “remotely  related”  to  the  criminal 
case  and  affirmed  his  conviction. 

— In  a  case  decided  while  Myron 
Farber  sat  in  a  New  Jersey  Jail  cell,  the 
Kansas  Supreme  Court  rejected  a  report¬ 
er’s  arguments  that  he  could  refuse  to 
reveal  confidential  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  defendant  in  a  murder  trial.  The 
reporter  had  written  a  story  indicating 
that  a  prosecution  witness,  rather  than 
the  defendant,  may  have  been  the  killer. 
The  Kansas  decision  was  actually  more 
favorable  to  the  press  than  the  Father 
case  because  it  recognized  a  “limited 
privilege  of  confidentiality  of  information 
and  identity  of  news  sources”  under  the 
Constitution.  Yet,  in  Kansas  v. 
Sandstrom,  the  court  ruled  that  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  need  for  the  source  of  the  story 
outweighed  the  reporter’s  constitutional 
right. 

In  civil  cases,  reporters  have  been  far¬ 
ing  even  better.  Summoning  a  reporter  to 
testify  can  be  viewed  as  harrassment, 
even  when  no  confidential  sources  are 
involved.  A  trial  judge  recently  ordered  a 
civil  litigant  to  pay  The  Miami  Herald 
$1,000  in  attorneys’  fees  for  having  to 
defend  two  reporters  against  witness 
subpoenas. 

(Continued  on  pane  28) 
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Anewdayisdawningfor 

Phototypesetting..." 


Suddenly,  the  entire  printing  cmd  publishing 
industry  has  awakened  to  the  age  of  the 
CRT  Phototypesetter.  The  higher  level  of 
technology  inherent  in  third  generation 
phototypesetting  has  produced  dramatic 
breakthroughs  for  all  facets  of  pre-press 
production. 


It*s  not  that  the  CRT  Phototypesetter  is  new. 
It  has  been  the  mainstay  of  OUR  business 
for  over  a  decade.  We  know  your  retjuire- 
ments  for  speed,  flexibility,  reliability  and 
ease  of  operation.  Now,  many  other  manu¬ 
facturers  have  joined  the  CRT  Phototype- 
setter  parade,  but  there  is  still  only  one 
APS-5.  The  one  in  front—  our  pride,  your 
security.  _ 

When  it  comes  to  CRT  Phototypesetters—  _ 

Auidkt^c  leads  the  way. 
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TOPS  IN  INCOME 


Washington: 
Life  of  Luxury 
a  Capifal  Idea 

BY  BRYCE  NELSON 

TliitM  StaH  Wrifar 

WASHINGTON-Anthony  L.  Har- 
riman,  manager  of  the  new  Neiman- 
Marcus  store  here,  is  very  pleased 
these  days.  Soon  after  the  store 
opened,  a  Washington  customer 
snapped  up  a  $120,000  lynx  coat,  and 
there  has  been  strong  interest  in  his 
fine  jewelry,  priced  from  $50,000  to 
$125,000. 

As  never  before,  the  smell  of  mon¬ 
ey  permeates  the  city.  "Washington 
is  very  exciting.  It’s  become  a  minia¬ 
ture  New  York  City,"  Harriman,  a 
New  York  City  native,  said.  “Every¬ 
body's  trying  to  get  ahead  here.” 

A  decade  ago,  Washington  held  lit¬ 
tle  attraction  for  luxury  department 
stores.  Today  it  is  the  wealthiest  large 
metropolitan  area  per  capita  and  is 
rapidly  increasing  its  income  lead 
over  the  nation’s  other  metropolitan 
areas. 


This  article  by  Los  Angeles  Times 
staff  writer  Bryce  Nelson  looks  at  the 
rising  wealth  of  residents  in  the  na¬ 
tion's  capital.  Nelson  is  one  of  24 
writers  and  editors  based  in  the 
Times  Washington  Bureau. 


Washingtonians  now  sometimes  re¬ 
semble  feverish  miners  panning  for 
their  fortunes. 

But  Washington  is  the  federal  capi¬ 
tal,  not  a  remote  gold  rush  town. 
Here,  decisions  are  made  that  affect 
people  everywhere.  The  city’s  stun¬ 
ning  upper-middle-class  affluence 
worries  some  Washingtonians.  They 
wonder  whether  government  officials 
are  losing  whatever  capacity  they 
once  had  to  appreciate  the  problems 
of  the  average  American  worker. 

A  top  White  House  aide,  who  is 
quitting  his  job  to  enter  much  lower- 
paid  private  employment,  asks  if 
there  is  "a  danger  to  the  republic”  in 
the  transition  of  federal  officialdom 
into  “a  mandarin,  governing  class 
that  is  significantly  more  privileged 
than  the  people  they  are  governing.” 

"When  I  first  came  here  15  years 
ago.  people  made  about  the  same  as  in 
other  cities.”  one  transplant  from  the 
West  said.  ”A  middle-class  guy  like 
me  could  live  comfortably.  It  isn’t  like 
that  anymore;  you  have  to  be  well  off 
iust  to  survive.” 
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Washin^on’s  growing  wealth  has 
many  manifestations; 

—The  Washington  area  stands  first 
in  median  family  income  among  the 
nation's  20  largest  metropolitan  areas, 
according  to  the  latest  Census  Bureau 
estimates.  At  $21,282  the  Washington 
area’s  median  family  income  for  1976 
was  42%  higher  than  the  Los  An¬ 
geles-Long  Beach  metropolitan  area 
($14,961)  and  40%  higher  than  the 
New  York  City  area  ($15,166). 

Furthermore,  the  Washington  area 
has  sharply  increased  its  lead  over 
most  other  areas  through  the  years. 
Washington -area  income  in  1960  was 
only  7%  higher  than  the  Los  An- 
geles-Long  Beach  area  and  15% 
higher  than  the  New  York  City  re¬ 
gion. 

-Upper-level  executive  salaries 
are  h'gh  enough  to  permit  some  offi¬ 
cials  10  commute  weekly  from  homes 
as  far  away  as  Boston  and  maintain 
apartments  here  for  their  weekday 
work  stints. 

—Federal  employes,  paid  less  than 
private  sector  workers  two  decades 
ago,  now  often  make  considerably 
more  than  they  would  in  private  en¬ 
terprise.  Rex  Granum,  for  example, 
more  than  tripled  his  salary  as  an  At¬ 
lanta  newspaper  reporter  when  he 
joined  the  Carter  White  House  to 
serve  as  deputy  press  secretary. 

"This  is  probably  the  first  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  which  more  people  received 
a  salary  raise  when  they  entered 
government  service  than  took  a  sala¬ 
ry  drop,”  James  M.  Fallows.  Carter’s 
chief  speech  writer,  said. 

—With  the  federal  push  to  hire 
more  women,  the  city  has  increasing¬ 
ly  become  the  site  of  the  two- 
bureaucrat  family.  At  the  highest 
federal  levels,  a  few  of  these  fortun¬ 
ate  couples  are  earning  as  much  as 
$80,000  to  $100,000  annually.  In  the 
two- lawyer  family,  combing  annual 
income  can  exceed  $200,000  for  those 
in  private  practice.  Families  with 
combined  incomes  of  $40,000  to  $60,- 
000  a  year  are  common  in  the  capital. 

—Congressmen  have  raised  their 
own  annual  salaries  to  $57,500  and 
the  wages  they  pay  their  growing  le¬ 
gions  of  aides  have  marched  closely 
behind.  Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Cal- 
if.),  for  instance,  has  five  employes 
listed  at  annual  salaries  of  more  than 
$45,000,  and  that  is  rather  common  in 
Congress.  Some  senators  pay  their 
personal  secretaries  more  than  $30.- 
000  annually  from  federal  funds. 

—Realtors  say  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  three-bedroom  house  for  less  than 
$125,000  in  most  middle-class  Wash¬ 
ington  neighborhoods.  Houses  that 
sold  for  $90,000  in  one  desirable  part 
of  the  city  six  years  ago  are  now 
bringing  more  than  $300,000. 

In  many  Midwestern  towns,  a  seller 
would  be  lucky  to  get  $60,000  for  a 
similar  house. 

—Buyers  and  renters  of  office 
space  also  find  that  Washington  is 
strictly  a  seller’s  market,  despite  the 
city’s  boom  in  office  construction. 
Annual  rent  for  downtown  office 


space  is  often  $15  a  square  foot,  more 
than  it  costs  to  build  structures  in 
some  major  urban  areas. 

—Expensive  cars  crowd  the  streets. 
Cadillac  limousines  and  Mercedes- 
Benz  automobiles  are  common.  “And 
the  Volvo  (now  a  $7,(X)0-plus  import) 
is  king  in  Washington.”  one  amazed 
Midwesterner  exclaimed. 

“Washington  was  middle  class  in 
the  ’60s:  now  it’s  upper  middle  class,” 
Alfred  Stem,  a  White  House  aide, 
said.  “It  is  a  mercenary  and  power¬ 
conscious  city.” 

Such  change  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  to  those  who  arrived  here  in  a 
somewhat  idealistic  period  about  15 
years  ago. 

'  “You  hear  a  lot  of  greedy  talk  at 
dinner  parties  now,”  Daniel  S.  Green¬ 
berg,  a  newsletter  publisher,  said. 
“And  it’s  not  just  the  usual  middle- 
class  talk  about  where  to  find  the  best 
bargains.  There’s  a  lot  of  tax-dodging 
talk,  talk  about  clever  accountants.” 

Washington,  of  course,  is  not  the 
only  city  whose  residents  are  fasci¬ 
nated  by  possibilities  for  higher  in¬ 
comes  and  capital  gains,  but  the 
mounting  intensity  of  its  concern  may 
be  unusual. 

"In  my  travels  around  the  country, 
the  discussions  I  hear  in  Southern 
California  are  the  most  similar  to 
those  in  Washington.  That  has  to  do 
with  real  estate  being  the  driving  part 
of  the  conversation,”  David  Cohen, 
president  of  Common  Cause,  the  citi¬ 
zens’  lobby  group,  said. 

One  thing  is  clear,  however.  Wash¬ 
ington  is  not  a  city  of  the  wealthy  few 
but  rather  a  city  of  the  moderately 
wealthy  many. 

“There  are  few  multimillionaires, 
but  Washington  probably  has  the 
biggest,  richest  middle  class  of  any 
city  in  America,”  a  financial  expert 
who  recently  returned  to  Los  Angeles 
said. 

The  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
with  3  million  residents,  is  a  white- 
collar  region  with  many  technically 
trained  persons  and  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  college  graduates  of  any 
metropolitan  area. 

Most  of  the  area’s  wealth  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  suburbs— in  Mary¬ 
land’s  Montgomery  County  and  in 
Virginia’s  Arlington  and  Fairfax 
counties.  The  three  rank  among  the 
nation’s  top  counties  in  every  mea¬ 
sure  of  income. 

Why  has  the  Washington  area 
grown  so  wealthy? 

A  major  cause  is  the  expansion  of 
its  private  sector.  As  government  re¬ 
gulations  and  programs  have  multi¬ 
plied  in  the  last  two  decades,  hordes 
of  lawyers,  lobbyLsts,  businessmen, 
trade  associations,  universities  and 
local  government  bodies  have  estab¬ 
lished  or  expanded  operations  in  the 
city,  increasing  the  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures  for  homes,  offices  and  services. 

By  one  estimate,  the  number  of 
lobbyists  here  has  doubled  in  five 
years. 

Companies  that  stand  to  gain  much 
through  minor  changes  in  legislation 
or  regulation  seem  willing  to  pay  al¬ 


most  unlimited  legal  fees.  Thus  the 
number  of  lawyers  in  major  legal 
firms  here  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1970,  and  many  new  firms  have 
been  started.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
Washington  lawyer  in  private  prac¬ 
tice  to  make  $80,000  annually  before 
he  reaches  the  age  of  40.  Lawyers  in 
private  practice,  not  government  offi¬ 
cials,  are  buying  many  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  houses  in  the  area. 

Washington  is  a  city  of  lawyers 
and,  as  Fallows,  the  Carter  sp^h 
writer,  put  it,  ’’lawyers  set  a  standard 
that  makes  you  feel  poor.” 

International  organizations,  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  which  pay  high  tax- 
exempt  salaries,  have  expand^  their 
presence  in  Washington,  as  have 
forei^  governments.  The  city’s  bur¬ 
geoning  population  of  fine  restaurants 
is  being  f^  by  people  charging  off 
their  meals  to  someone  else  as  they 
try  to  influence  each  other  and  to 
trade  information. 

Washington’s  federal  sector  also 
has  done  well  for  itself.  Government 
workers  often  made  less  than  em¬ 
ployes  in  private  industry  a  few  years 
am.  but  Congress  pas^  a  law  in 
1962  under  which  f^eral  white-col¬ 
lar  pay  must  be  compvable  to  private 
pay.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
remits  that  federal  pay  reached 
“comparability”  in  1969,  and  Congress 
assured  automatic  increases  by  pac¬ 
ing  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  in  1970.  (The  Washington  real 
estate  boom  started  a  couple  of  years 
later.) 

Federal  pay  was  allowed  to  rise  by 
7.05%  in  1977,  but  Carter  announced 
a  5.5%  cap  this  year  as  an  anti-infla¬ 
tion  measure. 

The  automatic  federal  pay  in¬ 
creases  have  helped  fuel  the  infla¬ 
tionary  pressures  for  housing  and 
services  and  serve  to  insulate  Wash¬ 
ington  against  a  recession. 

But  even  critics  of  the  Washington 
pay  system  acknowledge  that,  in  the 
capital,  tension-filled  jobs  with  long 
hours  are  the  rule. 

“I  understand  now  why  the  salaries 
are  high,”  Fallows  said.  “The  work  is 
really  hard,  and  they  compensate  you 
for  never  seeing  your  wife  or  family.” 

Those  who  have  moved  here  and 
bought  a  house  recently  find  the  fi¬ 
nancial  bind  especially  tight,  even 
with  a  salary  of  $45,(j00  or  $50.(X)0. 
Faced  with  mortgage  payments  that 
can  exceed  $800  or  $1,000  a  month, 
such  families  can  find  themselves 
dipping  into  savings  every  month. 

'The  burden  of  high  housing  costs  is 
intensified  by  the  pressure  that  many 
Washington  parents  feel  to  send  their 
children  to  private  schools  on  the  col¬ 
lege,  secondary  or  even  elementary 
level,  because  of  their  low  opinion  of 
the  quality  of  public  education  here. 

Charles  Warren,  a  former  Califor¬ 
nia  assemblyman  from  Los  Angeles 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the  federal 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
said  he  anticipated  greater  expenses 
here  because  of  having  to  send  his 
children  to  private  coUeges  so  they 
would  get  an  education  comparable  to 


that  in  Calfiornia’s  public  university 
system. 

Warren  figures  it  costs  his  family 
“20%  to  25%  more  to  live  here  than 
in  California,  and  our  standard  of  life 
has  not  improved.”  He  cites  higher 
housing,  food,  recreation  and  trans¬ 
portation  costs  and  higher  clothing 
costs  required  by  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced  change  in  seasons. 

Warren  makes  $57,000  annually. 
‘"That’s  a  nice  salary,  but  I  could  live 
as  well  in  California  on  $40,000,” 
Warren  said. 

In  Washington  as  elsewhere,  many 
have  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  city’s 
affluence  and  inflationary  standard. 
Retired  persons  and  those  who  work 
for  small  businesses,  for  example,  find 
that  their  incomes  have  remained 
fairly  static  while  costs  have  zoomed. 

Even  occupations  that  normally 
bring  well  above-average  income 
have  slipped.  “Professors  and  report¬ 
ers  have  been  bypassed  by  Washing¬ 
ton’s  inflation,”  publisher  Greenberg 
said. 

Also  hard  pressed  are  thousands  of 
poor  people,  many  of  them  black.  De¬ 
spite  the  prices  charged  by  the  city’s 
hotels  and  restaurants,  many  Wash¬ 
ington  service  workers  still  earn  less 
than  $4  an  hour. 

At  the  same  time.  Washington  has 
a  long-standing  and  sizable  popula¬ 
tion  of  middle-  and  upper-middle- 
class  blacks. 

Long  well -represented  in  lower- 
level  federal  employment,  blacks 
have  become  increasingly  prominent 
in  ui^r-income  federal  jobs  during 
the  last  decade. 

Because  real  estate  speculation  is 
prevalent,  it  is  not  su^rising  that 
workers  from  executive  agencies  and 
congressional  offices  talk  about  col¬ 
leagues  who  have  “made  a  killing  in 
real  estate.”  More  than  half  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  list  real  estate  in¬ 
vestments  in  addition  to  their  homes 
in  their  statements  of  assets. 

Over  the  long  run,  relatively  high 
incomes,  spiraling  costs  and  specula¬ 
tion  that  characterize  today’s  Wash¬ 
ington  may  affect  the  quality  of  the 
federal  government  There  are  fre¬ 
quent  complaints  that  certain 
government  agencies  “lack  any  ideal¬ 
ism  anymore.” 

Fallows,  who  is  leaving  his  White 
House  speech-writing  post  for  a  job 
with  Atlantic  Monthly  at  less  pay, 
said,  “You  have  a  governing  class 
that  is  significantly  more  privileged 
than  the  people  they  are  governing. 
In  Washington,  you  begin  to  think 
that  $40,000  or  $50,000  or  $60,000  a 
year  is  what  it  takes  to  get  along.”  He 
said  that  creation  of  such  a  “manda¬ 
rin”  class  is  “a  danger  to  the  repub¬ 
lic.” 

Despite  such  dire  talk,  most  Wash¬ 
ingtonians  seem  to  think  that  the 
area’s  financial  trends  will  be  ever 
upward. 

“People  ask,  ‘When’s  the  boom 
going  to  end?”’  Benny  L.  Kass,  a 
lawyer  who  advises  Washingtonians 
on  how  to  make  money  on  real  estate, 
said,“I  don’t  know,  why  should  itend?” 
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Stories  goose  geese  sales 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  holiday  goose  is  a  newspaper  suc¬ 
cess  story. 

Geese  are  eaten  at  Thanksgiving — at 
the  first  Thanksgiving  there  were  more 
geese  than  turkeys — but  they  are  consid¬ 
ered  more  of  a  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  Day  custom. 

Because  some  newspaper  food  editors 
have  chosen  to  display  the  goose  over 
the  turkey  or  duck  in  recent  holidays,  the 
goose  has  made  a  comeback. 

Ben  Kropp,  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  processors  of  geese,  Pietrus 
Foods,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn.,  said  that  be¬ 
fore  the  geese  growers  started  the  Na¬ 
tional  Goose  Council  his  company  was 
carrying  over  about  80,000  to  120,000 
pounds  of  geese  from  one  holiday  to  the 
next.  “For  the  five  years  after  the  coun¬ 
cil  started  publicizing  geese,  we  were 
able  to  sell  all  of  our  geese.  We  attribute 
almost  all  of  that  success  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  support. 

“When  they  read  about  geese  in  the 
newspapers  those  readers  remember  eat¬ 
ing  geese  when  they  were  young.  There 
is  kind  of  a  romantic  notion  about 
geese,”  said  Kropp.  Over  the  years,  he 
said,  turkey  has  been  promoted,  and 
until  the  newspaper  articles  people  for¬ 
got  about  the  goose. 
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Promoting  geese  for  the  National 
Goose  Council,  among  other  clients, 
Howard  Helmer,  president  of  Food 
Communications,  135  E.  55th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  says,  “Food  editors  of  local 
newspapers  represent  to  us  a  selling 
force  unparalled  by  any  other  single 
medium  (except  for  women’s  service 
magazines).  In  a  newspaper,  if  we  were 
to  advertise  the  reader  may  not  regard 
the  ad.  But  a  homemaker  has  a  favorite 
food  writer  she  has  confidence  in. 

“We  try  to  get  as  many  food  writers 
we  can  to  use  our  pictures  and  stories  we 
write  generically.  We  never  use  brand 
names  except  for  new  products.  Our 
favorite  people  in  the  world  are  the  food 
writers.  We  have  standing  accounts  at 
the  Four  Seasons  and  Lutece 
restaurants — the  best — in  New  York 
where  we  talk  about  stories  over  lunch 
with  food  writers,”  Helmer  said. 

In  the  past  year  he  and  Tom  Arsenault, 
who  started  three  years  ago  as  director  of 
public  relations,  visited  150  newspaper 
food  editors  in  their  cities,  including  such 
places  as  Rockford,  III.,  Grand  Rapids 
and  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  “1  learn  so  much 
sitting  down  and  talking  with  these  food 
people.  They’re  so  giving  and  so  help¬ 
ful.”  Arsenault  said. 

Their  clients  include  the  American 
Egg  Board,  Sunkist  Growers,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Lamb  Council,  the  California  Ice¬ 
berg  Lettuce  Commission,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Goose  Council,  and  they  just  started 
a  project  for  Campbell’s  Soup. 

Newspaper  food  editors  in  individual 
cities  can  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
buying  habits — and  whether  a  new  prod¬ 
uct  even  gets  off  the  ground.  Helmer  said 
he  has  a  potential  client  who  is  currently 
testing  a  product  in  Savannah,  Ga..  and 
in  Davenport,  Iowa.  “This  company  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  product  and  merchandising  ad¬ 
vertising  it  in  these  two  cities. 

"Whether  the  newspaper  food  editors 
in  Savannah  and  Davenport  report  on  the 
product  favorably  will  be  an  enormous 
factor  in  determining  if  the  product  goes 
national,”  Helmer  said. 

He  said  he  is  very  surprised  at  how 
many  readers  take  the  food  pages  of  their 
newspapers  seriously,  quoting  a  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau  survey  on 
“Food  Shopping  and  Eating  Patterns”, 
released  in  June  1978.  The  NAB  reported 
that  60%  of  those  reading  the  daily 
newspaper  in  the  past  week  saw  recipes 
or  newspaper  articles  about  food.  (In  the 
same  survey,  55%  of  all  shoppers  say 
they  check  food  store  ads  before  going 
on  a  major  food  shopping  trip.) 

Helmer  said  he  has  found  that  readers 
clip  about  as  many  recipes  as  coupons 
from  newspapers.  “It’s  always  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  food  pr  people  to  come  up 
with  a  new  angle  for  the  same  old  prod¬ 
uct,  and  we  have  found  that  the  goose  is 


not  quite  as  versatile  as  eggs.  Coming  up 
with  a  different  new  way  to  present  the 
same  old  stuffed  goose  is  tough.” 

There’s  a  certain  trick  to  getting  food 
stories  into  the  newspapers,  he  said. 
Helmer  gets  advice  from  home 
economists  and  has  professional  photo¬ 
graphic  consultants.  He  is  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  measure  the  impact  food  pub¬ 
licity  has  on  newspaper  food  pages. 


Marsteller  forms 
agri-marketing  unit 

Marsteller  Inc.  has  formed  the  Marstel¬ 
ler  A gri- Marketing  Group  to  be  based  in 
Chicago.  The  group  will  combine  the  ad¬ 
vertising  capabilities  of  Marsteller  with 
the  public  relations  services  of  Burson- 
Marsteller  to  offer  clients  total  communi¬ 
cations  packages. 

“The  consolidation  of  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  in  the  Midwest  reflects  our  on¬ 
going  commitment  to  this  important  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  business,”  says  Ramon  G. 
Gaulke,  president  of  Marsteller  Inc.  “By 
moving  our  New  York  staff  and  accounts 
to  Chicago,  which  is  closer  to  the  major 
agricultural  markets,  we  believe  we  can 
better  serve  our  existing  clients,”  he 
adds. 

Marsteller  Inc.,  including  Burson- 
Marsteller,  is  the  second  largest  agency  in 
agricultural  billings,  with  $18  million  re¬ 
ported  in  1978.  Marsteller’s  largest  ag¬ 
ricultural  account,  FMC  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Group,  will  be  moved  from  the 
New  York  office  to  Chicago. 

The  Agri- Marketing  Group,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  division  of  Marsteller  Inc.,  will 
be  located  in  Chicago  at  One  East  Wacker 
Drive,  18th  floor. 


Legally  speaking 
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It  is  likely  that  the  nation’s  courts  will 
continue  to  struggle  with  delicate  con¬ 
stitutional  questions  involving  press 
freedom.  Conflicting  decisions  will 
abound  as  rights  are  balanced,  some¬ 
times  haphazardly. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  be  the  final 
arbiter  of  these  disputes.  On  one  hand,  it 
will  strive  to  protect  the  defamed  indi¬ 
vidual  or  the  criminal  defendant.  On  the 
other,  it  will  confront  First  Amendment 
rights  of  the  press.  Hanging  in  the  bal¬ 
ance  is  the  public’s  interest  in  the  free 
flow  of  news  about  government  and  so¬ 
ciety,  a  stream  of  information  that  reaches 
its  destination  only  when  unencumbered 
by  damage  suits  and  jailed  reporters. 
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Phototypesetting  pa  per, 
designed  for  use  the 
bilizotion  process,  gives  you 
sharper  characters  that  you  can 
blow  up  a  hundred  tinnes  (like  this 
ampersand)  and  see  less  fuzz  and 
fewer  breaks  than  ever  before. 

How  is  it  done? 

After  years  of  research,  GAP  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  emulsion,  providing  greater 
contrast,  whiter  whites,  blacker  blacks  and 
sharper  characters.  You  also  get  consistency  of 
quality  from  roll  to  roll.  As  well  as  an  image  that, 
after  processing,  retains  its  original  density  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

The  matte  finish,  besides  reducing  glare,  takes 
pen  or  pencil  notes  beautifully. 

If  you'd  like  a  truly  reliable  source  of  quality  pho¬ 
totypesetting  stabilization  paper,  call  your  local  GAP 
graphic  arts  dealer.  And  while  you're  at  it,  check  out 
our  Gaftype  C  paper.  You'll  find  it  ideal  for  con¬ 
ventional  processing.  We  also  supply  the 
chemistry  for  both  processes. 


Unretouched  blowup  from  10  pt  Tiffany 
phototype  set  on  Gaftype  S  paper 


Indiana  court  rules 
in  favor  of  IRE 


A  little  publicized  judgment  in  favor  of 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Inc. 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Marion  (Indiana) 
County  is  expected  to  have  a  significant 
impact  on  libel  cases  against  IRE  now 
pending  in  other  states. 

The  Indiana  court  decision  is  the  first 
one  rendered  in  favor  of  IRE  based  on 
the  facts  in  the  case,  according  to  News- 
day  associate  editor  Bob  Greene,  who 
headed  the  IRE's  investigative  team  in 
Arizona.  Greene  said  some  of  the  law¬ 
suits  against  IRE  in  other  states  have 
been  thrown  out  due  to  jurisdictional 
reasons,  but  the  Indiana  decision  is  the 
first  based  on  the  facts. 

Ed  DeLaney,  attorney  for  IRE,  said 
the  Indiana  decision  will  be  “helpful”  in 
suits  against  IRE  in  other  states. 

The  Indiana  suit  was  brought  against 
IRE  and  Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc. 
by  Peter  Licavoli,  Jr.  In  the  IRE  series, 
which  was  carried  by  an  assortment  of 
newspapers  around  the  country  in  the 
spring  of  1977,  Licavoli  complained  that 
he  was  unjustly  linked  to  Mafia  infiltra¬ 
tion  in  Arizona.  The  series  also  linked 
Licavoli,  Jr.  to  drug  smuggling. 

Licavoli  and  his  father  sued  separately 
10  other  news  organizations  across  the 
country. 

In  its  decision,  the  court  found  that  (1) 
IRE  did  not  have  any  knowledge  that 
statements  in  the  articles  it  prepared 
about  Peter  Licavoli,  Jr.  were  false;  (2) 
the  IRE  was  not  aware  of  any  facts  indi¬ 
cating  such  a  high  degree  of  probable 
falsity  that  to  publish  the  statements  in 
the  articles  it  prepared  amounted  to  reck¬ 
lessness;  and  (3)  IRE  was  not  negli¬ 
gent  in  its  investigation  and  writing  of  the 
stories  at  issue. 

The  court  stated;  “The  record  does 
not  contain  any  fact  indicating  actual 
malice  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  IRE. 
In  fact,  the  record  shows  that  IRE  pub¬ 
lished  the  statements  only  after  a 


thorough  and  systematic  investigation  of 
organized  crime  in  Arizona  produced  the 
information  published  about  Peter 
Licavoli,  Jr. 

The  court  added:  “Even  Peter 
Licavoli,  Jr.  himself  offered  no  rebutting 
information  prior  to  publication  in  spite 
of  knowledge  that  articles  referring  to  his 
criminal  activities  were  being  written  and 
in  spite  of  requests  to  provide  such  in¬ 
formation  or  to  meet  with  reporters.” 

The  court  further  stated:  “The  investi¬ 
gation  was  conducted  in  a  manner  suited 
to  a  reputable  and  reliable  journalistic 
organization  by  reputable  and  skilled  re¬ 
porters.” 

In  another  IRE  case,  heard  in 
Maricopa  (Arizona)  County  on  January 
2,  a  judge  granted  more  than  10  out-of- 
state  newspapers  a  judgment  dropping 
them  as  defendants  in  litigation  brought 
against  them  by  Kemper  Marley. 

The  newspapers  were  dropped  as  de¬ 
fendants  when  the  court  ruled  that  the 
Arizona  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
them.  The  newspapers  argued  that  they 
have  minimal  contact  in  Arizona  since 
they  have  no  offices  there  and  either 
have  no  circulation  or  a  very  low  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  state. 

Attorneys  for  Marley  contended  that 
the  out-oLstate  newspapers  should  be 
held  accountable  in  Arizona  because 
they  were  part  of  a  conspiracy.  In  grant¬ 
ing  the  motion,  the  judge  did  not  address 
himself  to  this  contention. 

Also  dropped  as  defendants  in  the 
Marley  suit  were  26  members  of  the  IRE 
team  that  worked  on  the  Arizona  series. 
In  granting  a  summary  judgment  to  drop 
them  from  Marley’ s  suit,  the  court  found 
that  they  should  not  be  considered  de¬ 
fendants  since  they  did  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  writing  the  articles  in 
which  Marley’s  name  appeared. 

In  Marley’s  suit,  only  the  IRE  report¬ 
ers  who  worked  on  the  articles  in  which 


Marley  is  mentioned.  Associated  Press. 
United  Press  International  and  the 
Arizona  newspapers  remain  as  defen¬ 
dants. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Indiana  decision 
will  be  used  by  the  defendants  to  aid  in 
their  defense. 

High  Court  to  decide 
‘public  figure’  cases 

The  Supreme  Court  in  future  will  be 
narrowing  down  on  a  definition  of  the 
term  “public  figure”,  a  matter  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  press  because,  under  a  1964 
high  court  ruling,  a  “public  figure”  suing 
for  libel  must  prove  not  merely  that  he 
was  harmed,  but  that  “actual  malice  was 
involved”. 

On  January  8  the  justices  agreed  to 
decide  whether  two  libel  litigants  are 
“public  figures”.  One  is  a  writing  scien¬ 
tist  who  has  received  public  funds  and 
whose  research  was  derided  by  Senator 
William  Proxmire  (D.-Wisc.)  in  a 
“Golden  Fleece  award”. 

The  other  is  a  Virginia  resident  who 
was  called  a  Soviet  agent  in  a  book  but 
who  had  been  involved  in  criminal  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  at  one  time. 

The  high  court  will  review  rulings  that 
experimental  psychologist  Ronald  R. 
Hutchinson  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  and 
Ilya  Wolston  are  in  the  same  legal  cate¬ 
gory  as  public  officials.  Winning  dam¬ 
ages  is  vastly  more  difficult  for  a  “public 
figure”  than  for  a  private  citizen. 

Hutchinson  sued  Proxmire  for  $8  mil¬ 
lion  after  the  senator  awarded  the  Fleece 
to  federal  agencies  that  had  given  the 
psychologist  $500,000  for  research  into 
human  and  animal  aggression.  This  be¬ 
havior  was  described  in  a  senate  speech, 
press  releases  and  broadcast  interviews 
as  a  study  of  why  “rats,  monkeys  and 
human  beings  bite  and  clench  their 
jaws.” 

5,626  individuals 
donate  $1  to  charity 

Can  a  medium-sized  newspaper  get 
thousands  of  people — pre-schoolers  to 
great-grandmothers — personally  in¬ 
volved  with  a  few  dozen  underprivileged 
kids  smack  in  the  middle  of  the  busiest 
time  of  the  year? 

The  Southwest  Times  Record  at  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  did  that  and  more  with  its 
Community  Christmas  Card,  which  is 
different  from  other  newspaper  charities 
in  that  nobody  can  contribute  more  than 
a  dollar  bill.  The  Community  Christmas 
Card  also  refuses  contributions  from 
businesses,  civic  organizations,  churches 
and  professional  groups.  Each  dollar 
must  come  from  a  different  individual. 

This  past  Christmas,  5,626  people 
signed  the  newspaper’s  Community 
Christmas  Card,  which  was  published  as 
part  of  the  Christmas  Eve  edition. 
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THE  BEST  KEEPS  GETTING  BETTER 
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CAMERA-READY 


(518)792-9914 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  (212)557-2333 


Complete  TV  Listings 
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'  Any  Point  Size 

Complete  TV  Booklets 
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H  polio  ever 
makesa 
comeback, 
we  can  all  take 
some  of  the  blame 


Right  now,  millions  of  our  kids  are  not  immunized  against 
childhood’s  most  dreaded  diseases.  Example:  19  mil 
lion  kids  are  at  risk  of  becoming  polio  cripples. 

What  happened?  In  1962,  the  biggest  news  in  health 
care  was  the  development  of  the  Sabin  oral  vaccine 
for  each  of  three  poliovirus  strains.  In  most  of  the  world  it 
replaced  Salk  vaccine,  the  first  polio  preventative  (ad 
ministered  by  injection).  In  1963,  after  investing  16 
years  in  polio  research,  Lederle  Laboratories  made 
mass  immunization  simple  and  practical  by  combin 
ing  all  three  Sabin  vaccines  into  a  single  oral  vac 
cine.  Soon,  polio  was  on  its  way  out. 

Unfortunately,  once  the  disease  was  under  con 
trol,  people  stopped  worrying  about  it— the 
general  public,  the  press,  the  medical 
profession.  We  all  relaxed  our  vigi¬ 
lance.  So  now  we  have  work  to  do. 


Let’s  work  together.  The  drug  Indus 
try  has  the  vaccines.  Physicians 
are  ready  to  use  them.  But  pub¬ 
lic  health  has  always  been  a  job 
for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

No  profession  has  shown  more 
effectiveness  in  mobilizing  com¬ 
munity  action  than  the  news 
media— in  the  past,  and  right  now. 


(For  more  information  on  pharmaceutical  research,  wFIWWWOTBooklet  "Response  to  Human  Health  Needs”) 
LEDERLE  LABORATORIES,  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 
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^Just  one  more  question 
for  our  ffle^iif 

At  what  point  do  corporations’  requests  for  personal  information 

become  an  unwarranted  invasion  of  our  privacy? 

How  many  of  the  questions  they  ask  (and  answers  they  demand) 
are  really  necessaty?  How  much  information  do  they  already  have  about 
us?  Where  did  they  get  it?  How  accurate  is  it?  And  how  freely  do  they 
exchange  it  among  themselves? 


Because  these  questions  worry  so  many  Americans  today,  Mna 
wants  to  tell  you  how  we  are  committed  to  doing  business  when  you 
come  to  an  £tna  agent  or  broker  for  personal  insurance:* 

We’ll  ask  you  for  the  information  we  need,  and  no  more.  We’ll  tell 
you  what  data  we’re  after,  how  we  intend  to  get  it  and  from  whom.  If 
we  turn  you  down,  we’ll  tell  you  why.  (And  we  won’t  turn  you  down 
just  because  someone  else  has.) 

If  you  think  we  have  misinformation,  just  ask  what  we’ve  got.  We’ll 
tell  you  the  nature  and  substance  of  all  underwriting  infmmation  in 
your  file.  (Except  medical  information  which  we’ll  give  your  doctor.) 

If  you  say  some  part  of  it  is  wrong,  we’ll  reinvestigate— and  respond? 

And  we’ll  go  out  of  our  way  not  to  pass  on  information  about  you 
without  permission? 

By  openly  discussing  our  policies  on  privacy,  we  hope  to  encourage 
action  among  governmental  and  private  organizations.  And  to  insure  this, 
we  support  both  voluntary  and  legislative  measures  as  recommended  by 
the  federal  govemmentls  Privacy  Protection  Study  Commissioa'' 

Today  the  burden  of  proof  rests  uprni  business  and  government  to 
show  that  we  deal  fairly  and  openly  with  private  citizens.  Don’t  under¬ 
estimate  your  own  influence  in  helping  to  protect  your  personal  privacy. 
Use  it  as  we  are  trying  to  use  ours. 

JEtaa. 

is  protecting  your  privacji 

'  When  any  state  law  requires  our  information  is  correct,  we’ll  we  let  you  know  what  they  are  use  of  personal  information,  also 
us  to  act  differently,  naturally,  we  tell  you  so.  If  you  ask,  we'll  even  in  advance).  For  example,  /Etna  created  the  Commission  to  ex- 
must  comply.  put  your  disagreement  in  the  will  provide  information  needed  plore  the  need  for  similar 

2  “Respond”  means:  If  we  are  record.  We’ll  also  distribute  that  by  those  selling  or  servicing  our  restraints  on  local  governments 
wrong,  we’ll  correct  the  error  by  statement  of  disagreement  in  the  policies,  for  fraud  prevention,  or  and  businesses.  /Etna’s  Presi- 
informing  our  source  and  any-  same  way  as  we  would  correct  when  required  by  law.  dent,  William  O.  Bailey,  served 

one  else  you  request  who  received  an  error.  The  federal  Privacy  Act  of  on  this  commission  and  the  con- 

the  misinformation  from  us  in  3  Occasionally,  sound  business  1974  which  established  controls  elusions  it  arrived  at  are  the 

the  past  two  years.  If  we  conclude  reasons  dictate  exceptions  (and  over  the  federal  government’s  basis  for  j^ltna’s  privacy  policy. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  contacting  Henry  L.  Savage,  Jr.,  Public  Relations,  v^tna  Life  &  Casualty, 
151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT.  06156, Telephone  (203)  273-6545. 


.^tna 


LI  FE8.  CASUALTY 


/Etna  Life  &  Casualty, 
151  Farmington  Avenue, 
Hartford,  CT  06156 
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McGoff  faces  disorderly 
conduct  charge  in  Aspen 


Panax  Corporation  chairman  John 
McGoff  was  scheduled  to  appear  in  As¬ 
pen,  Colorado,  court  on  Thursday 
(January  18)  on  charges  of  third-degree 
assault,  disorderly  conduct  and  reckless 
endangerment. 

The  charges  stem  from  an  altercation 
that  occurred  in  an  Aspen  supper  club  on 
December  21.  McGoff  was  dining  with 
his  family  and  some  friends  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  Theater- Restaurant  when  a  group 
of  entertainers  began  to  sing  a  song,  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  satire  on  drug  abuse,  called 
“Everybody  Today  is  Turning  On.” 

After  protesting,  McGoff  allegedly 
threw  a  wine  or  champagne  glass  at  the 
performers  but  missed,  instead  hitting 
and  breaking  a  glass  chandelier  that  was 
hanging  above  the  stage,  police  said. 

Glass  showered  down  and  a  member 
of  the  audience,  17-year-old  Mary  Beth 
Savary  of  Sarasota,  Florida,  was  cut  on 
the  head,  according  to  police.  She  re¬ 
ceived  five  stitches  at  a  local  hospital. 

According  to  police,  McGoff  also 
slapped  a  card  out  of  a  police  officer's 
hand  as  he  was  attempting  to  read 
McGoff  his  constitutional  rights. 

MEW 

FMMIUPS 


three-times-weekly 
TV  column  and  daily 
Q&A  —  "Shull's  Mailbag." 

Revealing, 

sometimes  acid-tongued, 
comments  from  a  veteran 
TV  reporter, 

A  regular  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  T ulsa  World, 

Bergen  Record,  Calgary  Herald, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 

Call  collect  or  write 
John  Kearns,  Sales  Manager 

iMlcr-CMHliMeMial 
Press  SvHilsaie 

1 1 1  N.  Isabel,  Glendale,  Calif.  91206  P.O.  Box  991 
(213)241-4141  Ext.  251 
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The  incident  went  unreported  until  the 
wire  services  carried  stories  on  January 
5.  The  flagship  Panax  newspaper,  the 
Escanahe  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  carried 
on  Page  2  of  its  January  6  edition  an  AP 
account  of  the  incident  with  a  two  col¬ 
umn,  .36  point  headline  reading:  “Pub¬ 
lisher  is  facing  charges.”  On  the  same 
page  was  a  four  column,  48  point  head 
which  read:  “McGoff  issues  statement.” 

In  his  lengthy  statement,  McGoff 
talked  about  how  he  has  been  worried 
about  protecting  his  family  from  the 
“swill  of  filth  which  seems  to  be  closing 
in  on  us  on  all  sides.” 

McGoff  said  that  while  vacationing  in 
Aspen,  he  had  gone  to  the  supper  club 
with  his  family  and  two  other  families. 
“With  us,”  he  said,  “were  my  children 
and  the  children  of  the  other  two 
couples,  ranging  in  age  from  5  to  the  late 
teens.” 

McGoff  said  the  show  “was  fine,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  very  end.”  Then,  he  said, 
“the  owner  of  the  place,  who  was  play¬ 
ing  piano,  led  into  a  song  extolling  drugs 
of  all  kinds,  including  hard  drugs  and 
making  light  of  their  use.  That  made  me 
mad. 

“I  not  only  worry  for  my  own  chil¬ 
dren,  but  I  fear  and  despise  drugs  and 
those  who  push  them  on  children  be¬ 
cause  1  know  the  horrible  harm  they  can 
and  do  to  human  life,”  McGoff  said. 

“In  that  setting,  and  for  that  reason,  it 
enraged  me  to  listen  to  a  song  about  the 
joys  of  drugs,  especially  in  a  room  full  of 
impressionable  children.” 

McGoff  said  he  complained  to  man¬ 
agement  about  the  song  and  was  told  by 
the  owner,  “Look  I’m  not  running  a  kin¬ 
dergarten  here.” 

Panax  Corporation  publishes  51 
weekly  and  eight  daily  newspapers  in 
Michigan  and  seven  other  states. 

Editor  dies 

Thomas  M.  Rettew  III,  49,  editor  of 
the  Wilminfiton  (Del.)  Sunday  News 
Journal  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  Belle¬ 
vue  Hills  home,  December  22. 

He  began  with  the  News-Journal  pa¬ 
pers  22  years  ago  and  was  an  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  morning  News 
when  executive  editor  Frederick  W. 
Hartmann  named  him  editor  of  the  newly 
launched  Sunday  paper  in  1975. 

Under  Rettew' s  sometimes  editorship 
the  paper  rose  from  an  initial  60,(X)0  cir¬ 
culation  to  an  average  weekly  paid  total 
of  101,245. 

His  formula  was  based  on  a  lively,  en¬ 
tertaining  writing  style  with  emphasis 
placed  on  people  and  lifestyle  oriented 
features. 


Widow  of  founder 
of  Gannett  dies 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  (Caroline)  Gannett, 
widow  of  the  founder  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.,  died  January  3.  She  was  84  and  had 
been  ill  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  Gannett,  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Rochester,  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Werner,  who  was  Associate  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York 
State,  and  Mrs.  Lillie  Boiler  Werner. 

She  married  Gannett  in  1920  shortly 
after  he  moved  to  Rochester  and  pur¬ 
chased  two  newspapers  that  were  con¬ 
solidated  into  the  Times-Union.  Gannett 
died  in  1957.  At  that  time,  Gannett  Co. 
consisted  of  22  newspapers  and  today 
consists  of  78  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Gannett  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 
from  1952  until  1969  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Gannett  Foundation,  which  makes 
charitable  contributions  in  areas  served 
by  Gannett  newspapers,  from  1947  to 
1977  and  as  trustee  emeritus  since  then. 

She  served  as  chairman  of  the  Frank 
Gannett  Newspapercarrier  Scholarships 
Inc.  from  its  founding  in  1952  until  last 
September. 

Mrs.  Gannett  was  active  in  educa¬ 
tional  affairs,  seiving  16  years  on  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  In 
recent  years,  she  made  charitable  con¬ 
tributions  to  educational,  health  and  cul¬ 
tural  organizations. 

Mrs.  Gannett  is  survived  by  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Charles  (Sally)  McAdam  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  a  son,  Dixon  of 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  six  grandchildren 
and  one  great  grandchild. 


Lloyd  Hollister  dies 

Lloyd  Hollister,  86,  former  owner  of 
Lloyd  Hollister,  Inc.  publishers  of  com¬ 
munity  newspapers  in  the  North  Shore 
area  of  Illinois  died,  January  1. 

Lloyd  Hollister,  Inc.  published  the 
Evanston  Review,  Wilmette  Life,  Win- 
netka  Talk,  Glencoe  News,  Glenview 
Announcements,  Northbrook  Star  and 
four  Lake  County  weekly  newspapers 
before  the  group  was  sold  to  Time  Inc., 
in  1969. 

Hollister  began  his  newspaper  career 
57  years  ago  as  an  overdue  subscriptions 
collector  for  the  Bowman  Publishing  Co. 
in  Evanston,  111. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  Rotary 
International  and  led  a  life  devoted  to 
community  involvement. 

In  1948,  he  conceived  the  International 
Students  Committee,  bringing  students 
from  other  countries  to  Northwestern 
University  for  graduate  study.  Two 
graduate  fellowships  were  created  at  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism.  Northwest¬ 
ern  in  his  honor. 
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OUTOF 
THE  DARK 


The  3M  “Pyrofax”  Imaging  System 
doesn’t  need  a  darkroom.  Or  plumbing, 
chemicals,  processors,  or  any  of  the  other 
materials  needed  to  run  one.  Thanks  to  a 
unique  technology,  the  Pyrofax  System 
produces  press-ready  offset  plates  without 
film  or  silver  And  it  does  it  all  in  just  over 
2y2  minutes. 

What’s  more,  the  Pyrofax  System  Ccin 
produce  as  many  as  92  plates  an  hour  with 
clean,  sharp  halftones  up  to  85-Iines.  And 
it’s  compatible  with  neeirly  all  plates  as 
small  £is  10"  X  15"  or  2is  large  as  40"  x  50". 

With  Pyrofax,  you  can  even  make  up  to 
four  plates  from  a  single  exposure.  So  if 
you  have  two  or  more  press  lines  or  need 
four  or  more  plates  or  proofs  per  page 


layout,  you’ll  save  even  more  time. 

Pyrofax  is  an  extremely  easy-to-operate 
system  that  can  be  located  in  your  press 
room,  composing  room,  or  virtually 
anywhere  in  your  plant. 

More  than  a  hundred  offset  and  direct  • 
litho  newspaper  and  commercial  printing 
plants  worldwide  have  brought  their 
platemaking  operations  out  of  the  dark  with 
the  3M  Pyrofax  System.  For  additional 
information,  write:  Pyrofax  Products,  3M 
Centei;  Bldg.  223-3N.  St.  Paul,  MN  55101. 
Or  better  yet,  why  not  call  Leslie  G.  Curtis, 
Pyrofax  Marketing  Manager,  at  (612) 
733-8473.  He  can  tell  you  more  and 
arrange  for  you  to  see  Ae  Pyrofax  System 
in  operation  at  a  plant  like  yours. 
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PAULA  NEUSTADT  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  soles  production  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times  consumer  market¬ 
ing  department.  She  will  direct  tele¬ 
phone  soles,  door-to-door  canvassing 
and  home  delivery  of  the  Times.  Neu- 
stodt  joined  the  paper  in  1 973  os  o  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  school  and  college 
service  division.  In  1975,  she  moved 
into  the  consumer  marketing  sales  de¬ 
velopment  division. 


Phil  Rkndina — appointed  mailroom 
foreman  of  the  Gary  ( Ind.)  Post-Trihune. 


PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs 
announces  the 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation 
Fellowships  in  Economics  Journalism 
for  the  academic  year  1979-80 

Eight  fellowships  awarded 
annually  to  working  journ¬ 
alists  for  study  of  modern 
economic  analysis  and  its 
application  to  public  policy 
issues.  Full  tuition  and 
stipend  provided. 

For  further  information  and 
application  forms,  contact: 

Sloan  Fellowship  Program 
Woodrow  Wilson  School 
Princeton  University 
Princeton,  NJ.  08540 
Telephone:  609-452-4799 
Application  deadline: 

March  15,  1979 


Charles  F.  Roberts— to  composing 
room  day  foreman  of  the  Bridgew  ater 
(N.J.)  Courier-News. 

*  *  sic 

Richard  D.  Carreno,  former  reporter 
and  editor  for  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram — to  editorial  director  of  Wri¬ 
ter's  Clearinghouse,  a  news  syndicate  in 
Fabyan,  Conn. 

*  * 

Winner  of  the  first  Senigo  Award,  pre¬ 
sented  last  May  at  the  IN  PA  Conference 
in  Houston,  Texas,  was  Herman  F.  C. 
Boom,  De  Telegraaf,  Amsterdam,  Hol¬ 
land. 


Ruwe  Higgins 


RociER  Ruwe,  circulation  director  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post — named  circulation 
director  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

*  >}«  * 

Harold  Higgins,  agribusiness  writer 
for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press — named  business  editor. 
He  succeeds  Joseph  Dei  mont — named  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Pioneer  Press. 

+  * 

John  Payne — named  United  Piess  In¬ 
ternational's  general  executive  for  the  13 
Western  states.  He  ha.',  been  with  UPI 
since  1968  as  general  assignment  report¬ 
er,  bureau  manager  and  regional  execu¬ 
tive. 

*  *  * 

Appointments  at  the  Montrose  (Calif.) 
Ledger  include: 

Ed  Palmer,  former  advertising 
director — to  general  manager.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Larry  Santillo. 

Don  L.  Pitts — named  production 
manager.  John  G.  Lomlson,  Jr. — named 
circulation  manager. 


Newspeople 


Donald  E.  Shockey  (left)  a  44  year 
veteran  in  newspaper  production,  has 
retired  as  production  director  of  the 
Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  at  the 
Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal-Courier,  leav¬ 
ing  after  32  years  to  become  press  room 
superintendent  at  the  State  Journal.  He 
became  production  director  in  1 970.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Kenneth  L.  Shef- 
fer,  assistant  production  director  and 
19  year  veteran  of  the  newspaper. 


Earle  B.  Richards,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe 
and  Mail — to  retire.  A  past  president  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  he  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  in  1949,  became  business  manager 
in  1952  and  was  later  appointed 
secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  ♦ 

James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.,  economics  writer 
in  financial  news  for  the  Washington 
Post — named  New  York  financial  corre¬ 
spondent. 

♦  *  * 

Donna  Summer,  of  Tallahassee,  a  June 
1978  graduate  of  Florida  A«&M 
University — accepted  a  position  with  the 
Wakulla  (Fla.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Barbara  S.  Haese,  special  sections 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times — 
named  editor  of  ChicagoStyle ,  the  Sun- 
Times  Sunday  magazine.  Before  moving 
to  Chicago,  Haese  was  feature  editor  for 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times 
and  for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News. 


management 
consultants 
specializing 
in  executive 
recruitment 


Carl  Youngs  Mike  Walker 


Over  fourteen  years  experience  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

For  a  confidential  discussion  of  your  hiring  needs,  call:  (312)  394-9330 


ONE  CROSSROADS  OF  COMMERCE— SUITE  520 
ROLLING  MEADOWS,  ILLINOIS  60008 
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in  the  news 


Faye  Hattersley — appointed  manager 
of  the  Cody  (Wyo.)  Enterprise  succeed¬ 
ing  Bill  Kunerth. 


Gary  Gorman — from  assistant  metro 
editor  to  an  assistant  city  editor,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  An  Ohio  State 
'73  journalism  graduate,  he  worked  for 
the  Toledo  Blade  and  the  Tampa  Tribune 
before  Joining  the  Times  staff. 


William  A.  Mullen,  a  former  editor  of 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Sun 
Sentinel — now  general  manager  of  Har¬ 
bor  Chrysler-Plymouth  Leasing  agency 
in  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 


Cawley  McCarty 

Appointments  at  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  include: 

Janet  Cawley,  named  London  bureau 
manager,  succeeding  Michael  Keats, 
now  editor  for  Asia.  Cawley  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  UPl  news  report  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Patricia  McCarty  has  been  appointed 
to  the  new  post  of  London  newscenter 
editor.  She  will  supervise  the  news  re¬ 
port  edited  in  London  with  the  aid  of 
UPl's  European  Information  Storage 
and  Retrieval  System  (EISR)  for  sub¬ 
scribers  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa. 


STEVE  HUNTLEY,  former  executive 
editor,  broadcast  services  for  United 
Press  International,  has  been  named 
Chicago  bureau  chief  for  Commodity 
News  Service  of  Leawood,  Kansas.  He 
will  direct  coverage  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chicago  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange. 

Other  appointments  at  Commodity 
include:  Terry  Wooten,  national  news 
editor  becomes  managing  editor.  John 
Kissane,  Chicago  bureau  chief  moves  to 
Kansas  City  headquarters  bureau  as 
national  news  editor.  Duayne  Draffen 
has  been  named  assistant  chief  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City  copydesk. 


Henry  Baisley  (left)  and  Philip  E.  Bur¬ 
ris  have  been  promoted  by  the  Mount 
Vernon  (O.)  News.  Baisley,  an  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  15  years,  was  named 
advertising  director.  Burris,  a  21  year 
employe  of  the  paper,  was  named  pro¬ 
motion  manager  and  assistant  general 
manager. 


Charles  W.  Rowe,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers  northern  zone  in  New 
York — named  advertising  director  of  the 
Nyack  (N.Y.)  Rockland  Journal-News. 
He  succeeds  Cari.es  Gabrielson — who 
becomes  advertising  manager  of 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers. 


Wiley  Spurgeon  Jr.,  editor  of  the 
Mancie  (Ind.)  Star — promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  both  the  Star  and  the  Man¬ 
cie  Evening  Press.  Robert  Ellis,  busi¬ 
ness  manager — named  general  manager. 


‘Roy,  you  told  me  we 
absolutely  couldn't 
afford  a  VDT  system 


Richard  V.  Davies,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Vandergrift  (Pa.)  News- 
Citizen — named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Urbana  (Okla.)  Citizen.  He  replaces 
Harold  L.  McCullough,  who  retired. 


”We  couldn't  then,  ^ 
Dave,  but  the  | 
new  people  brought 

us  some  spending 
money." 


Bob  Woodward,  reporter  for  Washing¬ 
ton  Post — promoted  to  deputy  met 
ropolitan  editor. 


Jefi  rhy  J.  Harwood,  a  former  reporter 
for  UPI — named  director  of  publication 
and  account  executive  for  W.N.  Gates 
Co.,  ad  agency  in  Cleveland. 


We  know  it's  tough  to  put  out  today's  newspaper 
without  today's  equipment.  Find  out  more  about 
Multimedia  and  our  affiliates.  Phone  our  president 
Wilson  Wearn. 


Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 

23  Yaors  Nation-Wida  Parsonol  Sarvica 


(803)  298-43(>4/305  South  Main  Street/Greenville  SC  29601 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Ada  Louisk  Huxtabi  k,  New  York 
Times  editor  and  architectural  writer  and 
critic,  received  the  New  York  City  YW¬ 
CA's  highest  humanitarium  award  at  the 
association's  fifth  annual  salute  to  wo¬ 
men. 

*  * 

Rk  hakd  LiciHiHKn  ,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Shore  Line  Times  Co. — 
elected  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Editorial  Association. 

*  *  * 

Wiii.iAM  J.  Kknni;dv.  assistant  news 
editor  of  the  Warren  (Oh.)  Trihnne- 
Clironicle — to  metro  editor. 

*  *  * 

Mary  Wilson — to  publisher  of  the 
California  newspapers.  E.xeter  San. 
Woodlake  Echo  and  Earmersville 

Herald.  The  papers  are  owned  by  Sierra 

Publishing  Co.  of  Sacramento. 

ATTENTION:  EDITORS-WRITERS 

MEDIA  TOUR  OF  ISRAEL 

MARCH  25- April  4,  1979 

A  limited  number  of  Editors,  Writers  and 
Columnists  will  be  accepted  as  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  10-day  partially  subsidized 
Communications  Media  Tour  leaving 
New  York  March  25  at  the  all-inclusive 
cost  of  $529.  Participants  will  have  an 
opportunity  for  an  in-depth  study  tour; 
meet  with  their  counter-parts,  top  Israeli 
personalities,  and  with  Arab  leaders. 
Also  tour  various  parts  of  Israel. 

Interested  candidates  should  apply  to: 
AMERICAN  ZIONIST  FEDERATION 
51  5  PARK  AVENUE,  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10022 
TELEPHONE:  (212)  371-7750 

_ _ _ i 
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Jamks  J.  Kii  PATRICK,  conservative  col¬ 
umnist,  author  and  television  commen¬ 
tator — to  receive  the  1979  William  Allen 
White  Foundation  award  for  Journalis¬ 
tic  Merit  February  9.  at  the  University 
of  Kansas. 

Oil  Daily  appoints 
Shumway  publisher 

Appointment  of  DeVan  L.  Shumway. 
now  editor  of  the  Oil  Daily,  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  publisher  as  well  was  announced 
(January  10)  by  Donald  R.  Wall,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Magazine  Division  of  Whit¬ 
ney  Communications  Corporation,  the 
newspaper's  parent  company. 

Lee  W.  Huebner,  publisher  since 
March.  1977.  becomes  chairman  of  the 
Oil  Daily,  retaining  an  active  role  with 
the  newspaper  while  also  assuming  wider 
responsibilities  with  the  parent  coipora- 
tion.  in  which  he  serves  as  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  director. 

As  editor  and  publisher,  Shumway  will 
be  the  newspaper's  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer.  He  will  be  based  at  the  editorial 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  but 
will  maintain  a  second  office  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  coiporate  headquarters  in  New 
York  City. 

Shumway.  a  newsman  for  .30  years, 
has  been  editor  of  the  Oil  Daily  since 
April.  1978.  Pieviously  he  had  worked 
with  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram. 
United  Press  International  and  with  the 
Copley  Newspapers. 


David  S.  Arthurs,  publisher.  Citrus 
County  Publishing  co.,  Inverness — 
elected  president  of  the  Florida  Press 
Association. 

5|C  *  :i: 

Duanh  C.  Uhi.a,  circulation  director  of 
the  Edwardsville  (III.)  hitelliftencer — to 
circulation  director  of  the  Greeneville 
(Tenn.)  San. 

^ 

Lowhi.i  Wii.soN,  a  veteran  newspaper 
circulation  man — to  circulation  director 
of  the  Dyersharfi  (Tenn.)  State-Gazette. 

♦  *  * 

Ronald  T.  Khnnky,  editor  of  the  E.s- 
condido  (Calif.)  Times- Advocate — to  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager.  He  has  spent  26 
years  with  the  newspaper  starting  as  a 
sports  writer. 

Barnetson  retires 
as  Reuters  chairman 

Lord  Barnetson  will  retire  as  chairman 
of  Reuters  at  the  end  of  June. 

His  successor  will  be  Sir  Dennis  Hamil¬ 
ton,  60,  who  at  present  is  chairman  and 
editor-in-chief  of  London  Times  and  a 
director  of  Thomson  Organizations  Ltd. 

Barnetson.  who  is  61 ,  was  first  elected 
chairman  in  1968  for  the  statutory  three- 
year  term  and  was  re-elected  three  times. 
He  retires  one  year  before  the  completion 
of  his  fourth  term  to  assume  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Thames  Television,  one  of  the 
major  program  companies  in  British 
commercial  television. 

Barnetson  is  chairman  of  United 
Newspapers  and  of  the  Observer  news¬ 
paper. 
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Richard  J.  Kawczak  has  been  named 
circulation  customer  service  manager 
for  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post.  He 
will  be  responsible  for  all  circulation 
sales  and  subscriber  service  activities. 
Kawczak  joined  the  Courier-Post  in 
1964  and  formerly  served  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  district  sales  manager. 


Robert  S.  VYilson,  business  manager 
of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher.  Wil¬ 
son  was  appointed  Times  business 
manager  one  year  ago.  He  came  to  the 
newspaper  from  the  Woodbury  (N.J.) 
Gloucester  County  Times. 


Robert  Kellagher  has  been  named 
circulation  director  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express.  He  was  formerly  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.) 
Courier-News.  Kellagher  also  worked 
for  the  Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer  as 
an  advertising  representative  and  later 
as  assistant  circulation  director. 


Editor  seeks  reporters 
with  no  its,  ends,  or  butts 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp  positions  include  Mike  Richard,  sports 

editor,  night  editor  in  sports  at  the  Mor- 
At  the  largest  twice-weekly  newspaper  ristown  Record  and  previously  assistant 
in  northwest  New  Jersey,  reporters  and  sports  editor  at  the  Herald  when  Roberts 
editors  who  choose  not  to  smoke  get  was  there; 

plenty  of  peer  approval.  Bob  Scott,  reporter,  Morristown  Rec- 

The  tally  in  the  Hackettstown  Forum  ord;  Phil  Reisman,  reporter,  from  The 
newsroom:  1 1-2  in  favor  of  non-smoking.  Trih,  the  defunct  New  York  City  daily; 

When  Fran  Roberts,  the  first  woman  Marc  Frons,  reporter,  the  Rocks  Spring’s 
to  be  executive  editor  of  the  Forum  in  (Wyo.)  Daily  Rocket  Miner,  Vera  Gib- 
Hackettstown,  seeks  new  reporters  son,  librarian,  out  of  retirement  as  wo- 
through  Editor  &  Publisher’s  classi-  men’s  editor  of  the  New  Jersey  Herald 
fieds,  she  specifies:  for  20  years;  Rosemary  Checke,  news 

“This  is  a  non-smoking  environment.”  clerk,  who  was  a  story  lady  at  the  local 
She  has  been  placing  her  ad  asking  for  library;  Cheryl  Koenig,  photographer 
“enthusiastic,  energetic,  aggressive  men  from  Hayward,  Calif.,  who  had 
and  women  who  delight  in  local  news  graduated  from  Cal  State  University,  and 
coverage”  intermittently  since  she  news  editor  Don  Rosselet,  who  had  been 
joined  the  paper  last  February  from  the  with  the  Woodhrid^e  News  Tribune  and 
New  Jersey  Herald  in  Newton,  where  other  papers. 

she  had  worked  for  IVi  years.  When  Koenig  wrote  inquiring  about  a 

To  fill  openings  as  they  occurred.  Job,  she  said,  “I  am  particularly  im- 
Roberts  has  hired  eight  non-smokers  in  pressed  by  your  non-smoking  policy.  It 
the  past  year.  “They  all  answered  the  has  been  my  experience  that  most  news- 
ads  saying  this  is  a  non-smoking  envi-  paper  people  are  heavy  smokers,  a  fact 
ronment.  I  put  this  in  the  ad  because  my  that  disturbs  me  tremendously.  I  would 
staff  who  were  non-smokers  asked  me  to  really  enjoy  working  in  a  healthy,  clean 
do  what  1  could  to  cut  down  on  the  air  environment.” 
smoke  in  the  office.  The  staff  agreed  they  did  not  want  to 

“I  would  not  tell  someone  I  would  re-  stop  the  two  smokers — reporters  Jean 
fuse  to  hire  them  if  he  were  a  smoker,  but  Stevens  and  Willard  Hackett — from 
I  feel  I  must  abide  by  the  wishes  of  my  smoking.  “This  was  not  going  to  be  a 
staff,  and  my  staff  wants  a  clean  air  of-  forced  issue.  Instead,  we  ‘grandfathered’ 
fice.”  them,  and  let  them  continue  smoking 

Roberts  says  every  time  she  runs  the  since  they  had  been  here  longer  than 
ad,  she  gets  letters  and  phone  calls  from  most  of  us.  It  would  be  nice  if  they 
persons  saying  they  are  pleased  there  is  a  stopped,  but  they  don’t  have  to,” 
possibility  of  working  in  a  newsroom  Roberts  said. 

without  a  lot  of  smoke.  News  editor  Don  Rosselet  said,  “The 

The  non-smokers  she  attracted  as  staff-  no-smoking  rule  was  one  of  the  things 
ers  in  the  past  year  and  their  previous  that  interested  me  in  the  job  at  the 
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Forum.  I  answered  the  ad  in  E&P  last 
August,  and  I  was  attracted  by  that  ad 
because  I  can’t  stand  smokers.  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  here  who  have  ‘grand¬ 
father’  rights,  but  none  of  the  new  ones 
can  smoke  since  I’ve  been  here  the  past 
few  months.” 

When  he  answered  the  ad,  Rosselet 
had  been  selling  real  estate  in  Hack¬ 
ettstown.  At  the  Elizabeth  Journal  he 
had  been  a  reporter  and  assistant  city 
editor,  and  he  has  also  worked  at  the 
Perth  Amboy  Evening  News,  and  years 
ago  acted  as  a  field  representative  for 
The  Newspaper  Guild.  “Smoking  in 
newsrooms  always  bothered  me. 

“I  smoked  when  I  was  a  kid  in  high 
school,  but  have  not  smoked  since  then. 
Smoke  irritates  me.  From  my  personal 
standpoint  I  would  just  as  soon  nobody 
smoked:  it  bothers  me,”  said  Rosselet. 
“I’ve  finally  found  a  paper  that  agrees 
with  me.” 

Sixty-year-old  Jean  Stevens,  one  of 
the  paper’s  two  smoking  reporters, 
answered  the  phone  in  hoarse,  cracking 
voice. 

“I’ve  smoked  as  long  as  I’ve  worked 
on  newspapers — and  long  before.  Yes, 
and  as  I  say.  I’ve  tried  not  to  blow  the 
smoke  in  the  faces  of  those  it  irritates, 
the  non-smokers.  But  I  don’t  think  they 
still  like  it.  Unless  I  am  ordered  to  quit 
smoking.  I  won’t. 

“I  really  haven’t  seen  a  test  case  yet  of 
the  new  reporters  here  smoking. 

“I  enjoy  smoking,  and  a  lot  of  it  is 
habit.  A  lot  of  times  I  light  one  up  and 
don’t  always  finish  it.  Right  now  I  have  a 
cold,  and  everybody  here  thinks  smoking 
is  part  of  it. 

“I  get  a  lot  of  kidding.  Someone  put  a 
sign  on  my  desk:  ‘Smoking  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  consenting  adults  in  private.’  ” 

Stevens  started  smoking  over  40  years 
ago.  and  she  recounted  all  the  newspaper 
jobs  she  has  held.  “I  started  on  the  daily 
Charlottesville  {Va.)  Daily  Progress,  and 
everybody  smoked.  I  can’t  remember  a 
soul  who  didn’t.  I  worked  on  the 
Richmond  Times  Dispatch  and  was  a 
correspondent  from  Charlottesville,  and 
I  also  worked  at  the  Oak  Ridge  (Tenn.) 
Eastman  Bulletin.  We  all  smoked  there. 
Nobody  could  smoke  in  certain  areas  be¬ 
cause  of  the  atomic  energy  plant  in  Oak 
Ridge,  but  I  always  smoked  in  the  smok¬ 
ing  areas. 

“I’ve  changed  cigarette  brands  five  or 
six  times.  I’ve  been  on  Carleton’s  for 
seven  or  eight  years  because  of  the  low 
tar.”  Stevens  came  to  the  Hackettstown 
paper  nine  years  ago  and  to  New  Jersey 
16  years  ago  from  her  job  at  the  weekly 
Warren  (Va.)  Sentinel.  She  also  said 
most  reporters  smoked  at  the  Charleston 
(S.  Ca.)  Evening  Post  when  she  was 
there. 

Non-smoker  Steve  Lay,  Forum 
makeup  editor  for  I  '/i  years  who  was  a 
reporter  at  the  Dover  Daily  Advance, 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  Copperud 

Life  Among  the  Pedants-No.  538 


The  new  wire  service  stylebooks  en¬ 
join  that  kudos,  that  much-misused  term, 
always  takes  a  plural  verb.  Wrong,  un¬ 
fortunately;  kudos  is  a  singular,  as  can  be 
easily  ascertained  from  the  dictionaries 
specified  by  the  stylebooks  as  their  au¬ 
thorities,  or  from  any  dictionary,  for  that 
matter. 

The  AP  cites  as  an  example:  “Kudos 
go  to  John  Jones.”  UPI  makes  Joe  Zilch 
the  recipient  in  its  mistaken  example. 
Why,  one  wonders,  could  not  the  wire 
services  have  agreed  on  a  single  uniform 
stylebook  for  entries  common  to  them 
both,  with  additions  to  one  or  the  other 
(such  as  the  AP’s  Libel  Manual)  as  de¬ 
sired?  Why  not?  Well,  that  would  have 
been  too  practical,  of  course,  and  would 
have  unduly  simplified  matters  for  the 
numerous  papers  that  subscribe  to  both 
services  and  follow  wire  style. 

Anyway,  kudos  is  no  more  a  plural 
than  pathos  or  bathos.  Would  you  say 
“The  pathos  were  affecting”?  Never. 
Nor  would  you  say  “Kudos  go  to 
...”  unless  you  were  obeying  the 
wire  service  stylebooks.  Kudos  (for  re¬ 
nown)  comes  from  the  Greek  by  way  of 
British  university  slang. 

Some  other  misapprehensions:  “The 
correspondent  deserved  a  Congo  kudo” 
(no  such  word);  “Kudos  are  in  order  for 
the  author.”  Sometimes  kudos  is  mis¬ 
used  as  a  verb:  “Critic  Kudos  Capitol's 
Capitol’s  Cast  Albums.”  Webster  and 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  however, 
both  give  kudize  as  a  verb,  but  1  have 
never  encountered  this  form.  It  seems 
repellent. 

One  critic  of  language  offers  the  view 
that  even  used  correctly,  kudos  is 
pseudo- literary,  and  another  calls  it  an 
academic  affectation.  If  they  are  right  the 
wire  services  would  have  done  better  to 
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discourage  its  use  altogether. 

♦  *  ♦ 

An  entry  on  the  same  page  of  the  wire 
service  stylebooks  caught  my  eye  while  I 
was  looking  up  kudos.  It  adjures  staffers 
not  to  use  the  expression  Kuomintan^ 
Party  (the  Chinese  Nationalist  political 
party,  whose  future  does  not  look  bright) 
because  the  suffix  tang  means  party  in 
Chinese.  Thus  Kuomintang  Party  is  re¬ 
dundant.  But  such  pedantry  is  insuffera¬ 
ble;  it  implies  that  American  readers  are 
expected  to  know  Chinese,  and  is  in  the 
same  league  as  prohibitions  of  Rio 
Grande  River  and  Sierra  Nevada  Moun¬ 
tains  (since  Rio  means  river  and  Sierra 
means  mountains  in  Spanish),  both  of 
which  are  scrupulously  included  in  the 
stylebooks. 

These  are  not  so  bad,  because  most 
Americans  know  what  the  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  are,  whether  they 
are  redundantly  followed  by  river  and 
mountains  or  not.  Still,  these  prohibi¬ 
tions  assume  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  by 
the  reader. 

A  good  case  can  be  made  for  writing 
Kuomintang  Party,  on  the  ground  that 
few  Americans  know  that  tang  is 
Chinese  for  party,  and  the  technically 
redundant  version  conveys  useful  infor¬ 
mation  and  relieves  most  readers  of 
guessing  what  the  Kuomintang  is,  or  of 
looking  it  up.  All  this  silly  fuss  over 
bilingual  redundancies  reflects  nothing 
more  than  pride  of  knowledge,  which 
Fowler  called  “a  very  unamiable  charac¬ 
teristic.” 

But  since  the  wire-service  stylemon- 
gers  must  flaunt  their  erudition,  why 
don't  they  ban  such  expressions  as  “city 
of  Minneapolis”  and  “city  of  In¬ 
dianapolis'”’  After  all,  these  too  are  re¬ 
dundant,  since polis  means  o7v  in  Greek. 
Perhaps  we  need  only  await  the  next  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  wire  services’  stylebook  to 
find  them. 

Judge  says  reporter 
can  protect  source 

Judge  Paul  A.  Mueller  in  Lancaster 
County  (Pa.)  court  upheld  the  right  of  a 
reporter  not  to  reveal  his  source  of  in¬ 
formation  in  a  murder  case. 

The  jurist  said  he  did  not  think  it  was 
relevant  that  Gary  Heller,  reporter  for 
the  Columbia  (Pa.)  News,  a  daily,  reveal 
the  source  of  an  account  he  wrote  in  the 
slaying  of  a  4-year-old  girl. 

The  defense  in  the  case  sought  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  information  during  a  change  of 
venue  hearing  for  the  accused  16-year- 
old  youth  charged  with  the  crime. 


Jefferson-Pilot 
acquires  shoppers 

The  acquisition  of  the  Plant  City 
Shopper  and  the  Brandon  Shopper  (both 
Florida)  was  announced  by  J.  Thomas 
Ricketson,  president  of  Jefferson-Pilot 
Publications,  Inc. 

Both  shoppers  were  owned  by  William 
E.  and  Frances  M.  Johnson  who  have  no 
other  media  interests. 

The  shoppers  will  be  managed  by 
Julius  G.  Grice,  publisher  of  the  Plant 
City  Courier  and  Brandon  News,  which 
are  also  owned  by  Jefferson-Pilot. 

Ricketson  said  no  changes  in  the 
shoppers’  personnel  or  policies  are  being 
contemplated  at  this  time.  “We  are 
pleased  to  acquire  these  two  properties 
which  will  enable  us  to  better  serve  our 
readers  and  advertisers,”  he  added. 

The  Plant  City  Shopper  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1946  and  the  Brandon  Shopper 
in  1971.  The  Plant  City  Courier  has  been 
in  business  95  years. 

Other  newspapers  owned  by 
Jefferson-Pilot  Publications,  Inc.  (a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  North 
Carolina-based  Jefferson-Pilot  Corpora¬ 
tion)  are  the  Beaumont  Enterprise , 
Beaumont  Journal,  Te.xas  City  Sun, 
Laredo  Times,  and  Jasper  Newsboy — all 
located  in  Texas —  as  well  as  the  Altus 
Time.s- Democrat  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
Clearwater  Sun,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

Milton  B.  Beckerman,  Beckerman  As¬ 
sociates,  Madeira  Beach,  Fla.,  was  the 
broker  in  this  acquisition. 

N.Y.  Times  in  pact 
for  Arkansas  tv  outlet 

The  New  York  Times  Company  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  purchase  a  VHF 
television  station,  KFSM-tv,  in  Fort 
Smith,  Ark. 

It  was  announced  by  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger,  Times  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Robert  Buford,  president  of 
Buford  Television  Inc.  of  Fort  Smith,  the 
present  licensee. 

The  acquisition  is  subject  to  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Following  F.C.C.  approval  of  the 
transfer,  the  station  will  become  a 
member  of  the  Times  Company’s  broad¬ 
casting  group,  which  now  consists  of 
WREG-tv  in  Memphis  and  the  WQXR 
am  and  fm  radio  station  in  New  York 
City.  Charles  B.  Brakefield,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times  Company  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  WREG-tv,  is  the  group’s  direc¬ 
tor. 

The  agreement  to  purchase  KFSM-tv 
is  for  an  undisclosed  amount  of  cash. 
Rober  Browning,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  KFSM-tv, 
will  continue  in  that  position. 
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Valuable  books  for  a  professional  library  available  from  Editor  &  Publisher. 


178— EVALUATING  THE  PRESS,  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  edited  by  Loren 
Ghiglione-  An  elaborate  study  which  received  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  award  for  journalism  research.  Editors  and 
publishers  of  98  dailies  cooperated  in  the  evaluations  of 
their  papers  by  outsiders,  11  did  not.  370  pages,  pa¬ 
perback.  $7.50 


185— HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  "A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future" 
(E&P,  June  18).  After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson 
(N.Y.)  Record  and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years, 
he  established  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scratch. 
136  pages,  8:  x  11  manuscript  style.  $9.95 


186— UP  FROM  THE  FOOTNOTE,  A  History  of 
Women  Journalists,  by  Marion  Marzelf.  "Women 
journalists  have  a  rich  history  and  tradition  but  they  are 
just  beginning  to  discover  it,"  the  author  writes.  This 
book  tells  their  story  from  colonial  printer  to  television 
anchorwoman,  their  struggle  to  attain  professionalism, 
and  the  story  of  media's  treatment  of  them.  Indexed. 
310  pages.  $12.95 


187—  THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  The  First  100 
Years,  by  Chalmers  M.  Roberts.  The  story  of  this 
newspaper's  march  to  greatness  with  emphasis  on  the 
last  34  years  since  Eugene  Meyer  bought  it  at  public 
auction.  Not  only  a  history  of  the  newspaper  but  an 
interesting  review  of  local,  national  and  international 
events  of  100  years,  their  effect  on  the  Post  and,  in 
later  years,  vice  versa.  498  pages,  indexed,  illustrated. 

$15.95 

188—  THE  WRITER’S  LEGAL  GUIDE  by  Tad 

Crawford.  A  complete  handbook  covering  new 
copyright  laws,  income  taxes,  libel,  contracts,  censor¬ 
ship,  estate  planning  for  writers  in  all  fields  from  print 
to  television  and  fiction  to  nonfiction  written  by  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  271  pages,  indexed. 

$10.95 


191—  THE  TYPEWRITER  GUERRILLAS  by  John 
C.  Behrens.  Closeups  of  20  top  investigative  reporters 
from  Jack  Anderson  to  Jim  Polk,  their  life-styles,  how 
they  work,  and  the  stories  they  succeeded  in  breaking. 
A  collage  of  some  of  the  best  investigative  reporting 
done  in  recent  yeai  -.  254  pages,  indexed,  paperback. 

$6  95 

192—  HOW  TO  MAKE  NEWS  &  INFLUENCE 
PEOPLE  by  Morgan  Harris  &  Patti  Karp.  A  useful 
guide  for  the  publicity  chairman  or  public  relations 
director  of  any  group  on  how  to  get  the  organization's 
name  and  events  into  print  or  on  the  air.  Includes  a 
"style  manual"  on  format,  punctuation,  etc.,  for  re¬ 
leases  to  newspapers.  140  pages,  paperback.  $3.95 


194— STALKING  THE  FEATURE  STORY  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ruehimann.  An  experienced  newspaper  feature 
writer,  using  hard-hitting  anecdotes  and  examples  from 
the  best  of  today's  feature  writers,  tells  how  to  develop 
a  story  and  to  work  effectively  unaer  deadline  pressure. 
Advice  on  grammar,  diction,  construction,  style,  on  and 
off-the-record  comments,  investigative  reporting  for 
the  beginner  and  the  pro.  310  pages,indexed.  $9.95 


196—  IN  PRAISE  OF  ENGLISH  by  Joseph  T.  Ship- 
ley.  A  literary  and  drama  critic  traces  the  flowering  of 
the  language  from  its  Saxon  beginnings,  the  manifold 
forms  and  uses  of  words,  the  machinery  of  expression: 
synonyms  and  antonyms,  slang  and  obscenity,  polite 
euphemism  and  lofty  metaphor.  310  pages,  indexed. 

$12.95 

197—  DOS,  DON’TS  &  MAYBES  OF  ENGLISH 

USAGE  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  Material  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  his  thrice-weekly,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  column  "Bernstein  on  Words."  Some  of  the 
answers  to  confusing  problems  that  arise  in  everyday 
usage,  offering  an  understanding  of  the  nuances  of 
punctuation,  origin  and  proper  u^e  of  slang,  shades  of 
meaning  in  misused  words  and  phrases.  Alphabetical 
format.  250  pages.  S12.50 
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198— THE  INFORMATION  PROCESS,  World 
News  Reporting  to  the  Twentieth  Century,  by 
Robert  W.  Desmond.  A  survey  of  world  news  report¬ 
ing  from  the  invention  of  the  alphabet,  paper  and  ink,  to 
the  printing  press  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  mass 
communication  system.  Emphasis  on  the  great  advances 
in  the  nineteenth  century  newspapers,  telegraph  ca¬ 
ble,  telephone,  etc.  496  pages,  indexed.  $22.50 


203— POSITIVE  IMPRESSIONS,  New  England 
Newspapers  Advertising  Bureau.  An  in-depth  man¬ 
ual  on  sales  development  and  sales  training  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  salespeople.  All  aspects  of  the  space 
selling  process  are  reviewed,  from  "Organizing  Your 
Time"  to  "Answering  Objections."  Also,  a  list  of 
suggestions  for  preparing  and  giving  a  sales  presenta¬ 
tion.  114  pages.  $12.50 


199— SCHOLASTIC  JOURNALISM,  by  Earl  En¬ 
glish  and  Clarence  Hach.  Sixth  edition  of  this  jour¬ 
nalism  text  using  the  outline  approach  to  present  theory 
easily  and  quickly.  Twenty-eight  chapters  on  under¬ 
standing  and  gathering  news,  editing,  preparing  copy, 
functions  of  all  mass  media  with  class  exercises  pro¬ 
vided  in  each  instance.  320  pages.  $7.50 


200— WHERE  THE  JOBS  ARE:  COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS,  by  Maynard  Hicks.  Professional  tips  to  steer 
a  job  aspirant  toward  a  successful  career  in  publishing, 
radio,  television,  advertising,  photography  or  motion 
pictures.  How  to  marshall  your  personal  assets  and 
where  and  how  to  sell  them.  136  pages.  $7.00 


201— THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER,  by  Jon  Udell  and  Contributing  Au¬ 
thors.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  business  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Covering  economic 
environment,  objectives,  planning,  technology  and  an 
analysis  of  newspaper  revenues  and  costs.  Complete 
with  tables  and  graphs.  160  pages,  indexed.  $11.50 


202— THE  ARIZONA  PROJECT,  by  Michael  Wend- 
land.  A  first  account  by  the  author,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  team,  of  the  expose  by  the  Investigative  Repor¬ 
ters  and  Editors  Team  (IRE)  on  organized  crime  in 
Arizona  prompted  by  the  murder  of  Don  Bolles.  Drawn 
from  notes,  diaries,  memoranda,  tape  recordings  and 
film  of  all  the  members  of  the  team.  276  pages,  in¬ 
dexed.  $9.95 


204— PROFESSIONAL’S  GUIDE  TO  PUBLICITY 

by  Richard  Weiner.  A  work  manual  for  the  public 
relations  man  with  tips  and  advice  in  dealing  with  the 
working  press.  Includes  actual  material  distributed  by 
publicists  with  criticisms  and  comments.  Also  a  list  of 
public  relations  periodicals  with  addresses  and  names  of 
who  to  contact.  Paperback.  172  pages.  $6.50 


205— PICTURES  ON  A  PAGE  by  Harold  Evans.  His 
newest  book  discusses  photography,  from  assignment 
through  print,  and  the  ethics  involved  on  where  the 
emphasis  is  placed.  Over  500  photographs  of  moment¬ 
ous  events.  A  fascinating  study.  Indexed.  Cloth.  $25.00 


206- REPORTERS’  ETHICS,  by  Bruce  M.  Swain. 

Candid  discussion  on  conflict  of  interest,  relationships 
with  news  sources,  "on  and  off"  the  record  dealings  are 
just  a  few  of  the  ethical  dilemmas  explored  as  are 
existing  codes  of  ethics,  i.e.,  those  of  the  Society  for 
Professional  Journalists.  134  pages.  $8.50 

207- CARTOONISrS  AND  GAG  WRITER'S 

HANDBOOK,  by  Jack  Markow.  The  creation  of  a  gag 
idea  and  cartoon  are  analyzed.  Types  of  gags,  prop  art, 
ready-made  captions  and  pictures,  no  caption  gags,  the 
multipanel,  are  just  some  of  the  chapters,  as  well  as 
questions  frequently  asked  and  marketing  and  careers. 
157  pages.  $7.95 

208- THE  POST  OFFICE  AND  THE  PUBUSHER, 

by  William  Branen.  56  questions  most  often  asked 
about  Postal  Regulations  with  answers  supplied  by 
postal  officials  and  newspaper  associations.  Booklet,  3Z 
pages.  $10.00 


The  following  titles  are  out  of  stock.  Do  not  order  until  re-listed. 

105— AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  1970’s 

121— FEATURE  WRITING  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

155— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS— new  edition  to  come  out  in 

March. 

Use  this  coupon  to  order  your  books  by  number. 

(Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery) 


Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf,  575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I've  checked  below.  Full  payment 
enclosed,  plus  75^  per  book  for  handling  and  mailing.  (Books  not  returnable.) 
New  York  State  or  City  residents  add  applicable  sales  tax. 
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‘Just  tell  us  what  you  want’ 


Chinese  accommodate  reporters 
covering  opening  of  relations 


United  Press  International  Correspon¬ 
dent  Robert  Crabbe  and  Asia-Pacific 
Newspictures  Editor  Rikio  Imago  have 
been  in  Peking  covering  the  events  and 
ceremonies  surrounding  the  January  1 
formalizing  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China.  The  following  is 
a  report  from  Robert  Crabbe: 


Peking's  Nationalities  Hotel,  comfort¬ 
able  but  showing  its  age ,  was  camp  for  27 
American  newspersons  covering  the 
opening  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
China,  December  29-January  12. 

The  Chinese  government  obviously 
wanted  all  the  publicity  it  could  get.  Two 
rooms  on  the  5th  floor  were  set  up  as 
round-the-clock  telex  centers.  The 
Hsinhua  News  Agency  took  charge  of 
UPl  and  AP,  with  a  chaperon  for  each. 
Rikio  Imago  and  I  were  taken  in  tow  by 
Hu  Kuo-Cheng  of  Hsinhua's  foreign  de¬ 
partment.  “Just  tell  us  what  you  want 
and  we'll  see  if  we  can  get  it  for  you,”  he 
said. 


FUMnQ^ 


he  says  . . .  L» 
. . .  she  says 


by  NORM  BOBROW  and  MARIENE  DIEDRICK 


Three-times-weekly. 
Advice  with  a  different 
twist— both  points 
of  view. 


"Amazingly  perceptive- 
compassionate... 
informative  and 


entertaining. " 

Jim  King,  Executive  Editor 
Seattle  Times 


Call  collect  or  write 
John  Kearns,  Sales  Manager 

■■ler-CaMiMMal 
Press  Sysiisaie 

1 1 1  N.  Isabel,  Glendale,  Calif.  91206 
P.O.  Box  991 
1213)241-4141  Ext.  251 


When  I  asked  for  a  trip  to  the  Great 
Wall  on  December  31  to  interview 
American  tourists  on  the  eve  of  normali¬ 
zation,  we  were  on  the  train  in  half  a 
day's  notice.  When  Imago  wanted  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  Peking  beauty  shop,  off  we 
went  to  Wanfujun  Street  where  Rikio 
had  half  an  hour  to  shoot  anything  he 
pleased  and  Hu  set  up  an  interview  for 
me  with  the  manager. 

The  Chinese  charged  the  Americans  75 
yuan,  or  about  $50  a  day  for  room,  three 
meals,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  taxi 
and  bus  service.  The  reporters  had  a 
table  to  themselves  in  the  Minzu  dining 
room,  and  a  choice  of  Western  or 
Chinese  blue  plate  specials.  Everybody 
ate  Western  breakfasts.  Almost  nobody 
who  experimented  with  the  Minzu's 
Western  lunches  or  dinners  did  it  twice. 
The  Chinese  food  was  a  lot  better. 

The  Americans  came  to  cover  nor¬ 
malization,  but  events  gave  them  1 1 
straight  days  of  very  hard  work.  Vice 
Premier  Teng  Hsiao- Ping  gave  them  an 
Americans  only  news  conference.  Cam¬ 
bodia  collapsed  and  colorful  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk  emerged  from 
three-and-one-half  years  of  house  arrest 
to  give  a  six-hour  news  conference.  Then 
came  a  delegation  from  the  U.S.  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  ob¬ 
tained  a  lot  of  information  on  Chinese 
military  thinking  and  shared  it  with  the 
Americans.  Amid  all  this,  U.S.  Steel 
signed  a  billion  dollar  contract  to  develop 
an  iron  mine  in  Manchuria. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  purchases 
by  the  Americans  were  quilted  Chinese 
overcoats — blue  with  fur  collar,  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  anybody  who  wanted  to  stay  well 
in  the  Peking  winter.  They  cost  20.2 
yuan,  around  $14  at  the  Friendship  store 
which  serves  foreigners  in  Peking. 

The  Chinese  who  worked  with  the 
press — hotel  people,  telex  operators  and 
PR  types — all  were  friendly  and  coopera¬ 
tive.  But  even  the  Chinese  speakers 
found  they  had  few  contacts  with  ordi¬ 
nary  people.  The  policy  of  friendliness  to 
the  Americans  works  in  strange  ways  at 
the  less  sophisticated  levels. 

When  one  reporter  went  out  alone  to 
ride  the  crowded  Peking  subway,  a 
Chinese  soldier  got  up  and  offered  the 
American  a  seat.  The  American  politely 
refused.  The  soldier  got  up,  grabbed  the 
reporter  by  the  collar,  and  threw  him  into 
the  seat.  Hu  told  us  not  to  go  for  a  ride  on 
the  subway  unless  he  went  too. 


American  to  teach 

at  Chinese  j-school 

James  Aronson,  Hunter  College  pro¬ 
fessor  and  journalist,  will  be  consulting 
during  the  spring  semester  at  the  newly 
formed  Institute  of  Journalism  in  Peking. 

Sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Academy  of 
Social  Sciences,  the  institute  is  China’s 
first  journalism  school  since  the  coun¬ 
try's  liberation  in  1949. 

Professor  Aronson,  the  only  American 
to  receive  such  an  invitation  from  the 
Chinese  government,  will  be  devising  an 
English  curriculum,  training  teachers, 
and  lecturing  on  the  Western  press. 

Asked  how  he  will  teach  Western 
journalism  methods  in  a  socialist  coun¬ 
try,  he  said,  “I  will  teach  there  as  1  teach 
here — to  develop  fair-minded  and  honest 
journalists  who  have  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility.  There  are  certain  basic 
rules  of  journalism  that  are  worldwide, 
and  any  good  journalist  must  know  and 
apply  them  whatever  their  orientation.” 

He  added  that  the  Chinese  are  anxious 
to  learn  Western  methods  of  journalism 
as  a  part  of  their  new  foreign  policy  of 
“opening  to  the  world." 

Aronson  worked  on  major  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  New  York  Times,  until 
1948,  when  along  with  Cedric  Belfrage 
and  John  P.  McManus,  he  co-founded 
the  National  Guardian.  He  was  editor  of 
that  paper  until  1967  and  has  since  pub¬ 
lished  several  books  on  media,  the  latest 
of  which  is  entitled  Something  to  Guard: 
The  Stormy  Life  of  the  National  Guard¬ 
ian,  written  with  Cedric  Belfrage. 

In  1975,  Aronson  was  honored  by  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  his  alma  mater,  for  a 
“lifetime  career  of  distinguished  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Artist  Grambs  Miller,  Professor  Aron¬ 
son's  wife,  has  also  been  invited  to  work 
in  China,  her  birthplace,  this  coming 
spring. 

City  editor  named 

Gaiy  (Ind.)  Post-Trihune  has  named 
Ben  Johnson,  a  black,  as  city  editor.  He 
is  the  first  black  to  hold  this  position  on 
the  Knight-Ridder  paper. 

Johnson  joined  the  paper  last  fall  as 
assistant  to  the  managing  editor,  a  pre¬ 
paratory  position  for  the  city  editorship. 

Before  coming  to  Gary,  he  worked  on 
three  newspapers,  the  last  as  weekend 
city  editor  on  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

New  meeting  site 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
will  hold  its  midyear  meeting  this  year  in 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
March  19  to  22,  at  the  Hilton  Hotel. 

The  meeting  was  originally  planned  for 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  but  unexpected  ac¬ 
commodation  difficulties  developed  and 
lAPA  had  to  find  a  new  site. 
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Newspaper  Fund  to  award 
$189,000  for  programs 


The  Newspaper  Fund  will  awfird  schol¬ 
arships  and  study  grants  valued  at 
$189,000  for  1979  programs  for  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  students,  high 
school  minority  students,  and  high 
school  journalism  teachers. 

An  additional  $50,000  will  be  spent  to 
produce  and  distribute  career  booklets 
and  other  journalism  career  information. 

Focus  of  the  foundation’s  work  in  1979 
will  continue  to  be  on  two  areas:  identify¬ 
ing  and  encouraging  minority  journalists 
at  high  school  and  college  levels;  and 
motivating  college  journalists  to  consider 
newspaper  editing  as  a  career. 

Ten  minority  graduate  students  will 
participate  in  the  Fund’s  first  Minority 
Internship  Program  in  the  summer,  1979. 
Each  student  will  receive  pre-internship 
training  and  a  $1,000  scholarship. 

Up  to  10  minority  students,  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  best  who  attended  1978 
Urban  Journalism  Workshops,  will  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  advanced  program  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  The 
students  will  prepare  a  special  edition  of 
a  national  newsletter  for  former  urban 
workshop  students. 

The  Fund’s  1979  High  School  Jour¬ 
nalism  Teacher  of  the  Year  will  select  a 
journalism  student  from  his  or  her  school 
to  receive  a  $1 ,000  college  scholarship  to 
begin  studies  as  a  journalism  major.  Pre¬ 
viously,  the  Fund’s  $1,000  grant  had 
been  designated  to  establish  a  Journalism 
Learning  Center  at  the  winning  teacher’s 
school. 

Newspaper  Fund  grants  will  continue 
to  support  programs  in  these  areas: 

— Eighteen  summer  and  three  school- 
year  Urban  Journalism  Workshops  will 
involve  more  than  300  minority  high 
school  students.  These  students,  re¬ 
cruited  because  of  demonstrated  writing 
skills,  will  receive  training  from  minority 
professional  newspeople  in  basic  jour¬ 
nalism  skills  and  journalism  career  orien¬ 
tation. 

— Four  pre-internship  training  pro¬ 
grams  will  provide  intensive  training  in 
copyediting  for  40  college  students 
selected  as  editing  interns.  Scholarships 
of  $700  each  will  be  awarded  all  interns. 

— Up  to  50  inexperienced  high  school 
journalism  teachers  will  receive  $300 
study  grants  to  attend  colleges  which 
offer  special  summer  workshops  for 
journalism  teachers  and  publications  ad¬ 
visers. 

— Four  minority  students,  who  were 
selected  the  best  writers  in  their  Urban 
Journalism  Workshops  from  previous 
years,  will  be  awarded  full-tuition  college 
scholarships  in  1979.  Each  grant  has  a 
maximum  value  of  $2,000,  which  is  re- 
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newable  for  four  years  of  study. 

— A  career  information  program  will 
include  the  1979  Journalism  Career  and 
Scholarship  Guide  (available  in  January) 
and  information  for  students  interested 
in  newspaper  internships. 


— An  editor-in-residence  program, 
co-sponsored  by  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  will  bring  editors 
into  colleges  to  discuss  newspaper  prac¬ 
tices  and  policies  with  students. 

Since  1959,  the  Newspaper  Fund  has 
directed  more  than  $4  million  in  grants 
and  scholarships  toward  the  field  of 
journalism  education. 

Grants  to  support  the  foundation  in 
1979  are  provided  by  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  Fund  programs,  and  I^w 
Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 


If  YOU  think  You're  under  pressure 
at  press  time,  wait  till 
you  feel  it  at  courtroom  time. 

The^  publishing  business  is  a  pressure  business.  But  until 
you've  faced  the  pressure  of  a  libel  suit  you  may  not  really 
know  what  pressure  can  be.  With  to- 
day's  jumbo  law  suits,  a  libel  settle- 
ViH^ment  could  very  well  cripple  your 

That's  why  you  need  Publishers 
g-l  .  ^Libel  Insurance  from  ERC.  We've 

t  V  underwriting  libel  and 

Si  copyright  insurance  for  over  40 
311  years  and  we  know  what  it's 

all  about.  Today,  there's  only 
one  exclusion  left  in  our 
j  policy:  Commercial  printing  for 

third  parties.  And  you  can  have 
that,  too,  for  a  small  additional 
Imiih  premium. 

Although  the  incidence  of 
claims  is  increasing,  our  cover- 
BH^^^^^Bfage  continues  to  be  compara- 
tively  inexpensive.  But  regardless 
of  cost,  not  to  have  libel  coverage 
when  you  need  it  could  be  a  real 
"catastrophe". 

If  you  (or  your  insurance  rep- 
resentative)  will  mail  us  this  cou- 
pon,  we'll  respond  by  mail  with 
all  the  details.  Do  it  today.  It's  one 
policy  a  publisher  can't  afford  to 
be  without. 


Publishers  Libel,  Department  3 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corporatien 
21  West  10th  Street 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64105 

Please  tell  me  more  about  your  Publishers  Libel  coverage. 


PUBLICATION _ 


CITY.  STATE,  ZIP . 
TELEPHONE 


NEW  7,000  square  foot  plant  for  Hub  Publishers  of  Stow,  Ohio,  houses  manage¬ 
ment  and  editorial  offices,  a  computerized  composition  room  and  a  6-unit  offset 
press.  The  company  publishes  6  weekly  newspapers  and  has  32  full  time 

employes. 


Non-smokers 

(Continued  from  pane  39) 


says,  “Luckily,  here  we  can  get  a  little 
fresh  air  and  you  can  see  the  light.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  newspaper  I  worked  at  be¬ 
fore  this,  we  had  quite  a  few  heavy 
smokers  and  there  was  always  a  cloud 
hanging  over  the  newsroom.” 

Lloyd  E.  Millegan,  general  manager 
and  executive  vicepresident,  doesn’t 
smoke.  The  advertising  director,  Joyce 
Wells,  doesn’t  smoke.  Harry  Hepworth, 
operations  manager,  smokes,  but  works 
in  another  building.  Jim  Crane,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  smokes  in  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  but  Fran  Roberts  says  he  “is  very 
polite  about  it." 

Roberts  has  a  “Thank  you  for  not 
smoking”  sign  in  her  office  because  she 
is  allergic  to  smoking.  She  had  started 
smoking  when  she  was  a  senior  in  high 
school  back  in  1955.  And  until  1968, 
when  she  quit,  she  smoked  two  packs  a 
day.  Thirteen  years  ago  she  started  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  breathing  and  the  doctor 
told  her  to  quit  smoking,  but  by  the  time 
she  got  out  of  the  office  she  reached  for  a 
cigarette. 

“But  because  1  couldn’t  breathe  well, 

I  wound  up  on  a  respirator.” 

Recalling  her  days  as  a  reporter  at  the 
Plainfield  (N.J.)  Courier  News  and  as  an 
editor  at  the  defunct  Sam  Spayth 
(weekly)  Newspapers  in  Dunellen,  N.J., 
Roberts  said, 

“I  sat  with  a  cigarette  in  my  mouth 
typing  seriously,  and  1  used  to  believe  as 
so  many  others  do:  I  can’t  write  a  story 
without  a  cigarette.  I  especially  thought  I 
needed  a  cigarette  on  deadline.” 

When  she  quit  smoking,  Roberts  was 
working  as  an  editor  in  the  business  pub¬ 
lishing  section  of  Prentice  Hall  in  New 
York.  She  then  worked  briefly  as  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Dover  Advance.  “Other 
people’s  smoke  bothered  me  even  when 
I  smoked,  but  I  always  shrugged  my  own 
off.”  When  she  moved  to  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Herald  in  1970  as  a  women’s  writer, 
at  first  she  shared  a  room  with  women’s 
editor  Vera  Gibson,  who  luckily  for 
Roberts  didn’t  smoke. 

When  the  newsroom  was  remodeled, 
Roberts  lost  her  separate  room  with  Gib¬ 
son  in  1974.  “1  was  in  the  big  room  with 
the  smokers,  and  it  was  very  uncomfort¬ 
able.  My  allegy  was  very  bad  and 
cigarettes  made  my  eyes  water  and  burn. 
And  if  I  was  around  cigar  smoke  and 
some  pipe  smoke,  I  would  start  cough¬ 
ing,  and  some  tobaccos  gave  me  a  very 
bad  headache  and  made  me  sick  to  my 
stomach  and  made  it  very  hard  for  me  to 
breathe.  While  I  was  at  the  Herald  I  had 
quite  a  few  terrible  times  because  most 
of  the  men  smoked  pipes  and  cigars.” 

She  delights  in  telling  the  story  about 
Vic  Berardelli,  who  is  still  political  col¬ 
umnist  at  the  Herald.  “Vic  used  to 


smoke  pipes,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and 
we  would  get  into  discussing  it  because 
some  of  that  smoke  he  put  into  the  news¬ 
room  was  enough  to  gag  anyone.  He  in¬ 
sisted  he  couldn’t  work  without  a 
cigarette,  pipe  or  cigar. 

“Then  the  doctors  found  a  growth  in 
Vic’s  throat,  and  he  quit  smoking  just  a 
year  ago.  Vic  suddenly  discovered  in 
1978  he  could  work  without  a  pipe  or 
cigar,  and  I  think  he  writes  as  well  as 
ever.” 

Deaths 


Mrs.  John  G.  Boatwright,  84,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Carter  Glass  &  Sons 
Inc.,  publishers  of  Lynchhurp  ( Va.)  News 
&  Advance;  December  19. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

James  L.  Stott,  retired  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers; 
January  I. 

♦  ♦  * 

Theodore  Kaueman,  78,  who  had  head¬ 
ed  the  Park  Row  News  Service  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  since  he  founded  it  in  1926  until  his 
retirement  last  April,  November  20. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

David  A.  Yuenger,  63,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  and  one  of  Wisconsin’s  best 
known  newspapermen,  November  23. 

iff  Hi 

Larry  Belanger,  66,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Placerville  (Calif.)  Mountain 
Democrat-Times ,  November  20. 

*  *  ♦ 

Samuel  Augustas  Hall,  92,  managing 
editor  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  Daily  Mail,  December  20. 

♦  ♦  * 

Lynn  N.  Bailey,  57,  a  copy  editor  and 
assistant  wire  editor  at  the  San  Diepo 
Evening  Tribune,  December  26. 

*  ♦  * 

Harrington  Wimberly,  77,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Duncan  (Okla.)  Banner; 
a  past  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association;  December  26. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Price  Day,  71,  retired  editor-in-chief, 
Baltimore  Sun;  December  9. 


Robert  Bottorff,  71,  former  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of  Dow  Jones 
«&  Co.,  and  a  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal;  November  1. 

*  *  * 

Collier  A.  Elliott,  70,  newspaper 
consultant  in  the  uses  of  computer 
technology;  general  manager  of  Bermuda 
FYess  Ltd.,  and  later  with  Technical  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.;  recently. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Alice  W.  Poynter,  98,  publisher  of  the 
family  newspaper  the  Sullivan  (Ind.) 
Times;  widow  of  the  late  Paul  Poynter, 
longtime  publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times;  and  mother  of  the  late  Nel¬ 
son  Poynter,  former  chairman  of  the 
Times’  board  of  directors  and  chairman 
of  Congressional  Quarterly  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.;  recently. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Lisa  Larson  Turner,  57,  Desert  Living 
editor  of  the  Palm  Springs  (Calif.)  Desert 
Sun;  reporter  and  editor  for  several 
Southern  California  publications;  Oc¬ 
tober  15. 

♦  *  * 

George  Bowie  McCenley,  74,  a  lawyer 
and  publisher  of  Laurel  (Md.)  News 
Leader;  December  4. 

*  ♦  * 

Warren  Brown,  84,  sportswriter  for 
San  Francisco,  Chicago  and  New  York 
papers  for  six  decades;  November  19. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Weldon  H.  Steiner,  55,  editor  and 
publisher,  Vandalia  (Mo.)  Leader-Press 
and  president  of  Missouri  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  November  21. 

H  H  H 

Thomas  M.  Bruckner,  41,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  Leader  Co.;  November  22. 

+  *  * 

Jim  Sorkin,  37,  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News;  De¬ 
cember  7. 

H  H  H 

David  A.  Yuenger,  64,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  Green  Bay  (Wise.)  Press-Gazette, 
and  vicepresident.  Green  Bay  Newspa¬ 
per  Co.;  November  23. 
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Landmark  buys 
N.  Mexico  daily 

Landmark  Communications,  Inc., 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  acquired  the  Los 
Alamos  (N.M.)  Monitor  (January  3)  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Markley  McMahon  of 
Winnemucca,  Nevada  and  other  stock¬ 
holders  of  Monitor  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Monitor  is  a  4,300  circulation 
five-day  daily  newspaper.  Landmark  has 
been  managing  the  Monitor,  under  con¬ 
tract,  since  August  I,  1978  when  it  ob¬ 
tained  an  option  to  purchase  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

At  that  time.  Landmark  named  Harold 
Odom  publisher  of  the  Monitor.  He  had 
been  general  manager  of  the  daily 
Jackson  County  Floridian  at  Marianna, 
Florida.  George  Welles  was  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Monitor.  Welles  was 
previously  state  editor  of  the  Roswell 
(N.M.)  Record. 

The  Monitor  was  founded  in  1964  by 
McMahon  and  his  wife  June,  who  con¬ 
verted  it  several  years  later  to  daily  publi¬ 
cation.  During  1977,  the  McMahon’s  ac¬ 
quired  the  Humboldt  Sun  at  Winnemucca 
and  moved  there  in  mid- 1978. 

Robert  T.  Houk,  who  is  associated  with 
Dean  D.  Sellers  of  Mesa,  Arizona,  acted 
as  a  consultant  to  Landmark. 


Stations  are  sold 

Subject  for  FCC  approval,  two  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  radio  stations — KOCY 
(AM)  and  KXXY  (FM)  have  been  sold 
by  Bonebrake  and  Co.  to  Summit  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.C.  The  new  owner  of  the  properties  is 
Gordon  Gray,  former  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  at  one  time 
publisher  of  the  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  the  Twin  City  (N.C.)  Sentinel.  The 
Bonebrakes,  father  and  son,  are  pioneers 
in  radio  in  Oklahoma  City.  The  father 
was  for  eight  years  a  director  of  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Radio. 

Harte-Hanks  sells 
long  term  notes 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
announced  that  it  has  sold  $30  million  of 
long-term  notes  to  two  institutional  in¬ 
vestors.  The  notes  bear  interest  at  9Vi% 
and  have  a  final  maturity  in  1993. 

The  proceeds  of  the  borrowing  will  be 
used  primarily  to  finance  the  acquisition 
of  Springfield  Television,  Inc.,  licensee 
of  the  NBC  television  affiliate  in 
Springfield,  Missouri,  and  to  finance  the 
acauisition  of  the  assets  of  CBA, 
California,  Inc.  which  were  acquired  on 
November  30,  1978. 


Portales,  N.  Mexico 
daily  is  sold 

Marshall  Stinnett,  president  of  the 
Portales  (N.M.)  News  Tribune,  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  newspaper,  ef¬ 
fective  January  4. 

Also  included  in  the  sale  is  the  Quay 
County  Sun,  a  three-time s-per- week  pub¬ 
lication  in  Tucumcari,  New  Mexico. 

Both  newspapers  will  be  owned  by 
Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Baytown, 
Texas,  a  member  of  the  Carmage  Walls 
family  group  of  newspapers. 

The  Carmage  Walls  family  newspapers 
group  owns  40  newspapers  located  in  15 
states.  Southern  Newspapers  Inc.  is 
headed  by  Mrs.  Carmage  Walls,  presi¬ 
dent  and  Fred  Hartman,  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Marshall  Stinnett  has  been  named 
president  and  publisher  of  the  News- 
Tribune.  Gordon  K.  Greaves,  veteran 
New  Mexico  newsman,  will  continue  as 
editor. 

Bergeron  retires 

Urban  L.  Bergeron  has  retired  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press;  the  62-year-old  Ver¬ 
monter  had  been  with  the  newspaper  42 
years.  His  successor  was  to  be  an¬ 
nounced. 


The  American  Chiropractic  Association 


announces  its 


1979 

JOURNALISM 

AWARDS 

COMPETITION 

for  distinguished  service 
in  health  reporting 


Plan  now  to  do  a  story  or  program  in  1979  that  will  bring  public  attention  to 
the  health  needs  of  our  nation.  Then  enter  it  in  this  important  competition. 
Closing  date  —  March  1, 1980. 

If  you  have  been  responsible  for  a  program  or  story  that  is  meritorious  in 
bringing  public  attention  to  the  health  needs  of  our  nation. ..if  your  work  has 
served  to  motivate  your  community  to  a  better  understanding  of  a  health 
problem. ..if  your  efforts  promoted  health  and  welfare,  your  story  or  program 
should  be  entered  in  this  competition.  Enter  your  own  program  or  nominate 
colleagues’  programs  for  awards. 


Awards  to  be  given  for: 
TELEVISION 
RADIO 
NEWSPAPER 
MAGAZINE 

FOR  RULES  &  ENTRY  FORMS,  WRITE  TO: 

Journalism  Awards 
American  Chiropractic  Association 
2200  Grand  Avenue  •  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50312 


CASH  PRIZES  AND  MEDALLIONS  OF  MERIT  WILL  BE  AWARDED 
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Photographer  arrested  in  Florida 
for  having  police  monitor  in  car 


Police  enforced  a  seldom-used  state 
statute  and  arrested  an  Ocala  Star- 
Banner  news  photographer  for  having  a 
police  radio  scanner  in  his  car. 

John  Raoux,  a  three-year  employee 
with  the  paper,  was  arrested  by  Ocala 
police  when  he  arrived  at  the  Greyhound 
Bus  station  to  photograph  the  scene  of  an 
alleged  assault. 

Raoux  was  charged  with  possession  of 
a  radio  capable  of  receiving  assigned 
police  frequencies  in  a  vehicle. 

He  was  released  from  the  county  jail 
on  his  own  recognizance. 

The  photographer  said  police  recently 
told  him  it  was  illegal  to  have  the  radio 
permanently  installed  in  his  car.  Raoux 
said  he  thought  he  complied  with  their 
requests  when  he  placed  the  scanner  in 
his  glove  compartment.  He  said  it  was 
"not  permanent”  when  he  was  arrested. 

“This  was  an  isolated  situation.  He 
was  previously  told  that  he  shouldn’t 
have  it  in  his  car.  We’re  not  expecting  a 
crackdown,”  said  Morey  Dean  of  the 
Ocala  Police  Department. 

Star-Banner  managing  editor  Don 
Meiklejohn  said  he  was  not  aware  Raoux 
had  the  scanner  in  his  car,  but  the  paper 
would  provide  legal  counsel  for  the 
photographer. 

Corrections 

In  the  listing  of  daily  newspapers  sold 
in  1978  (E&P,  January  6),  the  sale  of  the 
Diinn  (N.C.)  Dispatch  to  the  Dnnn 
(N.C.)  Record  was  left  out.  The  two 
daily  papers  were  merged  into  one  on 
May  I.  1978. 

In  the  listing  of  non-dailies  sold  in 
1978,  same  issue,  the  acquisition  of  the 
Lexington  Minute  Man  Publications, 
Weymouth  Gazette  &  Transcript  and 
Needham  Times  were  inadvertently  lo¬ 
cated  under  the  heading  for  Kentucky. 
The  papers  are  located  in  Massachusetts. 
Under  Massachusetts,  the  Elmwood, 
Forest  Park,  and  Oak  Park  papers  belong 
in  Illinois. 

Under  sellers  of  the  McAlester  (Okla.) 
News-Capital  and  Democrat,  the  names 
of  Mrs.  Lowell  Turner,  Fred  and  Bar¬ 
bara  Turner  and  Anne  Turner  Beaty 
were  erroneously  omitted.  Fred  Stovall, 
who  was  listed  as  a  seller,  had  an  interest 
only  in  the  Democrat. 

*  *  % 

The  story  on  page  18  of  the  January  13 
issue  about  William  Rogers  and  James 
Webb  resigning  from  the  Gannett  Co.’s 
board  of  directors  should  have  said  that 
their  resignations  are  contingent  upon 
the  completion  of  the  Gannett-Combined 
Communications  merger.  Otherwise, 
E«ScP  is  now  advised,  both  men  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  board. 


Jill  Allread 


Reporter  wins 
4-H  scholarship 

When  the  Kendallville  (Ind.)  News- 
Sun  sent  its  award-winning  city  reporter 
and  photographer  to  the  57th  National 
4-H  Congress  in  Chicago  last  month,  it 
wasn’t  Just  another  routine  assignment. 

Jill  Allread,  19.  of  Avilla,  Ind.,  was  at 
the  youth  event  to  do  some  news  and 
feature  stories  for  her  paper,  but  she  was 
also  there  to  pick  up  a  $1 .000  scholarship 
for  her  4-H  accomplishments. 

While  the  congress  was  still  going  on. 
Allread  returned  to  Indiana  where  she 
was  further  honored  by  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association  during  its  annual 
awards  meeting  in  Indianapolis.  Her 
story  and  pictures  of  a  drug  raid  in  Ken¬ 
dallville  won  third  place  for  "Best  News 
Story  Under  Pressure  of  Deadline”  from 
among  all  state  papers  with  a  circulation 
of  16,000  and  under. 

Her  prize-winning  drug  raid  article 
was  done  in  close  cooperation  with  local 
police  and  judicial  authorities  and  lasted 
throughout  the  night  and  until  10  o’clock 
the  next  morning. 

One  of  the  hard  parts  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  was  convincing  her  friends  and 
parents  where  she  had  been  all  night. 
The  by-lined  story  on  page  I  was  a 
clincher.  It  won  praises  from  her  peers  as 
well  as  fellow  professional  newspeople. 

Allread  credits  4-H  and  her  publisher 
and  editor  at  the  News-Sun  for  being  key 
reasons  for  any  success  she  is  enjoying. 

"4-H  has  helped  me  be  sensitive  to 
people.  As  for  editor  John  Pierce  and 
publisher  George  Witwer,  1  can  hardly 
say  enough.  They  gave  me  a  chance.  Mr. 
Witwer  took  a  risk  and  let  me  prove  my¬ 
self  even  as  a  high  school  student.” 


Reporter  arrested 
for  entering 
Gacy’s  home 

John  McAleenan,  a  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  News,  was  arrested  for  trespas¬ 
sing  and  obstruction  of  justice  after  he 
walked  into  the  Des  Plaines,  III.  home  of 
suspected  mass  murderer  John  Wayne 
Gacy  Jr. 

McAleenan  and  Michael  Wendland 
were  in  Des  Plaines  researching  the  kill¬ 
ings  of  27  young  men  whose  skeletal 
remains  were  found  in  Gacy’s  home. 
Their  assignment  was  to  interview 
families  of  Gacy’s  alleged  victims. 

Cook  County  Sheriff  s  Police  Chief 
Edmund  Dobbs  said  McAleenan  was  ar¬ 
rested  because  he  ignored  police  orders 
to  stay  away  from  the  home.  McAleenan 
said  he  found  the  front  door  open.  There 
were  no  ropes,  signs  or  police  guards 
posted  to  keep  people  out. 

As  he  left  the  house,  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  several  policemen. 

McAleenan  was  released  on  $100 
bond.  He  was  photographed,  finger¬ 
printed  and  jailed  for  three  hours.  He  is 
scheduled  to  appear  in  court  January  29. 

When  McAleenan  returned  to  his  car 
he  discovered  that  its  contents,  including 
notes  from  interviews  with  the  victims’ 
families,  as  well  as  a  number  of  phone 
numbers  were  missing. 

Science  writers 
award  prizes 

The  winners  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  Writers  $1 ,000  Science- 
in-Society  Journalism  Awards  for  1978, 
given  “without  subsidy  from  any  profes¬ 
sional  or  commercial  interest,  for  inves¬ 
tigative  and  interpretive  reporting  about 
the  sciences  and  their  impact  for  good  or 
bad.”  have  been  announced  by  NASW 
president  George  Alexander,  science 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  They 
are: 

Life  Sciences:  William  Bennett,  editor 
for  science  and  medicine.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  and  Joel  Gurin,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  freelance,  for  an  article  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1977  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
entitled,  "Science  that  Frightens  Scien¬ 
tists.  the  Great  Debate  over  DNA.” 

Physical  Sciences:  Shared  by  Thomas 
Whiteside,  staff  writer  of  the  New  Yorker 
for  an  article  entitled,  “The  Pendulum 
and  the  Toxic  Cloud,”  about  the  use — 
and  misuse — of  the  pesticide  2,4,5-T;  and 
Allen  L.  Hammond  and  William  D. 
Metz,  staff  writers,  Science  magazine, 
for  a  seven-part  series  on  solar  energy. 

The  awards  are  to  be  presented  at 
NASW  regional  lunches  in  New  York, 
Washington  and  San  Francisco. 
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Paul  Miller 

(Continued  from  pane  22) 

wise  loaded  with  coal,  and  he  wrote: 

“The  schedule,  with  planes  flying  from  Frankfurt  about 
three  minutes  apart,  is  so  precise  that  if  a  pilot  has  to  make  a 
pass  at  the  Berlin  field  without  landing  on  the  dot,  he  turns 
right  around  and  goes  back  to  Frankfurt  because  a  second 
landing  would  interfere  with  the'  incoming  plane  behind 
him.” 

And  only  last  month,  miles  above  the  night-cloaked 
Pacific,  he  had  a  sleeping  berth  on  a  Japanese  Airline  flight 
from  Tokyo  to  Honolulu.  He  wrote: 

“They  were  generous-sized  single  beds.  Curtains  enclose 
each  sleeper.  There  is  a  sense  of  comfort  and  priv¬ 
acy  .  .  .  When  awakened,  1  said  I’d  pass  breakfast — and  1 
went  back  to  sleep.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Interview: 

"I  can  do  twice  as  much  early  in  the  morninn  as  1  can  any 
other  time  of  day. 

“I’ll  veiy  often  lay  aside  thinns  that  minht  he  a  little 
difficult,  or  require  more  than  just  runninn  through,  and  get 
at  it  at  5  o’clock  or  5:30  in  the  morning.” 

*  *  ♦ 

It  is  considered  sexist  these  days  to  write  of  the  women  in 
the  life  of  a  successful  man,  but  no  account  of  Miller’s  career 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of  his  wife,  Louise,  and 
his  long-time  secretary,  Mary  Golding. 

He  met  Louise  Johnson,  woman’s  editor  of  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Journal,  in  1932  when  he  was  a  rewrite  man  in  the 
Associated  Press  office  in  Columbus.  They  were  married 
seven  months  later.  They  have  three  sons,  a  daughter  and 
five  grandchildren. 

As  a  companion  to  her  husband,  she  rode  the  Berlin  Air¬ 
lift,  visited  the  president  of  Guatemala,  witnessed 
acupuncture-aided  brain  surgery  in  China  (“I  stood  it  better 
than  the  men”),  and  still  takes  part  in  a  busy  social  life  with 
unfailing  good  cheer  and  kindliness. 

As  Miller’s  long-time  principal  secretary  (he  kept  two 
busy),  Mary  Golding  translated  memos  scribbled  at  5  a.m., 
made  hotel  reservations  in  Prague  and  Peking,  unraveled 
passport  complications,  juggled  mail  and  flight  schedules, 
received  telephone  calls  from  the  boss  in  Moscow  and  Man¬ 
ila,  and  passed  along  comments  and  requests  from  “PM”  to 
Gannett  people. 

She  is  said  to  be  a  master  forger  of  his  distinctive  signa¬ 
ture. 

Now  mostly  retired  (she  still  works  a  few  hours  a  week  on 
his  personal  business).  Miss  Golding  found  Miller  exacting, 
demanding,  fair,  fond  of  all  kinds  of  people,  and,  surpris¬ 
ingly,  sometimes  lonely  (“Sometimes  everyone  goes  to 
lunch  and  it  never  occurs  to  anyone  to  ask  the  boss  along”). 

*  *  ♦ 

Interview: 

“/  don’t  remember  that  left-out  feeling.  I  guess  I  might 
wander  around  and  say,  ‘Has  everybody  gone  to  lunch?’  or 
.something.  But  lonely?  No.” 

Nc  * 

Reporters  and  editors  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  de¬ 
tached  from  other  pursuits  such  as  business,  social  activism, 
politics  and  salesmanship. 

Detachment  is  one  of  their  professional  credentials,  and 
they  don’t  like  the  boss  to  be  too  close  to  the  sources  of 
power  or  too  involved  with  the  counting  house. 

Paul  Miller’s  career  has  been  one  of  unabashed  involve¬ 
ment.  The  expansion  of  the  Gannett  organization — from  22 
newspapers  when  he  became  president  in  1957  to  78  news- 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Miller  is  like  Ben  Franklin  in  some  respects 


(Continued  from  pa  fie  47) 

papers  today — took  an  uncommon  talent  in  the  market  place. 

A  parallel,  unlikely  in  some  respects,  is  worth  mention 
here.  Ben  Franklin  became  a  newspaperman  in  a  day  when 
many  colonial  newspapers  (not  his)  carried  the  imprint  “by 
authority,”  meaning  their  content  was  reviewed  by  govern¬ 
ment  in  advance. 

Franklin,  however,  was  not  just  a  journalist.  He  was  an 
activist  and  a  businessman.  He  felt  that  the  quickest  way  to 
influence  was  commercial  success. 

He  cultivated  “connections”  with  influential  citizens,  but 
he  also  took  bold  stands  on  public  issues  and  believed  in 
fairness,  in  printing  both  sides. 

With  this  canny  mixture  of  idealism  and  commerce, 
Franklin  acquired  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  in  1729  and 
gradually  created  other  spin-off  newspapers. 

What  happened  then  is  told  by  Edwin  Emery  in  “The 
Press  and  America”: 

“Franklin  established  what  amounted  to  the  first  chain  of 
newspapers.  True,  each  unit  was  independent  in  policy  and 
direction,  since  Franklin  exercised  only  a  fatherly  control 
over  them. 

“It  was  his  custom  to  watch  worthy  apprentices,  and  then 
to  help  them  set  up  shop  when  the  articles  of  service  had 
been  hilfilled  .  .  . 

“In  this  way  he  added  indirectly  to  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  press  by  raising  the  standards  of  the  craft.” 


It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Paul  Miller  is  precisely  like 
Ben  Franklin.  Miller  does  not  wear  the  same  kind  of  reading 
glasses,  for  one  thing,  and  for  another  he  is  not  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  supporter  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Establishment  by 
guerrilla  warfare,  as  Franklin  was. 

But  Miller  has  been  the  key  in  assembling  an  organization 
of  diverse  newspapers  that  often  engage  in  Franklin’s  kind  of 
reform  journalism. 

Looking  at  Gannett  newspapers  in  a  lot  of  towns,  one 
would  find  this  kind  of  journalism  today: 

In  Niagara  Falls,  an  investigation  of  the  Love  Canal  that 
began  in  1976.  In  Rockford,  III.,  a  disclosure  of  mistreatment 
of  retarded  persons.  In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  an  unblinking 
coverage  of  a  crisis  in  law  enforcement. 

In  Honolulu,  an  examination  of  welfare  inequities.  In  El 
Paso,  a  series  of  articles  that  led  to  the  removal  of  a  sheriff. 
In  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  a  probe  into  the  death  of  a  mental 
patient.  In  Springfield,  Mo.,  a  study  of  bigotry  in  an  Ozark 
town. 

In  Burlington,  Vt.,  disclosure  about  community  homes  for 
the  elderly,  handicapped  and  mentally  ill.  In  Camden,  N.J.,  a 
study  of  discrimination  practices  in  private  clubs.  In 
Shreveport,  La.,  an  examination  of  slum  ownership. 

And  all  impossible  without  success  on  the  business  side 
and  professionalism  on  the  news  side,  a  mixture  that  owes  a 
great  deal  to  the  perceptions  and  energy  of  Paul  Miller. 


TV  producer  awarded 
libel  settlement 

A  television  film  producer  who 
claimed  he  was  libeled  by  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  will  receive  a  $475,000  out- 
of-court  settlement. 

“I  think  it’s  the  largest  libel  settlement 
ever  for  an  individual,”  said  Laurence 
Eldredge,  a  Hastings  Law  School  pro¬ 
fessor  specializing  in  defamation  cases. 
“There  have  been  some  very  large  ver¬ 
dicts,  but  they’ve  been  knocked  down.” 

The  amount,  awarded  to  film  producer 
Don  Widener,  ended  litigation  over  a 
film  called  “Powers  That  be,”  which 
PG&E  had  criticized  publicly  as  unfair 
and  malicious. 

Broadcast  by  Los  Angeles  station 
KNBC-tv  in  May  1971,  the  film  pur¬ 
ported  to  show  the  dangers  of  nuclear 
power  plants.  It  dealt,  in  part,  with 
PG«&.E’s  Humboldt  Bay  nuclear  power 
plant. 

After  the  broadcast,  a  PG&E  engineer 
wrote  KNBC  officials  and  said  Wide¬ 
ner’ s  documentary  was  “maliciously  and 
irresponsibly  written  and  produced”  to 
be  unfair  to  the  utility. 

Later,  some  U.S.  senators  and  the  util¬ 
ity  sent  copies  of  the  engineer’s  letter  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

“After  those  letters  went  out,  I 
couldn’t  sell  anything  to  television,  not 
even  a  noncontroversial  Marlon  Brando 
film  about  the  South  Seas,”  Widener  tes¬ 
tified  at  the  trial. 
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Virginia  judge  uphoids  lawyer’s  ad  rights 


Indictments  against  a  Virginia  lawyer 
charged  with  illegally  advertising  his  fees 
for  divorce  cases  and  wills  were  dismiss¬ 
ed  (December  22). 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Robert  S.  Wahab 
Jr.  dismissed  the  charges  against  Stuart 
Gordon  on  the  grounds  that  the  two  Vir¬ 
ginia  laws  prohibiting  lawyers  from  ad¬ 
vertising  to  prepare  wills  and  divorces 
are  unconstitutional  under  the  U.S.  Su¬ 


preme  Court’s  ruling  in  Bates  vs.  State 
Bar  of  Arizona. 

Charges  were  brought  against  Gordon 
by  Commonwealth  Atty.  Andre  Evans. 
In  an  unprecedented  action,  Atty.  Gen. 
J.  Marshall  Coleman  filed  a  court  brief 
supporting  Gordon. 

Gordon’s  ads  ran  in  the  weekly  Vir- 
fiinia  Beach  Beacon,  published  with  the 
Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot  and  Ledger  Star. 


Llewellyn  resigns 
from  Lincoln  Star 

Adam  G.  Llewellyn,  general  manager 
and  chief  operating  officer  of  the 
Journal-Star  Printing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb¬ 
raska,  announced  his  intention  to  resign 
his  position  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
company  to  be  held  on  January  26. 

He  said  his  reason  for  his  resignation 
was  to  further  expand  and  pursue  his 
professional  career  in  daily  newspaper 
management. 

Llewellyn  joined  Journal-Star  Printing 
Co.  in  1971  and  during  his  tenure  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  supervised  two  conver¬ 
sions  to  new  production  processes  as 
well  as  the  current  Journal-Star  $4.5  mil¬ 
lion  building-remodeling-electronic  copy 
processing  project  which  is  expected  to 
be  finished  in  February. 

Journal-Star  Printing  Co.  publishes  the 
Lincoln  Star  and  Lincoln  Journal,  and 
Sunday  Journal  and  Star.  The  printing 


company  is  jointly  owned  by  State  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  of  Lincoln  and  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Weekly  paper  started 
in  West  Chester,  Pa. 

West  Chester,  Pa.  has  a  new  newspa¬ 
per.  The  first  issue  of  the  West  Chester 
Citizen  was  published  September  21, 
1978. 

Gigi  Heymann  is  the  editor  and  Sally 
Snyder  is  advertising  sales  manager  of 
the  weekly  which  is  published  Thurs¬ 
days. 

The  newspaper’s  office  is  at  122  S. 
High  St.,  West  Chester.  And  the  tele¬ 
phone  number  is  (215)  692-7220. 

The  weekly  is  owned  by  the  East 
Branch  Publishing  Co.  which  also  pro¬ 
duces  the  East  Branch  Citizen,  a  weekly 
newspaper  covering  the  Downingtown- 
Exton  area.  Combination  rates  are  of¬ 
fered  by  the  two  newspapers. 

H.  Parry  Desmond  is  publisher. 
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The  following  linoge  tobulotions  hove  been  compiled  by  Medio  Records, 
Inc.  for  the  eiclusive  publicotion  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  They  moy  not  be 
reprinted  or  published  in  ony  form  without  eipKcit  permission  from  Medio 
Records,  Inc.  NOTE-  Newspopers  morked  with  code  below  include  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Porode  or  Fomiiy  Weekly,  opproiimote  linoge  os  follows: 
*Porode— 75,285  fFomily  Weekly— 72.412 


1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

ABERDEIN,  S.D. 

Americon  News-e  .  837,177  31,616  780,780  69.792 

fAmericon  News-S  .  453,247  _  447,938  _ 

Grond  Total  .  1,290,424  31,616  1,228,718  69,792 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beocon  Joumol-e  .  3,006,951  107,532  2,940,980  195,664 

•Beocon  Joumol-S .  1,485^42  222,372  1,382,179  189,320 

Grond  Total  .  4,492,193  329,904  4,323,159  384,984 

NOTE:  Beocon  Joumol-e,  S  chonged  from  eight  to  sii-column  June  2, 1975. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,058,569  2,741,281 

Journol-e  .  4,454,745  124,965  4.203,519  165,328 

Journol  &  Constitution-S  .  1,976,159  _  1309 >331  _ 

Grand  Total  .  9,489,473  124,965  8,754,131  165,328 

NOTE:  Constitution-m  end  Journol-e  hos  a  combined  sot  edition;  the  linoge 

is  only  shown  in  the  Journol-e. 

BALTIMORE,  MO. 

*News  Americon-$  .  892,670  266,792  663,318  246,860 

News  Americon-e  .  1,761,050  24,744  1,512,844  137,204 

Sun-m  .  2,227,304  15,104  2,104,625  47,272 

Sun-e  .  2,720,408  29,760  2353,127  110376 

Sun-S  .  2,283,434  211340  2332,831  102301 

Grand  Total  .  9,884,866  547,940  9,166,745  644,513 

NOTE:  Sun-m,  e  &  $  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  6.  1976. 
News  Americon-e,  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  Oct.,  25, 1976, 


BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 


ftecord-e  . 

....  3,263,860 

4M,047 

2,627,583 

626674 

*Record-S  . 

....  1,961,138 

396,612 

1,515J74 

437,096 

Grond  lotol  .  . .  . 

....  5,224,998 

862,659 

4,142657 

1,063,970 

NOTE:  Record-e,  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  Jon.  1,  1977. 

BOCA  RATON 

p  FLA. 

News-e  . 

....  970,759 

41,443 

817,226 

19,470 

tNews-S  . 

....  517,250 

414618 

Grand  Totol  . .  . . 

....  1,488,009 

41,443 

1,231,744 

19,470 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  Americon-m 

....  1,128,663 

390,185 

1,252,728 

319,744 

Herald  Americon-S  . 

....  588,031 

453,176 

669,488 

532,023 

Globe-e  . 

....  2,199,708 

149664 

1,984,174 

15U16 

Globe-m  . 

....  2,984,317 

207,788 

2,634,666 

272,960 

•Globe-S  . 

. .  2,530,737 

454,236 

2,159,291 

439,036 

Grand  Totol  .  9,431,456  1.655,049  8,700,347  1.714,979 

NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only 


NOTE:  Herald  Americon-m,  S  chonged  from  eight  to 

nine  colum 

n  Oct.  18, 

1976.  Globe  eHective  Feb.  27,1977. 

BOULDIRp  COLO. 

Comero-e  .... 

.  2,183,843 

67,968 

2,051,408 

2,320 

Comera-S  . .  . . 

.  721,360 

647,418 

Grand  Totol 

.  2,905,203 

67,968 

2698,826 

2,320 

BRADfNTON 

p  FLA. 

Herold-e  .... 

.  1,356,783 

1,245,717 

fHerold-S 

.  611,218 

533,311 

Grand  Totol 

.  1,968,001 

1,779,028 

BUFFALO, 

N.Y. 

Courier  Express- 

m  .  1,205,984 

39697 

1,035,250 

35,995 

^Courier  Expres 

-5  .  1,339,584 

40644 

1,033,241 

10,560 

News-e  . 

.  3,029,224 

125,456 

3,011,182 

88,336 

News-S  . 

.  443,169 

537615 

Grond  Totol 

.  6,097,961 

205,697 

5,617,488 

134691 

NOTE:  News-S  first  publicotion  Nov.  13,  1977. 

CAMDENp 

NJ. 

Courier  Post-e 

.  3,190,303 

470,372 

3,061,532 

370,204 

NOTE:  Courier  Post-e  changed  from  eight  to  six  column  Dec.  1,  1975. 

CHARLOTTE 

N.C. 

News-e  .... 

.  2,112,049 

87,160 

2,033,996 

63696 

Observer-m 

.  2,505,498 

225,175 

2,269,700 

118,694 

*Observer-S 

.  1,152,393 

217606 

981692 

120,672 

Grand  lotol 

.  5,769,940 

529.941 

5,285,588 

303.262 

NOTE:  Observer- 

m,  S  ond  News-e  chonged  from  eight  to  six  column  June 

2,  1975. 

CHICAGO, 

ILL. 

Tribune-m 

.  4,791,016 

3607,203 

4615611 

3,095,182 

Tribune-S  .  .  . 

.  2,765,848 

1669,518 

2,430,341 

U42692 

2,236,999 

759,155 

Sun  fimes-m 

.  3,351692 

695,088 

3,051,257 

422,751 

*Sun  Times-S 

.  1,090,962 

717,844 

1,092,254 

814637 

Grond  Totol 

.  11,999,418 

1 

6,334617 

NOTE:  Tribune-r 

n,  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine 

column  July  1,  1975. 

News-e  effective  Sept.  12,  1977. 
NOTE:  News  ceosed  publication  Mor.  4 

1978. 

CINCINNATI 

OHIO 

Enquirer-m  . . 

.  4,153,484 

3,749,606 

Enquirer-S 

.  2,445,767 

2,146,252 

Post-e  . 

.  2,394,350 

290655 

2619674 

178661 

Grand  Totol  .  8,993301  290,555  8,415,732  178361 

NOTE:  Post-e  effective  June  2,  1975  ond  Enquirer-m,  5  effective  June  3, 
1975,  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  20,  1979 


1978  1977 

FUU.  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Ploin  D«oler-m  .  4,133,077  498,539  3,835,396  480,026 

Ploin  D«ol<r-S  .  2,173,218  74,816  1,934,550  55,325 

Pr»«-«  .  2,428,059  811J25  2,405,737  732,648 

GninO  Totol  .  8,734,354  1,385,180  8,175,683  1,267,999 

NOTE:  Effoctive  Sopt.  1,  1975,  the  Ploin  Dooler-m,  5  chongod  from  eight  to 
nine-column.  Press-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column. 


COLUMBUS,  GA. 


Enquirer  (See  note)  .... 

1,671,006 

34,688  1,487,427 

32,915 

*Ledger  Enquirer-S  .... 

682,438 

652,981 

Grand  Totol  . 

2,353,444 

34,688  2,140,408 

32,915 

NOTE:  Enquirer-m  and  ledge 
Enquirer-m  is  shown. 

r-e  sold  in  combinotion;  Knoge  of  oi 

ne  edition, 

COLUMBUSp 

OHIO 

Dispotch-e  . 

3,402,880 

131,980  3,310622 

136,493 

Dispotch-S  . 

1,955,727 

94,120  1,885,243 

104,368 

Citizen  Journol-m  . 

1,309,002 

1.399,122 

Grond  Total  . 

6,667,689 

226,100  6695,187 

240,861 

NOTE;  Dispotch-e,  5  ond  Citiien  Joumol-m  chonged  from  eight  to  nine- 
column  Jon.  13,  1976. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 


News-m  . 

....  4.885606 

540647  4,282,852 

249,264 

News-S  . 

....  1,904,394 

408,775  1,608,123 

141,008 

Times  Herold-e  .  .  . 

....  4,626,851 

362,918  4,117,701 

205,240 

'Times  Herold-5  .  . 

....  2,048,739 

191,664  1,767,715 

121,768 

Grand  Totol  . .  . 

.  13,465,570 

1603,70411.776691 

717,280 

NOTE:  News-m,  S  chonged  from  eight  to 

nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975.  Times 

Herald-e,  S  chonged  from  eight  to  i 

itine-cokimn  Dec.  29,  1975. 

DAYTON, 

OHIO 

Journal  Herald-m 

....  2,491,446 

51,296  2,491,926 

286,561 

News-e  . 

.  2,631,223 

439610  2,617,983 

3’ 9,269 

•News-S  . 

....  1,263,334 

15640  1,173,941 

Grand  Totol  . .  . . 

....  6,386,003 

506,946  6,283.850 

605.830 

NOTE;  Journol  Herold-m  ond  News-e,  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Oct.  6.  1975. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rochy  Ml.  News-m  .  4,694,098  3,945,936 

‘Rochy  Mt.  News-S  ....  1,221,051  1,011,717 

Posl-e  .  4,178,051  185,849  3,787,716  166,135 

Posl-S  .  2,412,463  1,930,279  _ _ _ 

Grond  Totol  . 12505,663  185,84910675,648  166,135 

NOTE;  Post-e,  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Oct.  6,  1975. 

OnROIT,  MICH. 

Net*  Two  Listings 

Free  Press-m  .  2,475,178  475,563  2,375,195  592,124 

•Free  Press-S  .  974,414  532,423  857,234  519594 

News-e  .  3,903,074  807,299  3,963674  643,683 

News-S  .  1,942,783  633,039  1,865685  510661 

Grond  Totol  .  9,295,449  2,448,324  9.061608  2,266,062 

NOTE:  News-e,  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975.  News 
figures  above  reflect  actual  nine  column  measurements. 

Free  Press-m  .  2,475,178  475663  2,375,195  592,124 

•Free  Press-5  .  974,414  532,423  857,234  519694 

News-e  .  3.600635  745,405  3,642662  597,469 

News-S  .  1646655  621,781  1,770,322  501,063 

Grond  Totol  .  8.896682  2,375,172  8,645,613  2610.050 

NOTE:  News-e,  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Dec.  29,  1975.  News 
figures  obove  reflect  converted  eight  column  meosurements. 


1978  1977 

rilU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 

DULinH,  MINN. 

Herold-e  .  1,031,259  26,424  984,140 

NewsTribune-m  .  1,312,101  21,984  1,214,480 

•News  Tribune-S  .  8/0,688  32,608  779,771  35,008 

Grond  Total  .  3,214,048  81,016  2,978,391  35,008 

NOTE:  HeroU-e  published  5  doys  o  week  only. 

NOTE:  News  Tribune-m,  5  and  Herold-e  changed  from  eight  to  sii  column 
Moy  5.  1975. 


ERIE,  RA. 

Times  (5ee  note)  .  1,930,757  20,032  1,790,376  12,288 

Times  News-S  .  879,778  14,976  837646  30,976 

Grond  Total  .  2610635  35,008  2,627,422  43664 


NOTE:  Times-e  ond  Times  News-5  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  5ept. 
I,  1978. 


FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  4,709,238  663,344  4,218,765  172,130 

•News  ond  Senlinel-S  2,036,596  240,720  1,771,719  110,912 

News  ond  Sun  Sontinel-Sot  1,353,793  1,104,904 

5un  5enHnel-m  .  3647,188  893677  _  _ 

Grond  Total  .  11,446,815  1,797,641  7.095688  283,042 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 


NOTE;  News-e,  5  and  5at  changed  from  eight  to  sii-column  Moy  12,  1975. 
NOTE:  5un  5entinel-m  not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1977. 

GARY,  IND. 

Post  Tribune-e  .  2,230,445  348,150  1,959,324  240692 

tPost  Tribune-S  .  1,193,485  _  971652  _ 

Grand  Total  .  3,431,930  348,150  2,930676  240692 

NOTE:  Post  Tribune  is  o  nine  column  format  and  is  meosured  accordingly. 


GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 


Herold-e  . 

.  1,149692 

58632 

1,057609 

14,400 

tHerahl-5  . 

.  574,766 

79.070 

532604 

30,978 

Grand  Totol 

.  1,724,458 

137,902 

1,589,913 

45678 

HARTFORDp  < 

CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

.  3,334,262 

262,628 

2.983,238 

181,271 

*Courant-S  . 

.  1,415.944 

408.396 

1,356667 

467,224 

Grand  Totol 

.  4,750,206 

671,024 

4,339605 

648,495 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  3,286,339  2,989,921 

Star  Oulletin-e  .  3,473,702  3,191,784 

•Stor  Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  1,338,661  1,225,683 

Grond  Totol  .  8,098,702  7,407,388 

NOTE:  Advertiser-m,  5tar  Bulletin-e  and  5tar  Bulletin  and  Advertiser-5 
changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  May  3,  1976. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  5,950,778  856,245  5,494,052  730,969 

Chronicle-5  .  3,277,068  377,640  2,682,414  517,336 

Post-m  .  4,789,941  777,258  4,427,433  490,527 

•Post  s  .  2,073,359  298,378  1,828,343  361,420 

Grond  Totol  .  16,091,146  2,309,521  14,432,242  2,100,252 

NOTE:  Chronicle-e  ond  5  and  Post-m  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to 
nine-column  July  1,  1975. 


(Continued  on  pane  50) 


Ad  Revenue  Trends 
November  1978 


A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


Classifications 

1978 

(000) 

Omitted 

1977 

(000) 

Omitted 

Ddlar  Change 
(000) 

Omitted  % 

Retail 

Novembei’  . 

.  $  382,929 

340,720 

+  42,209 

+12.4 

First  Eleven  Months 

3,211,200 

2,800,472 

+410,728 

+14.7 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

November  . 

96,439 

91,246 

+  5,193 

+  5.7 

First  Eleven  Months 

776,816 

704,055 

+  72,761 

+10.3 

General 

November  . 

91,171 

80,944 

+  10,227 

+12.6 

First  Eleven  Months 

762,901 

697,498 

+  65,403 

+  9.4 

Automotive 

November  . 

14,518 

13,954 

+  564 

+  40 

First  Eleven  Months 

141,908 

136,504 

+  5,404 

+  40 

Financial 

November  . 

19,935 

14,405 

+  5,530 

+38.4 

First  Eleven  Months 

181,807 

133,354 

+  48,453 

+36.3 

Classified 

November  . 

155,027 

127,106 

+  27,921 

+22.0 

First  Eleven  Months 

1,755,922 

1,419,677 

+336,245 

+23.7 

Total  Advertising 

November  . 

663,580 

577,129 

+  86,451 

+15.0 

First  Eleven  Months 

6,053,738 

5,187,505 

+866,233 

+  16.7 

LinsgO — (Cont'd  from  pa^e  49) 


1978  1977 

FIX!  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


LEXINGTON,  KV. 


Herald  (See  Note)  .  2,699,953  208,116  2,526,806  72,388 

•Herald  leoder-5  .  1302,146  80J36  1,208,927  107,648 

Grand  Tolel  .  4,002,099  288,652  3,735,733  180,036 


NOTE:  Herald-m  and  Leoder-e  sold  in  combinotion;  linage  of  one  edition 
Herald-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Herald-m,  Leoder-e  and  Herald  Leader-5  chonged  from  eight 
column  to  nine  column  Sept.  20,  1976. 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


Arkonsos  Gozette-m  . . . 
*Arkansas  Gozette-S  . . . 
Arfconsos  Democrot-e 
fAHtonsos  Democrat-S 

2,082.686 

939,243 

665,057 

339344 

1377,639 
831,437 
121,210  647,797 

17.040  452.386 

22,354 

6.160 

Grand  Totol  . 

4,026330 

138350  3,809,259 

28314 

LONG  BEACHp 

Independent  (See  note)  .  2,517,224 

CALIF. 

793,131  2,341,855 

575,448 

‘Independent  Press 
Telegrom-S  . 

958355 

59308  769,494 

64,148 

Grond  Totol  . 

3,475,779 

852,939  3,111,349 

639,596 

NOTE:  Independent-m  and  Press  Telegrom-e  sold  in  combination,  linage  of 
one  edition  Independent-m  is  shown. 


LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 


Newsdoy-e  . 

3346337 

1,125,143 

2,640,905 

753,380 

Newsdoy-S  . 

1,666,162 

555,246 

1,251345 

481353 

Grond  Totol  . 

5,012,999 

1380,389 

3,892,450 

1,235,233 

NOTE:  Nemdoy-e  &  S  chonged  from  five  to  six  column  Sept.  11,  1976. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  . 

6,530.696 

3304,757 

5,904,186 

2,659351 

Times-S  . 

3,291,141 

1,417,618 

2,914389 

1,285304 

Herald  Exominer-e  .... 

1,118  328 

74,076 

1,021,603 

Herold  Exomine-S  . 

360350 

255,098 

Grond  Total  . 

11,300,415 

5,096,451  10,095,776 

3,944,955 

MACON, 

GA. 

Telegraph  (see  note) 

1,494,632 

158301 

1342354 

‘lelegraph  &  News-S 

703,080 

23.109 

631,349 

Groad  Totol  . 

2,197,712 

181,910 

2,174,203 

NOTE:  Telegroph-m  and  News-e  sold  in  i 

rambinotion;  linage  of  one  edition 

Telegreph-m  is  shown. 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leoder-d 

1,697,054 

1.620.566 

‘New  Hompshire  News-S 

785329 

862,983 

Grand  Totol  . 

2,482,383 

2,483349 

MEMPHIS, 

TENN. 

Commericol  Appeol-m  .  . 

.  2,762322 

310359 

2,661327 

112,928 

Commerciol  Appeol-S 

.  1,311,734 

101,980 

1,248,771 

94,448 

Press-Scimitor-e  . 

.  1,965,711 

250,688 

1.804336 

102.492 

Grond  Totol  . 

.  6,039,767 

662,927 

5,714,534 

309,828 

NUIE:  Commerciol  Appeol- 

m  and  S  ond  Press  Scimitor-e  chonged  from 

eight  to  0  nine  column  July  1,  1975. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  . 

4,146,911 

1.305368 

4,276.998 

909,606 

Herald-S  . 

1.897,119 

853342 

2,117,587 

436,351 

News-e  . 

1.921,249 

12.944 

1.789345 

_ 

Grand  Totol  .  7,965,279  2,172,654  8,186,230  1345,957 

NOTE:  Herald-m  and  5  and  News-e  changed  from  eight  to  six-column  Mar. 

3,  1975. 


AAILWAUKEE,  WISC. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,902,628  9,600  1,869,178 

Journol-e  .  3,452,319  1,201,088  3,883,226 

Journol-5  .  2,137,475  600,320  2,153,927 

Grand  Totol  .  7,492,422  1,811,008  7,906,331 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,985,339  92,462  1335,227  62,341 

Tribune-5  .  2,101,666  535,419  1,930,207  395,018 

Stor-e  .  2,951,976  618,037  2,807,706  535,323 

Grand  Totol  .  7,038,981  1,245,918  6,573,140  992,682 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  and  5  and  Stor-e  changed  from  eight  to  six-column 
during  year  1975. 

NOTE:  Tribune-m  ond  Stor-e  has  o  combined  Sot.  edition:  the  linage  is 
shown  in  the  Stor-e. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN, 

Bonner-e  .  2,698,540  171,968  2,392,835  204,892 

Tennesseon-m  .  2365,772  180,416  2,315344  204,724 

•Tennesseon-S  .  1,299,276  152,004  1,072316  133308 

Grand  Total  .  6,663,588  504,388  5,781,295  543,424 

NOTE:  Tennesseon-m  and  5  and  Bonner-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nine 
column  ion.  2,  1978. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  2,971,974  59,400  3,315347 

Times-S  .  2,784,115  1,045,313  3,150,070  1344,961 

News-m  .  1369,130  1,164,189  1,731,520  1,612,320 

News-5  .  683,780  1,180,114  972,752  1302,787 

Post-e  .  1,259396  1,195  382 

Post-S  .  520,957  _ 

Grand  Total  .  10,089352  3,449,01610,366,071  4,960,068 


NOTE:  Times-m  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  7,  1976. 

News-m  and  5  changed  from  five  to  six  column  Sept.  6,  1976. 

NOTE:  Times  &  News  did  not  publish  Nov.  1  through  Nov.  5,  1978,  due  to 
strihe  conditions.  Post  Sunday  lost  publication  Nov.  26,  1978. 


NEWARK,  NJ. 

Star  Ledger-m  .  3,957340  176,004  3,354,683  178,096 

•Star  Ledger-S  .  2,523.846  207,084  2,134,324  207,368 

Grand  Total  .  6,481,186  383,088  5,489,007  385,464 

NOTE:  Star  Ledger-m  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  7, 
1976. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2320,769  154,463 

•Tribune-S  .  ’,143,200  51,032 

Grand  Total  .  3,663,969  205,495 


NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1977. 


561,234 

409360 

971,094 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register  (see  note)  ....  5,407,340  33,144 

tRegister-S  .  1318356  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  7,225,396  33,144 

NOTE:  Register-m  and  e  sold  in  combination;  linoge  ol  one  edition 
Register-e  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Not  meosured  by  Medio  Records  in  1977. 


PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star  News-d  .  1,311,526  231317  1,256,566  207,070 

•Star  News-S  .  493,164  6,165  351,057  56309 

Grand  Totol  .  1,804,690  237,682  1,607323  263,679 

PASSAIC,  NJ. 

Herald  News-e  .  1,536,075  244364  1,329,354  267,958 

tHerold  News-S  .  528,756  167,035  455,162  169,188 

Grand  Totol  .  2,064331  411399  1,784,516  437,146 

NOTE:  Herald  News  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  Oct.  6,  1976.  5ot. 
changed  from  nine  to  tabloid  seven  column  Sept.  2,  1978. 

PATERSON,  NJ. 

News-d  .  1.265397  124,080  1,310,384  135388 

NOTE:  News-m  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  19,  1977.  Sot. 
chonged  to  six  column  format  Aug.  26,  1978. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Stor-d  .  2,383,689  131,820  2,168,367  71,464 

•Journal  Stor-S  .  1,131,964  63,696  979328  77,408 

Grand  Total  .  3,515,653  195316  3,147,995  148372 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,200,180  1,410,432  2,474,678  1,229,816 

•Bullelin-s  .  905,623  509,684  967,921  494,983 

Inguirer-m  .  2,831,468  262,562  2,527,146  286,414 

Inguirer-S  .  2,099,950  667,566  2,059,660  636,365 

News-e  .  1.121.201  _  1,195,305  11,952 

Grand  Totol  .  9,158,422  2,850,244  9,224,710  2,659330 


NOTE:  Effective  May  19,  1975.  Bulletin-e  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to 
six-column;  Inguirer-m  ond  5  changed  from  eight  to  six  column;  News-e 
changed  from  six-  to  five-column  May  19,  1975.  The  doto  in  this  report 
covering  the  News-e  reflects  the  converted  linage  to  six-column  formot. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Gozette-m  .  1,569,299  243,181  1317.395  184.308 

Press-e  .  2,757,160  323,932  2326,970  M7,313 

•Press-S  .  2,139385  _  2,156,495  12,240 

Grand  Total  .  6,466,344  567,113  6,200360  503361 

NOTE:  Post  Gozette-m  and  Press-e  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine- 
column  Sept.  1,  1975. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,132375  533,325  1,919,759  396,067 

Joumol-m  .  2,123,637  514,600  2,057,117  259,155 

Journol-5  .  1,704,298  148,416  1,613,344  114,464 

Grand  Total  .  5,960,310  1,196,341  5,590,220  769386 


NOTE:  Bulletin-e  ond  Journol-m  hove  o  combined  Sot.  edition;  the  linoge  is 
only  shown  in  the  Bulletin-e. 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e  ond  Journol-m  and  5  changed  from  eight  to  nine  column 


July  1,  1977. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  2,261,589  243,480  2,110,904  312372 

Democrat  &  Chranicle-5  .  1,223,241  107,040  1,237,394  98,456 

Times  Union-e  .  1,768,800  120,432  1,972,484  241,588 

Grand  Totol  .  5,253,630  470,952  5,320,782  652,616 

NOTE:  Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  and  5  and  Times  Union-e  changed  from 
eight-  to  nine-column  Oct.  20,  1975. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  3315300  783,744  3,070,498  618,632 

•Bee-S  .  1,193,718  390,760  1,080,797  363376 

Union-m  .  2,794,993  207352  2,067,388  364,236 

tUnion-S  .  769,211  79,424  374,485  33,856 

Grand  Totol  .  8,273,222  1,461,480  6,593,168  1,380300 

NOTE:  Bee-e  and  5  ond  Union-m  and  5  chonged  from  eight-  to  nine- 
column  Sept.  1,  1975. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrot-m  .  1,308,308  263,984  2,023378  230,916 

Globe  Democrot-we  ....  763,451  2,496  880,791  15,184 

Post  Oispotch-e  .  1,586,151  48365  2,241,825  48,202 

•Post  Oispotch-S  .  1,745,995  51352  2,063,052  38,304 

Grand  Totol  .  5,403,905  366,597  7,209,246  ~  332,606 


NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  published  5  days  o  week  only. 

NOTE;  Post  Dispotch-e  and  5  and  Globe  Democrat-m  and  weekend  chonged 
from  eight  to  nine  column  Apr.  5,  1976. 

NOTE;  Globe  Democrat-m  &  we  &  Post  Dispotch-eSiS  did  not  publish  Nov. 
21  through  Nov.  30,  1978  due  to  strike  conditions. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,323379  1.208380 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .  1,704,715  1,502,319 

Dispotch-e  .  2,475,149  266,118  2,332,892  315,340 

Grand  Total  .  5,503,443  266,118  5,044,091  315,340 


NOTE:  Pioneer  Press-m&5  ond  Dispotch-e  changed  from  eight  to  six 
column  May  5,  1975. 

NOTE:  Pioneer  Press-m  ond  Dispotch-e  has  o  combined  sot.  edition.  The 
linage  is  shown  in  the  Dispotch-e. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 


Independent-e  .  2,493,164  92,952  2,474,258 

.  3,283311  1,256,091  3,109,764  993  286 

‘I'"ws-S  .  1.476,033  536,689  1,373,366  509,047 

Grand  Total  .  7,253,008  1,885,732  6,957,388  1,502,333 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

E«P’ess-ni  3,008,370  368340  2,728,024  267,904 

tExpress-News-S  .  1,229,990  120,768  1,045,596  63,584 

Express-News-sol  .  524,455  428374 

.  2,454,777  287,024  2,341,674  255,008 

1j9"'  «  .  3,271,443  103,975  3,065,103  89355 

Ught-S  .  1,497,117  1306,212 

Light-sot  .  431,722  359,021  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  12,417,874  880,407  11,274,204  676,351 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 
NOTE:  Express-m,  Express  News-S  and  sot.,  News-e  ond  Light-e,  5  ond  sot. 
chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column,  Express-m  and  sot.  Jon  19,  197/ 
News-e  Jon.  18,  1977  and  Light-e,  ond  sot.  June  15,  1976. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 


U"'""-'"  .  3,958,967  120,783  3,454,591  131,427 

*Union-S  .  1,664,089  1,423,900 

.  4,411,779  120,791  3,914,325  120,613 

Grand  Totol  .  10,034,835  241,574  8,792,816  252.040 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Chronicle-m  .  2,473,667  1,187,857  2,277,133  738,070 

Exominer-e  .  2,477,792  1,145300  2,282,254  742,402 

Examiner  &  Chroniclo-S  .  1,416,010  324,760  1,335,841  138316 

Grand  Totol  .  6367,469  2,658,217  5,895,228  1  319388 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  5333,637  252,395  5348,480  301352 

News-e  .  4,430,474  196302  4,264,198  301300 

•Mercury-Hews-S  .  2,221,988  1,906,653  16320 

Grand  Total  .  12,486,099  449,19711,719331  619,672 

NOTE:  Mercury-m  ond  News-e  has  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  linage  is 
only  shown  in  the  Mercury-m. 

SCHNECTADY,  N.Y. 

Gozette-m  .  2,802386 

NOTE:  Not  measured  by  Medio  Records  in  1977. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journol-e  .  1391360  126,240  1320,149  9,216 

Times-m  .  2,625325  139,256  2334338  28340 

•Times-S  .  1.134.143  6.720  945.979  38300 

Grand  Total  .  5,451,128  272,216  5300,966  76,256 

NOTE:  fimes-m  and  5  and  Journol-e  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column 
Jon.  2,  1977. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald  Journol-e  .  2,316,650  13,187  2,130,281  10,500 

•Herald  Americon-5  ....  1,245,649  22,343  1,161348  19,482 

Post  Stondord-m  .  1,312,071  82,838  1,253342  27,376 

Grand  Total  .  4.874370  118,368  4,545,471  57,358 

NOTE:  Pott  Stondord-m,  Herold  Journol-e  and  Herald  Americon-S  changed 
from  eight  to  nine  column  Sept.  1,  1976. 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrot-m  .  1,444,395  1  337,877 

•Democrot-S  .  725,363  776,487 

Grand  Total  .  2,169,758  2,614,364 

NOTE:  Democrot-m  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  six  column  Aug.  1,  1976. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,322,789  1,105,055  3,061,378  814,342 

•Tribune-S  .  1,545,961  120,724  1,423,187  70,896 

Times-e  .  2,143.066  _  2.004.826  _ 

Grand  Totol  .  7,011,816  1,225,779  6,489,391  885,238 

NOTE;  Tribune-m  ond  5  and  Times-e  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column 
Oct.  27,  1975. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-m  .  5,282,310  870,581  5,108397  449,410 

•Post-S  .  2,489.444  703,089  2,160,031  701,741 

Stor-e  .  2,138,431  640,721  2,257,498  530,813 

5tor-S  .  689,997  230,036  738,220  263,768 

Grand  Totol  .  10,600,182  2,444,42710,264,346  1,945,732 

NOTE:  Post-m  ond  5  ond  Stor-e  and  5  chonged  from  eight  to  nine  column 
Aug.  2,  1976. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  3,358,312  222,746  2,954,355  63,923 

Times-e  .  3,041,155  203,928  2,585367  77343 

•Post  Times-S  .  1,589,901  108,996  1,404,279  _ 

Grand  Total  .  7,989,368  535,670  6,944,301  141,466 


NOTE:  Post-m  and  Times-e  hove  o  combined  sot.  edition;  the  knoge  is  only 
shown  in  the  Post-m. 

NOTE;  Post-m,  Times-e  and  Post  Times-5  changed  from  eight  to  six-column 
Oct.  1,  1975. 


WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 


Reporter  Dispotch-e  .... 

1,929,742 

307303 

1,643,781 

291,979 

fReporter  Dispotch-S  . .  . 

905376 

23360 

556.089 

29.184 

Grand  Totol . 

2,835,018 

330363 

2,199370 

321,163 

WICHITAp  KANS. 

Eogle-m  . 

2,528,681 

475,265 

2,534,139 

422,797 

Beocon-e  . 

1,104,488 

35,664 

1,022,773 

116,424 

‘Eogle  Beocon-S  . 

836,578 

234,016 

775,491 

172,280 

Grond  Totol  . 

4.469.747 

744.945 

4,332,403 

711,501 

NUIE:  Eogle-m  ond  Beocon- 

e  has  0  combined  sot. 

edition;  the  linage  is 

only  shown  in  the  Eogle-m. 

Eogle-m,  8eocon-e  and  Eogle  Beacon-5  chonged  from  eight  to  six  column 
Sept.  I,  1975. 


NOVEMBER  1978/1977 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Times-Union-m  .  1,896,874  1,916,249 

Knickerbocker  News-e  .  .  1,193,127  1,177,015 

Times-Union-S  .  864.246  800.812 

Grand  Totol  .  3,954,247  3394.076 

NOTE:  Heorst  Newspoper  period  runs  Oct.  30-Nov.  26,  1978. 
ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  2,199,134  2,101,372 

ANAHEIM,  CALIF. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,476,636  1,476,356 

BANGOR,  ME. 

News-m  .  1,710,116  1,633,147 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

News-e  .  2,995,384  2,940,980 

News-S  .  1,521,562  1,441,020 

Post  Herold-m  .  1,695,190  1,650,488 


Grand  Total  .  6,212,136  6,032,488 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free-Press-mS  .  2,189,222  2,192,022 

CASPER,  WYO. 

Stor-Tribune-mS  .  2,071,930  1,660,498 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts:  199,948  lines  in  1978, 165,900  lines  in  1977.  Fomily 
Weekly  not  included:  82,761  lines  in  1978;  65364  lines  in  1977. 

COLUMBUS,  NEB. 

Telegrom-e  .  880,068  876340 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod  Cty  Times-e/m  . . .  3380,222  3,248,154 

Quod  City  Times-S  .  966,994  807,716 

Grand  Total  .  4,647,216  4,055,870 
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DIS  AAOINES,  IOWA 


Register-ni  .  964,723  268,333  842,194  273,054 

Tribune-e  .  1,520,348  1,396,124 

Regiiler-e  .  1,007,011  108,115  918,411  101,337 

Grand  Total  .  3,494,082  376,448  3,156,729  374,393 


DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Delaware  5tata  News-eS  1,352350  1,183314 

NOTE:  Figures  shown  above  ore  on  8-colunin  bosis. 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journol-e  .  5,682,014  5,482,015 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

News-5entinel-e  .  2,581,474  16,086  2,607,430 

Journol-Gozette-m  .  1,991,038  7,462  1,919,302 

Journol-Goiette-5  .  999,852  _ 932  368 

Grand  Total  .  5,572,364  23,548  5,459,300 

NOTE:  1978  bgures  reporled  on  basis  of  5.4.4  quarter.  1977  figures  on  o 
monthly  basis. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

5tar.Telegram.m  .  3,203,760  2,650378 

5tar.Telegrom.e  .  3350,722  3,018,442 

Star.Telegram.5  .  1370,410  1,571,164 

Grand  Total  .  8,424,892  7,240,184 

GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

News.m5  .  3,647,630  3,157,028 

Piedmon|.e  .  1,969,562  1,712,466 

Grand  Total  .  5,617,192  4,869,494 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

5tar.m  .  3,483,283  3,160,316 

News  e  .  2,752,428  2,526,446 

5tar.5  .  1,709,828  1,774,119 

Grand  Total  .  7,945,539  7,460,881 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times  m  .  3,601,952  3,197,558 

Slor^  .  1,362,297  141,735  1,350,565  97,437 

Slor.s  .  2,098,381  _  1,705,021  _ 

Grand  Total  .  7,062,630  141,735  6,253,144  97,437 


NOTE:  The  5tar  and  Times  changed  from  8  to  6  column  formot  June  8, 
1975.  The  5tar.sat.  e  was  dropped  Jon.  7,  1978. 

NOTE:  ROP  display  linage  is  published  on  o  6  column  basis  but  is  converted 
to  8  column  bosis  above.  Clossified  is  publidied  and  reported  on  o  9 
column  bosis. 

KITCHENER  WATERLOO,  ONT. 


Record  e  .  3,206,492  3,104,035 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Herokl.e  .  1,615,476  1,689,652 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol.5tor.d5  .  2,475,662  2,378,334 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts  .  397,278  lines  in  1978;  299,628  bnes  in  1977. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journol.m  .  3,006,701  2,716,107 

louisville.Times.e  .  3,000,448  2,687,993 

Courier.Journnl  &  Times.5  1867,952  1  820,374 

Grand  Total  .  7,875,101  7,224,474 


NOTE:  ROP  display  linoge  published  on  o  6  column  basis  but  converted  to  8 
column  bosis  above.  Classified  published  and  reported  on  10  column 


bosis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Copitol  Times.e  .  2,508,082  2,424,296 

5tale  Journol  m  .  2,518,204  2,451,729 

Stole  Journol  S  .  1,135,624  1,047,025 

Grand  Total  .  6,161,910  5,923,050 

NOTE:  6  column  poges  converted  to  8  column  basis;  classified  9  column. 
Includes  legols. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record.Journol.m  .  1,370,096  1,262,100 

MONROE,  LA. 

World.m  .  1,478,232  1,361,444 

News.Star.e  .  1,367,100  1,234,352 

Worlds  .  787868  706,328 

Grand  Total  .  3,633,000  3,302,124 

AAONTREAL,  QUE. 

Goietle  m  .  4,367,219  1,652,206 

Star.e  .  3,286,435 

Le  Devoir.m  .  725,062  1,252,770 

Le  Oimonche.Motin  ....  441,846  1,044,598 


NOTE:  Le  Oimonche.Motin  includes  perspectives  and  inserts.  88,712  lines 
in  1978,  480,956  lines  in  1977. 

NOTE:  Star.e  did  not  publish  for  the  month  of  Nov.  1978. 


1978  1977 
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NASHUA,  N.H. 

Telegraphe  .  1,725,990  1,644,192 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Press  m  .  2892856  2  846,756 

Times.Herold  e  .  2811,782  2,471,224 

Press  S  .  1,478,022  1,406,132 

Grand  Total  .  6,582,660  6,524,112 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginion.Pilot.m  .  3,259,778  3,331,329 

ledger.Star.e  .  2,857,849  2,808,688 

Virginian  Pilot  and 

ledger  Stor.S  .  1,669,162  1,713,686 

Grand  Total  .  7,786,789  7,853,703 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuggete  .  1,408,374  U06824 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegraph.e.sot.  m  .  1,024,979  897,676 

NOTE:  Includes  Fomily  Weekly  .  74,312  lines  in  1978;  69,180  lines  in  1977. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

5tondard.Einminer.e  ...  2,428,152  2,065,062 

Stondord  Ecominer.S  .  . .  849,122  813,278 

Grand  Total  .  3,277,274  2878,340 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Fomily  Weel(ly.83,3l4  lines  in  1978;  65,254  lines  in 
1977. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

OMohomon.m  .  2,692,752  598,214  2,420807  568,340 

Timesm  .  2,485,795  553,788  2,214,661  472,630 

OMohomon  S  .  1865,186  _  1,257,448  _ 

Grand  Total  .  6,543,733  1,152,002  5,892,616  1,040,970 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World  Herold.mHi.S  ....  4,270,602  3  806828 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel  Star.a/d.5  .  4,668,258  981,974  4,282,292  705,908 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Le  Droit  .  2,341,156  2,329,245 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic.m  .  5,092,066  4,460,064 

Gozette.e  .  4,991,784  4,400,774 

Republic.S  .  2,083,256  1,763,034 

Grand  Total  .  12,167,106  10,623,872 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press  Herold  m  .  1,365,243  1,352,504 

Espress.e  .  1,147,108  1,074,199 

Telegram  s  .  855,250  721,173 

Grand  Total  .  3,367,601  3,147,874 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonion.mS  .  6,322,554  5,694,206 

Oregon  Journol.e  .  2,178,022  1,965,992 

Grand  Total  .  8,500876  7,660,198 

READING,  PA. 

rimes.m/Eagle.e  .  2,046,106  1,899,983 

Eogle.S  .  901804  807,002 

Grand  Total  .  2,947,910  1,766,985 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times.Dispatch.m  .  2,400,312  2,188,216 

News.leoder.e  .  2,060,768  1,995,557 

Times.Dispotcb.S  .  1,423,103  1,414,101 

Grand  Total  .  5884,183  5,597,874 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 

Enterprise.m  .  2,474,248  2,155884 

Press.e  .  2,183,706  1,920,646 

Press.Enterprise.S  .  578816  543,942 

Grand  Total  .  5836,770  4,619,972 

NOTE:  Parade  linage  or  preprinted  inserts  not  included. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News  Press  eS  .  2,91 78M  2,759,568 

NOTE:  Parade  linage  not  included. 

SCOTTS  BLUFF,  NEB. 

Star.Herald.m5  .  1,050821  884851 

NOTE:  Includes  Family  Weekly  -  75,721  lines  in  1978;  69,255  lines  in  1977. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer.m  ....  2,139,606  1  814,842 

Post-Intelliqencer-S  ....  661880  579,234 

Grand  Total  .  2,801,186  2,394,076 

Times-eS  .  4,515,588  3,825,710 


1978  1977 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE)  CALIF. 


Breeze-e  . 

. ..  4,073,776 

3,714,648 

Spoke  smon-Review>m 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

. ..  1,827,544 

1,609,774 

Spokesmon^Review-S 

. ..  1,020,724 

906,485 

Chronicle-e  . 

. ..  1.977.186 

1.756.144 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  .  4825,454 

4,272,401 

NOTE:  Sundoy  ond  Grand  Total  include  Parade  linage. 

News  Tribune-e  end 
Tribune  &  Ledger-S 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

..  4,049842 

3.650860 

Blade-e  . 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

. ..  2321,804 

2,799837 

Blode-S  . 

. ..  1.461.033 

1.475,162 

Grand  Total  . 

. ..  4,282837 

4874,499 

Daily  Capital-m . 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

.  . .  1,473,948 

1,367,765 

State  Journol-e  .  . . . 

...  1,016,386 

972,006 

Capitol-iournol-S  .  . . 

. . .  636.202 

554.624 

Grand  Totol  . 

...  3,126836 

2,894895 

Star-e  . 

TOtONTO,  ONT. 

...  5,296,242 

5,207,524 

Sun-mS  . 

. .  2,353,425 

2,018,402 

Times-d  . 

TRENTON,  NJ. 

...  1,736.414 

1859,455 

Times  Advertiser-S 

. . .  862845 

740,229 

Grand  Total  . 

...  2,598,959 

2,299884 

NOTE:  6  column  poges 

converted  to  8  column  bosis. 

Star-m  . 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

.  . .  3.742,438 

3847818 

Citizen-e  . 

...  3,739858 

3816818 

Star-S  . 

.  . .  1,127,084 

1,017877 

Grand  Total  . 

...  8.608880 

8,081,713 

NOTE:  Sundoy  includes  Porade  linoge. 

World-m  . 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

...  2,118,593 

1878,348 

Tribune-e  . 

. .  .  2,081,633 

1,907897 

World-5  . 

. . .  926838 

871,100 

Grand  Total  . 

...  5,127,064 

4,657,145 

NOTE:  Figures  based  oi 

It  6  column  format  ond  9  column  clossified. 

News-Sun-e  . 

WAUKEGAN,  III. 

2,544340 

2.362888 

Times-Leoder-News 
Record-a/d  . 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

...  431329 

1850850 

Independent-S  . 

...  865,446 

612828 

Grand  Totol  . 

....  1,297,275 

2,263,078 

NOTE;  Sunday  includes  Parade  -  77850  lines  in  1978;  61 ,095  lines  in  1977. 
Supplement  Advertising  for  Nov.  1978  not  included  Times-Leoder.News 


Record  12820  lines.  Meosured  by  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journol-m-e  .  2840,780  2,745828 

News-Journol-S  .  426,484  358814 

Grand  Total  .  3,267,264  3,104,442 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Stor-m  .  1,190,742  1,101888 

Stor-News-S  .  436,226  444894 

Grand  Total  .  1,626,968  1  845,782 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Star-e  .  2,922,171  2826,124 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-e  .  3.461822  3,138844 

Free  Press-e  .  3,644889  3,228853 

WINSTON  /SALEM,  N.C. 

Journcl-m  .  2,222,388  2,123,016 

Sentinel-e  .  1830,682  1,790,782 

Jounwl  Sentinel-S  .  859870  807,478 

Grand  Total  .  4,912,740  4,721,276 

NOTE:  Port  run  and  comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-m  .  1,309844  1,276,261 

Gozette-e  .  1,254,267  1,275827 

Telegrem-S  .  1,172865  1,020,768 

Grand  Total  .  3.736876  3872856 


Circulation  execs 
are  appointed 

The  appointment  of  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager  and  two  home  delivery  managers 
has  been  announced  by  W.J.  Goeltz, 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Printing  Corporation. 

Jeff  Hively  has  been  appointed  circula¬ 
tion  manager  with  Willis  Saucier  named 
home  delivery  manager  for  the 
Evansville  Press  and  Richard  E.  Schram 
home  delivery  manager  for  the 
Evansville  Courier. 

Hively,  25,  served  previously  as  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  director  for  the  Luhhock 
Avalanche-Journal  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Odessa  American. 
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Saucier,  33,  was  assistant  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  five  years  at  the  Bir- 
minfiluun  News  and  circulation  manager 
for  one  year  at  the  Birminf;hant  Post- 
Herald.  He  has  spent  the  last  year  as 
circulation  manager  for  the  Clarksville 
(Tenn.)  Leaf  Chronicle. 

Schram,  35,  was  district  manager  and 
branch  manager  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  at  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern 
for  three  years  before  serving  as  city  cir¬ 
culation  supervisor  for  four  years  at  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Press.  After  one  year 
as  a  division  manager  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Schram  returned  to  Atlantic 
City  where  he  served  for  214  years  as 
country  circulation  manager  for  the 
Press. 


New  logo  adopted 
by  auditing  company 

Verified  Audit  Circulation,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  has  a  new  corporate 
logo.  The  logo  emphasizes  the  word  Ver¬ 
ified,  replacing  the  previous  logo’s  stress 
on  the  initial  letters  of  the  company’s 
name. 

Alan  Desser,  Verified’s  president, 
states,  “Our  new  logo  more  accurately 
reflects  Verified  Audit  Circulation’s 
status  as  today’s  only  total  audit — 
accepted  and  respected  for  auditing  bulk 
distribution,  as  well  as  both  the  paid  and 
non-paid  circulation  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  alike.” 
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Indiana’s  high  court  asked 
to  vacate  judge’s  gag  order 


Attorneys  for  the  Shelbyville  News 
have  announced  they  will  ask  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court  to  throw  out  Shelby 
Superior  Court  Judge  George  Tolen’s 
order  prohibiting  police  agencies  from  re¬ 
leasing  details  of  juvenile  cases. 

The  announcement  followed  Judge  To¬ 
len’s  refusal  of  the  paper’s  request  to 
overturn  his  juvenile  information  order. 

Judge  Tolen  also  amended  his  De¬ 
cember  6  “Local  Juvenile  Rule  Number 
1,”  saying,  “this  rule  declares  all 
juvenile  records,  reports  and  incidents 
confidential.’’ 

Tolen’s  initial  order  made  certain  dis¬ 
positions  of  juvenile  cases  available  to 
the  news  media.  In  a  December  1 1  letter 
to  police  agencies,  Tolen  authorized 
police  to  release  the  sex,  age  and  the 
type  of  crime  involved  to  reporters. 

The  amended  order,  however,  coun¬ 
termands  the  December  1 1  letter. 

“If  and  when  the  court  provides  us 
with  a  transcript  of  the  entire  matter  re¬ 
quested  December  28,  we  will  ask  the 
Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case,’’ 
Peter  DePrez,  an  attorney  for  the  Shel¬ 
byville  newspaper,  said. 

The  judge’s  action  followed  a  story  in 
the  December  I  Shelbyville  News  which 
reported  that  two  sisters — aged  1 1  and 
12 — were  jailed  by  Tolen  for  two  days  at 


Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  influence  on 
women  journalists  in  Washington  will  be 
studied  by  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  College  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  under  a  $1,000  research  grant  by 
the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Institute,  a  branch 
of  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  National 
Presidential  Library  at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Maurine  Beasley  in  November  had 
received  an  earlier  $1 ,000  grant  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  Research  Board 
to  study  the  history  of  women  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Dr.  Beasley  will  spend  the  coming 
spring  on  leave  from  the  university  doing 
research  both  in  Washington  and  at  New 
York’s  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library. 
She  recently  visited  the  University  of 
Wyoming’s  library  to  examine  trans¬ 
cripts  of  46  press  conferences  held  by 

Scaife  to  resign  from 

Richard  Mellon  Scaife,  publisher  of 
the  Greenshurg  (Pa.)  Tribune-Review 
and  other  publications,  has  served  notice 
that  he  will  resign  from  the  board  of  the 
Mellon  National  Corporation,  holding 
company  of  the  Mellon  Bank, 
Pittsburgh. 

Believed  to  be  the  second  largest 
stockholder  in  the  Mellon  Bank  empire, 
the  17th  largest  bank  in  the  nation  with 


the  request  of  their  parents  following  an 
alleged  shoplifting  incident. 

Tolen  instructed  a  reporter  for  the 
Shelbyville  News  to  keep  the  story  out  of 
the  paper.  The  girls  were  not  identified  in 
the  story. 

The  judge  later  charged  the  newspaper 
was  attempting  to  “get”  him  and  that  the 
paper’s  handling  of  the  situation  has 
“destroyed”  his  reputation. 

Attorneys  for  the  newspaper  asked  the 
judge  to  vacate  his  order,  arguing  he  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  jurisdiction  and  authority. 

The  attorneys  further  argued  that  the 
order  is  in  violation  of  the  constitutional 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  and  vio¬ 
lates  the  First  Amendment  guarantees  to 
a  free  press. 

Tolen,  who  is  also  judge  of  juvenile 
court  here,  concluded  that  his  court  has 
“implied  statutory  power  and  inherent 
power”  to  control  police  records  be¬ 
cause  such  control  is  the  only  way  to 
insure  confidentiality  of  juvenile  records. 

His  ruling  also  asserted,  “The  court  is 
empowered  and  should  restrict  all  infor¬ 
mation  pertaining  to  alleged  or  proven 
juvenile  offenses  as  confidential.” 

Tolen  was  recently  re-elected  to  a 
six-year  term.  He  ran  without  opposi¬ 
tion. 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  between  1933  and  1945. 
According  to  Dr.  Beasley,  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  advanced  the  role  of  women  in 
journalism  by  permitting  only  women  re¬ 
porters  to  attend  the  press  conferences, 
thus  forcing  newspapers  either  to  hire 
women  or  to  ignore  the  news. 

Before  joining  the  journalism  faculty  in 
1974,  Dr.  Beasley  worked  for  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly,  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Part  of  her  grant  will  be  used  to  pay  for 
transcription  of  the  archaic  shorthand  in 
which  the  Wyoming  transcripts  were  set 
down.  Dr.  Beasley  said.  She  added  that 
she  hopes  the  transcripts  will  yield  new 
information  on  Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  use  of 
the  media  to  improve  the  status  of  wo¬ 
men. 


Mellon’s  board 

assets  of  nearly  $10  billion  and  deposits 
of  $7.7  billion,  the  enterprise  has  had 
Scaife,  a  member  of  the  Mellon  family, 
on  its  board  for  20  years — since  he  was 
26  years  old. 

The  banker,  who  acquired  the 
Greensburg  newspaper  several  years  ago 
and  has  since  expanded  his  publishing 
interests,  said  he  was  leaving  the  Mellon 
board  for  “purely  personal”  reasons. 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  reporters 
voted  late  last  week  to  remove  and  with¬ 
hold  bylines  as  a  protest  over  the  reas¬ 
signment  of  utilities  beat  reporter  Robert 
Holden. 

The  reporters,  about  70,  all  members 
of  the  PD  unit  of  The  Newspaper  Guild, 
also  protested  outside  the  PD  building 
Saturday. 

Holden,  31,  had  been  on  the  utilities 
beat  a  year.  As  a  part  of  his  duties  he 
covered  the  activities  of  both  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Company  and  the 
city-owned  Municipal  Light  plant. 

Both  CEI  and  Muni- Light  have  pro¬ 
duced  reams  of  copy  as  Cleveland’s  cur¬ 
rent  financial  crisis  developed. 

CEI  wants  to  purchase  the  city  plant. 
Dennis  Kucinich,  the  youthful  Cleveland 
Mayor,  refuses  to  sell  the  plant  though 
his  opponents  claim  the  sale  would  lift 
the  city  from  its  current  $15.5  million 
default  in  bank  notes.  That  issue  will  be 
voted  upon  Feb.  27. 

Holden  said  he  was  told  his  series  and 
his  previous  stories,  were  biased. 

Holden  claimed  CEI  improperly  influ¬ 
enced  Plain  Dealer  editors  to  remove 
him. 

Plain  Dealer  managing  editor  David 
Hopcraft  would  not  comment  on  the 
Holden  matter.  He  did  say  it  was  “a 
personnel  matter  ...  an  internal  mat¬ 
ter.” 

The  reporters  support  of  Holden  came 
at  a  meeting  covered  by  the  city’s  three 
major  television  stations,  with  two 
broadcasting  from  there. 

Two  months  ago  a  television  reporter, 
Robert  Franken,  resigned  at  WJKW,  a 
CBS  affiliate  owned  by  The  Storer 
Broadcasting  Co. 

His  resignation  came  after  the  station 
aired  a  retraction  of  a  story  he  reported. 
Franken  claimed  the  story  he  reported 
was  accurate  and  said  the  station  had 
been  influenced  by  the  banking  commun¬ 
ity  in  ordering  the  retraction. 


Eleanor  Roosevelt  to  be  studied 


Tom  White,  (left)  city  editor  of  the 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette,  has  been 
named  managing  editor.  He  joined  the 
Gazette  in  1976  after  a  stint  as  copy 
editor  on  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News. 
Succeeding  White  as  city  editor  is 
Sandra  Reed,  former  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  edition  of  the  Miami 
Herald. 


Cleveland  PD  reporters 
stage  byline  protest 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Cambodia  series  syndicated  worid~wide 


When  Richard  Dudman,  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  entered  Cambodia  in  De¬ 
cember  with  Elizabeth  Becker  of  the 
Washington  Post,  they  were  the  first 
American  journalists  to  get  in  since  the 
Communist  take  over  nearly  4  years  ago. 

Dudman,  who  had  traveled  to  the  Far 
East  15  times  on  assignments  for  his 
paper  and  spent  40  days  as  a  captive  of 
the  Communist  guerrillas  in  Cambodia 
went  this  time  without  his  own  paper 
being  able  to  publish  his  dispatches.  The 
Post-Dispatch  was  strike-bound. 

But  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  was  working  with  the 
Post- Dispatch  and  its  Managing  Editor 
David  Lipman  to  distribute  Dudman’ s 
stories  world-wide. 

The  filing  to  St.  Louis  started  as  soon 
as  Dudman  and  Becker  got  to  Peking 
December  24. 

Of  course,  the  newspaper  world  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  read  of  the 
shoot-out  at  12:55  a.m.  December  23 
when  terrorists  attacked  the  government 
guest  house  in  Phnom  Penh  and  killed 
the  third  westerner  in  the  touring  party, 
economist  Malcolm  Caldwell  of  London. 

Dudman,  awakened  by  shots,  went  out 
in  the  hall  and  retreated  to  his  room  in 
the  face  of  gunfire,  slamming  the  door. 

It  was  while  waiting  in  his  room,  that 
Dudman,  thinking  back  over  his  earlier 
capture  by  guerrillas  not  many  miles 
away,  decided  this  escape  was  “one 
more  test  of  luck”  he  didn’t  need.  If  he 
got  out  of  this  alive,  Dudman  resolved  to 
set  out  on  a  Caribbean  vacation  with  his 
wife  and  never  undertake  any  more 
hazardous  assignments  for  the  Post- 
Dispatch. 

This  past  week  Dudman  was  back  in 
Washington  cleaning  up  his  desk,  ready 
to  take  off  on  that  Caribbean  cruise. 

“We  are  glad  to  send  him  on  the 
cruise,”  says  Managing  Editor  Lipman, 
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Three  panels  per  week 
Larry  Rippee’s  News  Briefs 

Rip  Off  Features  Syndicate 
P.O.  Box  14158 
San  francisco,  CA  94114 
(415)  863-5359 


somewhat  out  of  breath  himself.  For  this 
past  Monday,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  back  in  publication  only  one 
day  earlier  after  the  54-day  strike,  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  streets  with  an  8-page  spe¬ 
cial  section  of  Dudman’ s  updated  dis¬ 
patches  and  his  color  photographs. 

Dudman  got  back  to  St.  Louis  Christ¬ 
mas  night  courtesy  of  the  international 
dateline,  but  he  had  been  writing  on  the 
plane  from  Cambodia  to  Peking;  dictat¬ 
ing  another  piece  of  the  syndicated  series 
from  a  Tokyo  stop-over,  and  so  on  en 
route  home  with  a  stop-over  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  syndicate  sold  Dudman’s  stories 
to  some  44  clients,  at  home  and  abroad, 
including  Pum  Match,  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Stern  magazine  in  Germany, 
and  publications  in  Australia,  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Norway. 

Dudman  had  been  making  repeated 
applications  to  return  to  Cambodia  for 
more  than  3  years  and  the  strange  turn  of 
events  found  his  visit  ending  Just  days 
ahead  of  the  January  Vietnamese  inva¬ 
sion. 

In  the  Post-Dispatch  special  section  ti¬ 
tled  “Cambodia  A  Land  in  Tunnoil”, 
Dudman  is  photographed  on  a  vacant 
Phnom  Penh  street  and  wears  two  wrist 
watches — one  for  the  local  time  and  one 
for  the  time  back  in  St.  Louis.  Now  the 
watches  are  set  for  much  deserved  and 
much  needed  vacation  time. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Inter-Continental  Press  Syndicate,  a 
totally  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Glendale 


(Calif.)  News-Press  and  Burbank  Re¬ 
view,  is  celebrating  its  first  year  anniver¬ 
sary  with  4  new  features. 

Virgil  Pinkley,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  newspapers  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  syndicate,  says  Inter¬ 
Continental  is  striving  “to  avoid  or¬ 
thodoxy  and  to  avoid  stereotyped  mate¬ 
rial  like  the  Devil  does  Holy  Water.” 

His  new  features  include  “Easy  Tax 
Tips”  by  George  Watson  Smith,  CPA. 
The  column  will  become  a  year-round 
feature  beginning  in  the  Spring.  It  is  cur¬ 
rently  appearing  daily  in  more  than  50 
newspapers  and  a  new  Easy  Tax  Tips 
Portfolio  is  offered  with  the  column. 

Next  in  the  Inter-Continental  roster  is 
a  3-a-week  advice  column — with  a  dif¬ 
ference.  It’s  “He  Says . She 

Says”  by  Norm  Bob  row  and  Marlene 
Diedrick,  presenting  both  the  male  and 
female  points  of  view  in  new  perspec¬ 
tive.  Clients  for  this  new  feature  include 
the  Seattle  Times,  Detroit  News  and 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

And  next  is  “The  Game  Room”  by 
Roger  Verhulst  as  a  weekly  column  cov¬ 
ering  the  exploding  game  market.  This 
one  is  already  a  new  feature  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit  News  and 
Philadelphia  News. 

And  the  fourth  addition  to  the  Inter¬ 
Continental  roster,  mentioned  earlier  in 
Editor  &  Publisher,  is  a  daily  Q  &  A 
television  feature,  “Shull’s  Mailbag”  by 
Richard  K.  Shull,  veteran  Indianapolis 
News  staffer. 

Pinkley  says  that  the  syndicate  has  a 
constant  objective  to  produce  columns 
which  will  result  in  the  sale  of  advertising 
to  accompany  them.  Among  these  IPA 
features  are  V.  Lee  Gertie’s  “The  RV 
Trail”  and  D.J.  Herda’s  "In  Focus  and 
Out.” 


NEW  nounips 
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Three  Hearts  Seibert  elected  NRMA  chairman 


to  bow  in 
U.S.  markets 

Cavalieri  Kleier  Pearlman,  Inc.  has 
signed  an  agreement  to  be  the  exclusive 
United  States  marketing  representative 
for  Radenska,  a  Yugoslavian  based 
producer — the  fourth  largest  in 
Europe — of  mineral  water  and  mineral 
water  based  diet  drinks. 

According  to  Robert  Pearlman,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  CKP,  the  agency  is  now  seeking 
national  distribution  for  these  products, 
hoping  to  have  them  on  the  shelves  by  the 
summer  of  1979. 

In  Europe,  Radenska  presently  mar¬ 
kets  in  excess  of  250  million  liters  of  min¬ 
eral  water  and  90  million  liters  of  diet 
drinks  and  regular  soda  under  the  trade 
name,  “Three  Hearts”. 

Pearlman  said,  “The  bottled  water 
market  is  rapidly  growing  in  the  United 
States  and  as  far  as  we  know,  Radenska’ s 
soft  drinks  would  be  the  only  mineral 
water  based  low  calorie  beverages  sold  in 
this  country.  Therefore,  they  would  oc¬ 
cupy  a  unique  marketing  position.” 

The  mineral  water  based  sodas  are 
available  in  lemon,  orange,  grapefruit  and 
apple  flavors  and  contain  less  than  two 
calories  per  liter.  The  company  also 
makes  a  lemon  flavored  soft  drink — 
called  Swing — that  is  similar  in  taste  to  7 
Up. 

Cartoon  libel  suit 
decision  reserved 

Justice  Craig  Munroe  of  the  British 
Columbia  Supreme  Court  has  reserved 
decision  on  a  libel  suit  filed  by  Bill  Van- 
der  Zalm,  former  B.C.  human  resources 
minister,  against  the  cartoonist  Bob 
Bierman,  Victoria  Times,  then-Times 
publisher  Stuart  Underhill  and  editor 
Barbara  McLintock. 

Judge  Munroe  presided  over  the  3-day 
trial  action  in  which  Vander  Zalm 
claimed  a  cartoon  without  caption  in  the 
Times  last  June  22  implied  he  is  a  sadistic 
person  and  also  that  the  cartoon  may 
have  been  responsible  for  his  shift  to 
minister  of  municipal  affairs.  The  minis¬ 
ter  was  depicted  gleefully  picking  the 
wings  off  a  fly. 

Defense  lawyer  Don  Farquhar  told 
Judge  Munroe  that  ‘a  reasonable  viewer 
would  not  believe  the  minister  is  the  type 
of  person  to  pick  wings  off  a  fly,  but 
rather  will  wonder  who  he  is  picking  on 
now.  It’s  a  political  cartoon,  not  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  minister  pulling  wings  off  a 
By.” 

Bierman  had  said  he  was  inspired  to 
draw  the  cartoon  after  Vander  Zalm  ad¬ 
vised  Indian  youngsters  hanging  around 
downtown  Vancouver  to  return  to  their 
reserves  because  they  had  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  there. 
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Donald  V.  Seibert,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer,  J.C. 
Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
was  elected  to  his  second  term  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  representing 
some  35,000  general  merchandise  stores 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Named  to  the  office  of  first  vicechair¬ 
man  was  Robert  E.  Dewar,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer,  K 
mart  Corp.,  Troy,  Mich.  Elected  second 
vicechairman  was  Donald  B.  Smiley, 
chairman  of  the  board,  R.H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Herbert  E.  Strawbridge,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer. 
The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  named,  for  another  term,  chairman 
of  NRMA’s  finance  committee. 

James  R.  Williams  was  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  and  treasurer  of  NRMA.  Marie  A. 
Longo  continues  as  corporate  secretary. 


Donald  V.  Siebert 


Toyota  launches 
1979  ad  campaign 

Toyota’s  I979  model  advertising  broke 
nationally  in  mid-November  with  major 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  sporty  Celica 
series  which  now  accounts  for  an  increasing 
share  of  Toyota  sales. 

The  successful  “You  Asked  For  It” 
theme  has  been  expanded  to  include  the 
“What  Have  You  Got  Toyota”  car  buyer 
challenge,  answered  by  illustrative  execu¬ 
tions  portraying  Toyota  quality. 

“Although  our  initial  advertising  thrust 
has  been  to  feature  Celica  and  our  all-new 
htilf  ton  pickup  truck”,  said  A.  E.  Hagen, 
Toyota  corporate  marketing  manager, 
“stamg  continued  support  is  being  given 
this  year  to  the  economical  Corolla  as  well 
as  the  new  Corona  which  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  restyled  for  I979.” 

Toyota  will  continue  with  a  staing  mul¬ 
timedia  approach  for  1979. 

In  addition  to  heavy  levels  of  tv  support, 
Toyota’s  use  of  national,  regional  and  local 
magiizines  will  amtinue  with  single  page 
spreads  in  Spoils  Illustrated,  Time,  News¬ 
week,  People,  Reader's  Dipest,  Penthouse, 
Playboy,  National  Georpraphic,  TV  Guide 
and  Ufe. 

Automotive  enthusiast  publications  such 
as  Motor  Trend,  Car  &  Driver  and  Road  & 
Track  will  continue  to  receive  heavy  Toyota 
advertising  during  1979.  And  advertising  to 
the  military  will  be  carried  in  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  Times. 

Newspaper  support  will  continue  at  high 
levels,  according  to  Hagen.  More  than  800 
newspapers  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
40  million  kicked  off  the  1979  model  intro¬ 
duction  with  a  full  Toyota  car  and  truck  line 
ad  running  November  17.  And  radio  and 
outdoor  sign  support  will  run  in  selected 


high  volume  markets  throughout  the  year. 

Dancer  Fitzgercild  Sample  is  the  agency. 

Pa.  daily  buys  34VDT 
text  system 

West  Chester  (Pa.)  Local  News  has 
purchased  a  dual-processor  TMS-11 
computerized  text  management  system 
from  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  to 
handle  editorial,  classified  and  produc¬ 
tion  tasks  for  the  35,00()-circulation  af¬ 
ternoon  daily. 

The  system,  based  on  two  PDP-11/70 
computers,  will  contain  a  total  of  124K 
bytes  of  main  memory  and  support  34 
video  display  terminals.  Twenty-two 
VT6l/t  terminals  will  be  used  for  news 
copy  input  and  for  entry  and  editing  of 
classified  advertising  under  Digital’s 
CMS-ll  (Classified  Management  Sys¬ 
tem)  software,  which  performs  automa¬ 
tic  ad  classification,  credit  checking  and 
renewal  flagging. 

Editors  will  use  10  VT71/t  microcom¬ 
puter-controlled  terminals  to  recall  and 
review  news  copy,  write  headlines,  and 
to  send  copy  for  output  on  three  on¬ 
line  Dymo  Pacesetter  Mark  II  photo¬ 
typesetters.  Two  line  printers  will  fur¬ 
nish  hard  copy  for  proofreading.  Two 
VT52  terminals  will  be  used  for  transient 
billing  applications;  future  business  ap¬ 
plications  under  TABS-11  (Typeset 
Accounting-Business  System)  are 
planned. 

The  TMS-I I  system  was  installed  in 
November,  and  training  of  newspaper 
personnel  is  slated  for  January.  It  re¬ 
places  a  PDP-8/1  system  for  classified 
advertising  that  has  been  in  operation  for 
nine  years. 
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Equipment  people 
in  the  news: 

Joseph  W.  Ford  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager,  graphic  arts  product  group  for  Digi¬ 
tal  Equipment  Corporation  (DEC).  He 
has  been  marketing  manager  for  graphic 
arts  since  April  1977,  and  was  previously 
marketing  manager  for  TMS-8  products. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  Fiore  has  been  appointed 
graphic  arts  market  and  development 
manager  for  DEC.  Since  April  1977  he 
has  supervised  development  of  new 
hardware  and  software  products  for  the 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing  in¬ 
dustries. 

*  *  * 

Richard  F.  Fait  has  been  promoted  to 
newspaper  development  manager  for 
DEC.  Fait  has  been  product  manager  for 
TMS-ll  products  since  1976. 

Ht 

Dennis  E.  Pendergast  has  joined  Com- 
pugraphic  Corporation  as  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  specialist.  Pender¬ 
gast  was  previously  responsible  for  mar¬ 
keting  communications  at  Harris  Data 
Communications  division  in  Nashua, 
N.H. 

Wilbur  H.  Harrington  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager,  systems  sales  for 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  A 
veteran  employe  of  23  years  at  Mergen¬ 
thaler,  his  most  recent  assignment  was 
systems  sales  support  for  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  regional  of¬ 
fices. 

^  ^  9|C 

David  E.  Carr  has  been  named  vice- 
president,  LogEscan  Systems  Opera¬ 
tions  for  LogEtronics  Inc.  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  president  of  Comex  Systems,  a 
subsidiary  of  Wang  Graphic  Systems, 
Inc. 

*  *  * 

David  R.  Lightfoot  has  been  named 
vicepresident,  LogEscan  Systems  Sales 
for  LogEtronics.  He  was  formerly  re¬ 
gional  manager  of  the  Letterflex  divi¬ 
sion. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  W.  Hubner  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Baldwin 
Technology  Corporation,  parent  of 
Baldwin-Gegenheimer.  Hubner  recently 
retired  as  a  senior  vicepresident  and 
member  of  the  corporate  management 
committee  of  the  IBM  Corporation. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Jaro  Terleckyj  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  international  marketing  for 
EOCOM  Corporation.  Terleckyj  was 
previously  with  Rockwell-Goss  and 
Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment. 

♦  ♦  * 

Charleen  J.  Paggi  has  joined  Berthold 
of  North  America  as  marketing  com¬ 
munications  manager.  She  was  most  re¬ 
cently  exhibit/media  manager  for 
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Michael  Williams  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  data  systems  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  Company.  He  was 
formerly  vicepresident  in  charge  of  data 
processing  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  Williams  will  be  responsible  for 
developing  and  maintaining  business, 
editorial  and  advertising  data  systems 
at  the  Press  as  well  as  supporting  pro¬ 
duction  systems. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  S.  Bernstein  has  been  named 
vicepresident  marketing  for  CompuScan, 
Inc.  He  was  previously  associated  with 
Data  100  and  Inforex. 

:{c  9|c  sN 

Robert  M.  Florsbeim,  marketing  com¬ 
munications  coordinator  of  3M  Com¬ 
pany’s  printing  Products  Division — 
named  marketing  communications  ad¬ 
ministrator.  He  is  a  journalism  graduate 
of  Southern  Methodist  University,  Dal¬ 
las.  ...... 

Joe  Henderson  has  been  appointed  na¬ 
tional  sales  manager  for  Cary  Company. 
He  was  formerly  regional  sales  manager. 

*  *  * 

Joanne  A.  Russo  has  been  named  cus¬ 
tomer  services  coordinator  for  Anocoil’s 
lithographic  plate  division  in  Rockville, 
Conn. 

♦  ♦  * 

Peter  T.  Coe  was  named  president  of 
Berkey  Technical  Company.  He  was 
formerly  with  the  Berkey  Colortran  divi¬ 
sion. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

Frank  SInisi  has  been  promoted  to 
vicepresident  sales  and  service  for  Berk¬ 
ey  Technical  Co.  He  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1977  as  international  director, 
sales,  service  and  distribution. 

Hi  Hi  Hi 

George  T.  Walker,  Jr.,  has  joined  the 
Anchor/Lith-Kem-Ko  sales  team  as  a 
territory  sales  manager.  He  was  formerly 
associated  with  Dahlgren  Manufacturing 
and  Azoplate  Corporation. 


Plans  made  for  new 
plant  in  Port  Huron 

Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times  Herald  has 
plans  to  build  a  $4.5  million  newspaper 
plant  with  offset  press  equipment  in 
downtown  Port  Huron. 

The  Times  Herald  and  a  local  bank  will 
occupy  a  cleared  block  in  the  city's 
downtown  development  area,  with  the 
Times  Herald  utilizing  the  bulk  of  the 
property  for  a  45,()()0-square-foot  build¬ 
ing  and  adjoining  parking  area. 

Press  equipment  will  be  a  lO-unit  Goss 
Urbanite  two  folders,  one  single  folder 
and  one  with  double  ballons,  and  six  au¬ 
tomatic  reels.  Two  McCain  660  inserters, 
two  MidStates  plastic  tying  machines 
and  three  Idab  440  stackers,  plus  miscel¬ 
laneous  mailroom  equipment  also  are 
planned.  Typesetting  will  be  done  by  two 
Compugraphic  Universal  typesetting 
machines.  A  second  camera,  a  Chemco 
Spartan  III,  also  will  be  added. 

Building  details  are  now  on  the  draw¬ 
ing  board.  Construction  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  early  spring,  with  occupancy 
planned  for  late  1979  or  early  1980. 
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Canadian  Pacific  drops 
bid  for  MacMillan 


Canadian  Pacific  Investments  declared 
(January  17)  it  has  abandoned  plans  to 
buy  MacMillan  Bloedel  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia. 

The  decision  came  a  week  after  Wil¬ 
liam  Bennett,  provincial  Premier  of 
British  Columbia,  strongly  opposed  the 
takeover  of  the  province’s  largest  com¬ 
pany  (E«&P,  Jan.  6). 

In  the  ranking  of  Canada’s  largest 
forest  products  companies,  MacMillan  is 


Itek  Corporation  of  Lexington,  Mass., 
and  Esselte  AB,  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
have  reached  an  agreement  in  principle 
whereby  Itek  will  acquire  the  assets  of 
Dymo  Graphic  Systems,  Inc.,  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Mass. 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Dymo  Industries 
Inc.,  of  San  Francisco,  which  in  turn  is 
part  of  Esselte. 

The  agreement  is  subject  to  the  appro- 


the  largest  followed  by  Abitibi/Price  and 
Domtar.  Consolidated- Bathurst  is  listed 
fourth  with  total  revenues  in  1977  of  $872 
million.  In  the  same  year  Abitibi/Price 
had  revenues  of  $1.4  billion. 

During  the  past  week  Ian  D.  Sinclair, 
chairman  of  Canadian  Pacific  and  its 
subsidiary  investment  company  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Investments,  held  talks  with 
provincial  Premier  Bennett  in  an  attempt 
to  get  approval  of  Canadian  Pacific  In- 


val  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  both 
companies.  No  selling  price  was  given. 

Dymo  Graphic  Systems  manufactures 
phototypesetting  systems  and  equipment 
including  computerized  composition 
systems  for  the  medium  to  large  news¬ 
papers,  commercial  printers,  typograph¬ 
ers  and  larger  in-plant  operations. 

At  the  end  of  1978,  according  to 
Editor&  PuBi.isHERestimates,  there  were 
over  100  electronic  copy  processing  sys- 


vestment’s  olfer  of  approximately  $515 
million  for  MacMillan  Bloedel. 

Sinclair  said  after  the  board’s  decision 
to  drop  the  takeover  bid  the  CPI  board 
hoped  MacMillan  Bloedel  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  broadly  based,  publicly 
traded  company  holding  assets  in  various 
parts  of  Canada  as  well  as  in  the  U.S. 
and  other  countries. 

During  the  week  there  were  reports 
the  British  Columbia  government  might 
prevent  the  takeover  with  the  purchase 
of  MacMillan  Bloedel.  In  a  statement 
after  the  CPI  announcement.  Premier 
Bennett  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
CPI’s  decision  to  drop  its  takeover  pro¬ 
posal. 

terns  installed  world  wide.  Sales  in  1978 
were  said  to  be  approximately  $28  mil¬ 
lion  world  wide. 

Itek  Corp.,  manufactures  a  broad  line 
of  reproduction  and  graphic  arts  equip¬ 
ment  primarily  for  the  small  commercial 
and  in-plant  markets. 

The  addition  of  Dymo  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  equipment,  the  announcement  said, 
will  expand  Itek’s  product  lines  and 
markets.  In  addition  Itek  sales  and  ser¬ 
vice  organizations  will  augment  those 
now  available  to  Dymo’s  customers. 

On  April  1,  1975  Dymo  Industries 
purchased  Photon  for  $3.8  million. 

In  May  of  1975  Dymo  Industries  com¬ 
bined  Photon  and  Star  Graphic  Systems 
and  called  the  new  company  Dymo 
Graphic  Systems. 


Itek  set  to  purchase 
Dymo  Graphic  Systems 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


_ ADVICE _ 

NINE  TO  FIVE  WOMAN— Sensitive,  sen¬ 
sible  weekly  advice  to  the  worklorn.  Now 
in  major  market  papers.  Query:  CAR- 
BERRY.  1349  Douglas,  Flossmoor,  IL 


_ AUTOMOTIVE 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 


_ CARTOONS _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  by  widely  pub¬ 
lished  freelance  at  very  modest  rates. 
For  free  samples  contact  Box  25782, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

“ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU'LL  EVER 
NEED”  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from:  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 


_ FOREIGN _ 

YOUR  REPORTER  IN  BRAZIL.  Special 
assignments,  features  or  weekly  column. 
Contact:  Harold  Emert.  Brazil  Herald, 
Rua  do  Resende  65,  Lapa,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Tel:  256-2920. 


HUMAN  INTEREST 

TRIBUTES  IN  VERSE.  24-36  upbeat 
lines  on  anyone,  fast:  from  your  data. 
Sample.  Tributes,  29  Reymont,  Rye,  NY 
10580. 

_ HUMOR _ 

ANCEDOTES — Heartwarming,  catchy,  in¬ 
teresting  originals.  Free  usable  samples. 
Syndicate,  Box  7,  Annapolis,  MD21404. 

_ LIFESTYLES _ 

FOR  THE  DIVORCED:  weekly,  gutsy, 
column.  National  expert.  FREE  camera 
ready  samples.  Listening  Inc.  8716  Pine. 
Gary,  IN  46403. 

_ MONEY _ 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  Charles 
Court,  Middletovrn,  NY  10940. 


_ OUTDOORS _ 

WILDERNESS  WISDOM  is  a  weekly  in¬ 
formational  outdoor  feature.  It's  not  yet 
two  years  old,  and  it  has  already  been 
signed  by  papers  in  39  states.  We  think 
it's  destined  to  make  50.  Samples,  rates: 
Mallard  East,  PO  Box  237,  Pittsville,  MD 
21850. 

_ TAXES _ 

YOUR  TAXES  a  weekly  farm  column  now 
in  5th  year.  Samples  and  prices  from 
Cricket,  Box  527,  Ardmore,  PA  19(X)3, 

_ TRAVEL _ 

INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  tor  free  samples. 

#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 

_ REAL  ESTATE 

HOUSE  CALLS '  answers  readers'  queries 
on  buying  and  selling  homes.  Informa¬ 
tive,  lively,  reliable  anywhere  in  US.  4th 
year,  50  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  col¬ 
lege  instructor.  Edith  Lank,  240 
Hemingway  Dr.,  Rochester,  NY  14620. 
Ph:  (716)  271-6230. 

RESUME  SERVICES 

RESUMES — Develop  an  effective  resume. 
Complete  instructions  and  examples:  $4. 
Consultants,  Box  567-1,  Bergenfield,  NJ 
07621. 


SMALL  BUSINESS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd.,  (Jhappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 


FEATURE  WRITERS 
ARE 

LETTER  WRITERS! 

“We  got  our  start  in  the  “Fea¬ 
tures  Available"  classified 
section  of  E&P  last  fall.  The 
response  was  much  better 
than  other  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Thanks  for  a  reassuring 
start  to  a  new  venture." 

M.L.  Walker,  Penny  Snydicate 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Feature  Your  Feature  In 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

We'll  give  you 
something  to  write  about! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS  (21 2)  752-7053 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKSIPUBLICATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


SPECIAL  EDITION  THE  MASTHEAD  An¬ 
thology  issue  1967-77.  Over  40  articles  on 
the  role  of  editorial  pages  and  producing 
an  editorial  page.  Excellent  text  for  jour¬ 
nalism  students  and  teachers.  $5  per  copy 
includes  postage.  Make  check  payable  to 
national  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
Box  34928,  Washington,  DC  20034. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


“How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,”  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says;  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


COMPETE  WITH  RADIO  to  reach  the  under 
30  market.  Good  Times  offers  inexpensive 
camera-ready  tabloid  pages  of  record  and 
film  reviews,  music  and  film  personality 
interviews.  For  free  samples  write  Good 
Times,  1619  East  Sunrise  Blvd,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  FL  33304. 

_  C 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  I 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  tile— over  300  active  qualified  buyers 
for  you  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper.  Ridge 
Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  01037.  Phone 
(413)  477-6009. 


IF  YOU’RE  READY  TO  SELL  your  midwest 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  we’ll  find  you  a 
buyer  with  the  competence  and  finances 
to  make  the  sale  worthwhile — and  in  a 
reasonable  space  of  time.  Roy  Holding  As¬ 
sociates,  PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL.  Phone 
(309)  932-2270,  or  932-2642. 


HALF  CENTURY  OF  EXPERIENCE  in  get¬ 
ting  good  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC.,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  Oty,  FL  32401. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensiole  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St.,  McMinnville, 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach.  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  Dr.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662.  _ 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


CONFIDENTIAL  NtUOflATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  IVIount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC.  IVH 

Nearly  5(X)  sales  in  our  30  years.  rp  n 

(We  handle  different  properties— offices  COCr 

350  miles  apart.)  ni 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  Office,”  Ul 

PO  Box  88,  Norton,  KS67654.  Office  (913)  TUC 

877-3407.  InC 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 

66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280.  _ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  20,  1979 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


CALIFORNIA— weekly  paper  in  fastest 

trowing  area  of  California,  only  3  years  old, 
300,000  Plus,  gross.  Management  prob¬ 
lems.  Will  sacrifice  at  less  than  gross.  Box 
25678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  OWN  New  England  weekly? 
Owner  looking  to  retire  seeks  person  will¬ 
ing  to  learn  all  facets  of  business.  Ad  sales, 
layout,  experience  valuable  plus.  Chance 
acquire  eventual  ownership  without  major 
investment.  Tell  why  you  want  to  own  your 
own  paper,  what  publisher’s  major  respon¬ 
sibility  is.  Resume  of  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  Write  Box  191,  Winchendon,  MA 
01475. 


ZONE  9  coastal  area.  Will  sell  at  gross. 
$120,000,  terms.  Publisher  has  other 
interests.  Box  327,  Aptos,  Calif.  95()03. 


EAST  TEXAS  WEEKLY  in  growing  area. 
$24,000  gross  range.  Priced  low  by  absen¬ 
tee  owner  anxious  to  sell.  Garrison  News, 
Box  278,  Garrison,  Texas  75946. 


RAPIDLY  GROWING  6-day  daily.  Zone  2. 
Circulation  13,500.  John  Hempstead, 
Hempstead  &  Co..  47  Edgewood  Dr., 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795-6026. 


PAID  WEEKLY.  Prime  New  Jersey  location. 
Grossing  $200,000 -r.  John  Hempstead. 
Hempstead  &  Co.,  47  Edgewood  Dr., 
Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795-6026. 


PROFITABLE  ALASKAN  WEEKLY  (offset) 
in  beautiful,  booming  fishing  community. 
Real  estate  includes  5  apartment  rentals. 
Great  opportunity  for  husband-wife  opera¬ 
tion.  Priced  for  immediate  sale  at 
$155,000.  Phone  (907)  772-3547  or  write 
Ron  Loesch,  Publisher,  PO  Box  930, 
Petersburg,  AK  99833. 


FOR  SALE 

IOWA  NEWSPAPERS 

•  Semi-weekly,  western  Iowa,  county  offi¬ 
cial,  established.  $260-275, (X)0  gross 
1978,  profitable,  well-equipped. 
$325,000. 

•  Weekly,  western  Iowa,  $115,000  gross, 
35%  net,  unopposed,  excellent  building 
and  equipment.  $145,000. 

•  Weekly,  central  Iowa,  good  family  opera¬ 
tion.  No  job  printing,  good  equipment,  a 
moneymaker.  Sell  at  gross,  $45,000. 

In  each  case  above,  owner  is  anxious  to 
sell  quick.  Write  or  call  today. 

John  van  der  Linden,  Broker, 

PO  Box  181,  Sibl^,  Iowa  51249 
Phone  (712)  754-3184. 


STARTING  weekly  needs  working  partner. 
The  Post,  6314  Keating  Rd.,  Pensacola,  FL 
32504.  (904)  478-3447. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
KNOW  THAT 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
GIVE  THEM 
THE  BUSINESS! 


POSITIONS  WANTED  1  week — $2.05  per  line 

(Payment  must  accompany  ad)  2  weeks— $1 .90  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $1.75  for  box  service  and  count  ^  weeks-^1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  4  weeks — $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS  ’  *eek-$275  per  line 

2  weeks— $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 
Add  $3.00  per  insertion  for  box  service  „  . 

and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  ^  weeks-$2.45  per  hne.  per  issue 
copy.  4  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 


PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available.  News¬ 
papers  for  Sale.  Positions  Wanted. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED.  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other 
decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified 
is  $68  per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  andlor  spaces  per  line 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

WEEKLY  CLASSIFIED  DEADLINE 
Tuesday,  4  pm,  New  York  Time 
Editor  &  Pubiisher 
575  Lexington  Ave. 

NY,  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Authorized  by 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run:. 


.Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Moil  to:  EDITOR  i  PUBLISHER  •  575  leiiniton  Ave  •  New  York.  N  Y  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
FACSIMILE  TRANSMISSIONS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


WESTERN  DAILY 

Isolated  small  western  daily,  has  weekly 
competition,  3-unit  press,  good  Compu- 
Graphic.  Information  to  qualified  buyers 
only.  $60,000  down,  but  need  money  to 
compete.  If  exclusive,  field  should  gross 
$350,000. 

SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
PO  Box  308,  Lindsay,  CA  93247 


TOP  AD  MAN  can  buy  half  interest  estab¬ 
lished  Florida  weekly,  if  you  can  assume 
management  by  March  1.  Send  resume, 
state  cash  available.  Box  26076,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY— 2nd  Class,  legal.  Es¬ 
tablished  16  years.  Gross  $I75M.  Second 
weekly,  shopper  included  in  $225M  price. 
$65M  down,  15  years.  Box  26074,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


PROFITABLE  EASTERN  WEEKLY  group 
with  substantial  commercial  printing  oper¬ 
ation  serving  area  with  bright  economic  fu¬ 
ture.  Modern,  well  maintained  plant,  valu¬ 
able  real  estate  included  in  sale.  Asking 
$1,500,000.  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC  20045. 


ALASKA  DAILY  newspaper  offers  new 
ownership  opportunity  to  grow  with  area. 
Requires  $150,000  down.  Roy  Holding  & 
Associates,  PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL.  Phone 
309  932-2270  or  932-2642. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  welcome 
being  considered  to  purchase  your  non¬ 
daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated  as  a 
quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primarily, 
we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable  news¬ 
papers  with  4000  or  more  paid  circulation. 
Prefer  no  central  printing  plants.  We  will 
respond  to  all  letters  that  meet  these  qual¬ 
ifications.  Confidentiality  assured.  Box 
6310,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  newspapers  wanted  to 
buy  in  Western  Michigan,  Northern  In¬ 
diana  and  Long  Island.  Box  26049,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


MOM  AND  POP  will  enjoy  running  this 
communications  trade  newsletter  that 
quintupled  gross  in  1978.  Mail  order 
sold — published  from  anywhere.  $30,000. 
Terms.  Box  85486-NB,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90072. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


ROUTLEDGE  PUBLICATIONS  will  seri¬ 
ously  consider  the  acquisition  of  any  spe¬ 
cial  interest,  non-regional  publication  no 
matter  how  small.  No  calls.  PO  Box  115, 
Montpelier,  IN  47359. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
SERVICES 


IDEAS  AND  ART  for  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion!  CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE 
has  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas,  legal  up-date,  clip  art 
section.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART 
has  fresh,  original  art  for  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns,  all  ready  for  reproduction.  Ask  for 
details.  BERKLEY-SMALL,  INC.  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  AL  36606,  (205)  476-6600. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


FRANMARK  DEVELOPMENT  CO.  can  help 
you  attain  your  circulation  goals  for  1979. 
We  are  specialists  in  tele^one  sales.  If 
you  feel  that  3(X)-600  new  home  delivery 
customers  per  week  would  help  you  reach 
your  circulation  goals,  call  Franmark  De¬ 
velopment  Co.,  Mark  F.  Hanssel,  (716) 
631-8540.  All  Zones.  References  upon  re¬ 
quest.  _ 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2.  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


FACSIMILE  TRANSMISSION  FOR  SYNDI¬ 
CATIONS  Currently  serving  major  syndi¬ 
cates,  SYN  DIFAX  electronically  transmits  7 
days  a  week  exact  copies  of  your  graphic 
and  print  copy  to  your  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  newspapers  or  to  our  affiliates 
worldwide.  Also  an  ideal  backup  service. 
Custom  prices  available.  GET  THE  FAX! 
CALL  SYNDIFAX!  (212)  986-6663.  200  E 
42  St.,  NYC  10017 

COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 

FOR  SALE,  CompuWriter  1 — $2900,  Com- 
puWriter  II— $4900,  both  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Call  Mark  at  Good  Times  Graphics, 
(516)  484-4477,  on  Long  Island. 

JOB  LEADS 

COMPUGRAPH  1C  (2)  2414  Videosetter  2V2 
years  old,  complete,  $20,000  each.  Also 
Unified  Composer  with  on-line  interface, 
$13,000  each.  Box  25598,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally.  200  ^  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-38 
Yellowstone  Blvd.,  Forest  Hills,  NY  11375. 

4961  TL  COMPUGRAPHIC  with  6  type 
strips,  nice.  Also,  3  Star  Auto-perfs  with 
spares.  Call  419  562-2328.  Telegraph- 
Forum,  Bucyrus,  Ohio  44820. 

WEB  OFFSET  CONSULTANT 

WEB  OFFSET  CONSULTANT  available. 
Specializing  in  training  programs  for  press¬ 
room  personnel  and  assessing  reproduc¬ 
tion  quality.  Phone  (613)  821-1778. 

FOR  SALE— CompugraphicCompuwriter  II 
with  14  fonts.  Call  Mike  Harman  at  (212) 
760-9500. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

1  ACM  9001,  fonts  and  spare  parts. 

3  2971s  spare  parts,  readers,  fonts  and 
width  plugs. 

2  Friden  keyboards  set  up  for  2971s. 

1  30"  X  40"  NuArc  carbonarc  platemaker. 
Miscellaneous  other  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment.  No  reasonable  oner  refused.  Call 
Bill  Miller,  (201)  654-6443. 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

(3ISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAk  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 

COMPSET  3500,  1  year  old,  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  hardly  used,  take  over  lease,  with  8 
fonts.  Contact  Malaika  or  Maxine  (212) 
6914222. 

DARKROOM 

CLOSE  OUT  on  Ilford  glossy  projection  pa¬ 
pers,  all  sizes  and  contrasts.  Up  to  40% 
discount.  Can  be  processed  tray  or  2  bath 
stabilization.  Recognition  Systems,  25  Wil- 
lowdale  Ave.,  Port  Washin^on,  N'T.  (516) 
944-9800. 

COMPUWRITER  IV,  14  months  old,  excel¬ 
lent  condition  with  filmstrips  and  proc¬ 
essor.  Call  Mike  Shea  (404)  432-9361. 

AKI  PROCOUNT  input-Edit  terminal,  jus¬ 
tifying  model.  Will  drive  CompuGraphic 
and  other  photo  units.  Excellent  condition. 
Call  Dick  (201)  472-4775. 

HOT  TYPE 

FOR  SALE— Linotype.  Elrod,  Ludlow,  Rou¬ 
ter,  Flat  Shaver,  Sta-Hi  Mat  Formers.  Mat 
Roller,  Remelt  furnace.  Shell  Caster,  Proof 
Press,  etc.  Make  offer  for  all  or  will  sell 
individually.  Contact  Phil  Schoenwether 
(616-637-1104),  South  Haven,  Michigan, 
Daily  Tribune. 

UNIFIED  COMPOSER,  commercial 
machine,  immediate  delivery,  excellent 
condition,  price  $12,000.  (603)  893-4361. 

FREE  HARRIS  1100  (new  punch)  editing 
terminal  with  a  pacesetter  at  $4,000.  (603) 
893-4361. 

MAILROOM 

PRESSES 

ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
(for  newspapers  or  magazines)  with  a 
Model  526  Cheshire  Lab^  Head  and  Con¬ 
veyor.  ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft 
with  multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3 
to  4  years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed 
Heisley,  P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas 
75222.  (214)  357-0196. 

GOSS  URBANITE  available.  4  to  8  units 
with  multiple  folders,  drives  and  color. 
Contact:  IPEC,  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago,  IL  60612  (312)  738-1200.  Telex 
25-4388. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  2  units  and  folder. 
Excellent  condition,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  (415)  495-6010. 

MAGNACRAFTS 

(1)  650,  with  zip  coder: 

(2)  651 's  zip  coders,  conveyors,  diverters. 
A.S.  Curtis,  816  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  DC  20045.  (202)  628-5696. 

3  MULLER  stuffing  machines,  model  227, 
new  1975.  available  30  days.  J.S.  Graphic 
Equipment  Company,  4737  Mill  Run  Rd., 
Dallas,  TX  75234.  (214)  387-3128. 

COLOR  KING  WEB:  KJ8  folder,  30  horse 
power  drive,  2  units,  accumeter,  Count- 
0-Veyer,  Bingham  wrinkle  remover,  hoist. 
Thirty  hours  running  since  new.  Save 
thousands  on  like  new  press.  Atlantic 
Graphic  Machinery  Co.,  (404)  921-3438. 

12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 

10  Goss  Auto  Pasters 

4  UNIT  Hoe  (Jolormatic  21 ‘/2  cutoff 

4  UNIT  Goss  Community  with  SC  folder 

4  (3oss  Headliner  units  23  9/16 

2  Angle  Bar  nests 

2  New  Goss  Web  with  Width  Cutdowi 
Kits. 

Bramble  Professional  Press.  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 

INSERTER.  Sheridan  24P,  serial  No.  152, 
complete,  5  hoppers,  single  delivery,  fly 
table,  3  Syntron  joggers,  now  in  operation, 
available  Fall  of  year,  $18.0(X).  Decatur, 
Ala.,  Daily.  (205)  3534612,  ask  for  Don 
Kincaid. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SADDLES 

Used  on  Hoe  Colormatic,  59  inch,  22% 
inch  cutoff,  which  used  .()04  plates,  sam¬ 
ples  available.  A.S.  Curtis,  816  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC  20045.  (202) 
628-5696. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  typesetters  in  operable 
condition,  one  2961  HS,  three  4961  TL’s 
some  spare  parts  available.  Also  for  sale, 
one  CompuScan  Alpha  OCR  with  BRPE 
tape  punch.  All  priced  individually  or  as 
package.  Contact  Jess  Hillman, 
Commercial-Dispatch,  (601)  328-2424. 

RECONDITIONED  1-6  unit  Daily  King  with 
C.K.  folder 

News  King  add  on  units. 

Daily  King  add  on  units. 

2  Community  units  add  on,  grease. 

1  balloon  former. 

1  (iolor  King  folder  with  40  hsp  G.E.  drive 
Continental  Printing  Machinery 

7432  Hadley 

Overland  Pk,  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 

NEWSPAPER  BAGS 

SAVE  $$$$/BUY  HI-DENSITY  POLY 
BAGS— All  sizes  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  MD  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 

NEWSPRINT 

NEWSPRINT-ROLLS  ali  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 

We  move  machinery! 

E&P  ClassHieds 
(212)  752-7053 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  foloers 
Goss  SU  folder 

(3oss  Suburban  press  units,  folders. 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 
Urbanite  %  folder 
Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 
Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 
2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 
Urbanite  folder,  1968 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 


IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Ph;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 

HARRIS  JF7  folder  with  V«  fold  and  Vz  fold. 
Excellent  condition,  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Contact  L.  Griffin  (214)  233- 
8404. 


All  22%"  X  36"  Equipment 
Goss  Suburban  Signature  press,  4  units  (2 
stacked),  Goss  Suburban  Combination 
folder,  4  position  roll  stand  and  50 
H.P.  drive. 

(3oss  Suburban  Combination  Folder,  Va,  Vi, 
double  parallel,  cross  perforator  and 
air  former. 

Goss  Suburban  Signature  Units 
Goss  Suburban/Urbanite  4  position  roll 
stand 

ATF  Commercial  quality  press,  5  units,  2 
flying  pasters,  ovens,  chill  rolls,  con¬ 
sole,  etc.,  25,000  per  hour. 

ATF  Hi-Speed  Imprinter 
ATF  2  Web  Sheeter 
Color  King,  4  units 

Cutler-Hammer  Mark  II  Counter  Stacker 
Single  width  press  roll  stands  (4  positions). 
4  unit  Goss  Universal 
6  unit  Goss  Universal  with  1  color  deck 
800  series  Goss  Unitube,  2  color  decks,  7 
units 

KEMP  15  ton  electric  pot 
Sta-Hi  Mount-A-Plate 
Sta-Hi  Form-A-Plate 
Diacro  Plate  Bender 
Cottrell  V-25-6  units,  2  folders 
IJniversal  Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  455 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


NOLAN  REMELTING  furnace  and  au¬ 
tomold,  oil  or  gas  fired,  large  capacity.  Box 
6290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburgany  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


URBANITE  PRESS  WANTED 
343  Great  Neck  Rd., 
Great  Neck,  NY  11021 


SHERIDAN  48Por  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


USED  URBANITE  UNITS 
as  is,  where  is  condition. 
Hal  Paradis,  (209)  826-3831, 


MULLER  227  inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Sta-Hi  257  Counter  Stacker. 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  by  printing  company: 
Cheshire  labelling  machine  525  base  739 
head.  Call  collect  (206)  682-2494,  ext.  52. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
We  have  immediate  buyers  for  web  offset 
presses  and  photomechanical  equipment. 
Before  you  trade  or  sell,  call  Inland  for  a 
price. 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  PO  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
Telephone:  (913)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


GOOD  USED  CHESHIRE  525  E  base  and 
539  head  for  labelling.  Also,  conveyor.  Call 
Gregg  K.  Jones,  The  Greenville  Sun  (615) 
638-4181,  Greenville,  TN  37743. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE  at  Orono  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and  Broadcasting 
seeks  an  assistant  professor  for  its  broad¬ 
casting  sequences  beginning  September 
1979.  A  master's  degree,  significant  pro¬ 
fessional  media  experience  and  some 
teaching  background  are  required.  The  in¬ 
dividual  will  teach  undergraduate  produc¬ 
tion,  programming  and  writing  courses  and 
should  have  some  ability  in  related 
broadcast-oriented  courses.  Advising  the 
student  radio  station  may  be  part  of  the 
teaching  load.  Salary  range  $14,500  to 
$16,000.  Send  letter  of  application  and 
resume  by  February  15.  1979  to  Arthur 
Guesman,  Department  of  Journalism,  101 
Lord  Hall,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono  ME 
04469,  An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI  seeks  Professor  of 
Print  Journalism  to  coordinate  and  develop 
rapidly  expanding  program  in  Journalism. 
Photo  Communication,  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions.  Wide  professional  experience  essen¬ 
tial,  PhD  preferred.  Salary  negotiable,  9  or 
11  month  appointment.  Application  dead¬ 
line:  January  15,  1979.  Send  resume  to: 
Chairman,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  P.O.  Box  248127,  Coral  Gables,  FLA 
T3124. 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
PhD  to  teach  undergraduate  courses  in 
Print  Journalism  sequence.  Must  present 
extensive  professional  experience  and 
superior  teaching  ability.  Resume  before 
February  1,  1979  to  Frank  F.  Hash,  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communications,  ^x  3J, 
New  Mexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces, 
NM  88CX)3.  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative 
Action  Employer. 


MISSOURI  seeks  sports  editor  to  teach  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  courses  and  direct 
student  coverage  of  sports  for  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Media  experience  required.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pursue  graduate  degree.  March  1 
application  deadline.  Send  resume  to 
Keith  P.  Sanders,  School  of  Journalism. 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia.  MO 
65201.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


UNIVERSITY  RADIO  teaching  and  produc¬ 
tion  tenure  track  position  now  available. 
Produce  family  living  consumer  nrograms, 
train  staff,  conduct  research.  Masters  de¬ 
gree  in  home  economics,  journalism  or 
communications  required,  doctorate  pre¬ 
ferred.  Need  experience  in  radio  and/or 
television  broadcasting.  Apply  to  N. 
McCannon,  440  Henry  Mall.  Madison.  Wl 
53706.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SEARCH  EXTENDED.  Instructor  or  assis¬ 
tant  professor  in  Journalism  beginning  15 
August  1979:  PhD  preferred,  ABD  accept¬ 
able:  5  years  experience  in  journalistic 
work:  12  hour  teaching  load  with  some 
Public  Information  responsibilities.  Tenure 
track  position.  Mail  letter  of  applicaiton, 
resume,  graduate  transcripts  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to:  Dr.  Mary 
Henze,  Acting  Chairman,  Department  of 
English  and  Journalism,  University  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Arkansas,  Conway,  Ariz.  72032,  by  20 
February  1979.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


NEW  YORK  UNIV— JOURNALISM 
Two  full  time  faculty  positions  starting 
September  1979.  Seek  one  candidate  with 
strong  professional  background  in  print  or 
broadcasting  and  another  with  a  PhD  in 
mass  media  research.  Write:  Dr.  David  Ru¬ 
bin,  Journalism  Department,  NYU,  1021 
Main,  Washington  Square,  NY  10003. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BOOKKEEPER  FULL  CHARGE 
Full  charge  bookkeeper,  newspaper  and 
printing  experience  desired.  Salary  open. 
Call  (415)  326-5580,  ext  37  or  submit  re¬ 
sume  to  PO  Box  98,  Menlo  Park,  CA 
94025.  Prefer  West  Coast  resident. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Weekly  California  group  needs  general 
manager  with  strong  advertising  and  man¬ 
agement  experience.  Papers  (4)  are  well 
established  with  good  local  news  coverage, 
but  weak  in  ad  linage.  Central  production, 
some  commercial  work.  Growth  potential 
big.  Acquisitions  possible.  We'll  share  prof¬ 
its.  Climate,  schools,  living  amenities 
superior.  Truly  a  special  situation  but  we 
require  proven  talents.  Box  26092,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  independent 
five-day  daily  in  exclusive  California  mar¬ 
ket.  Growth  demands  able,  vigorous  lead¬ 
ership,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  local  ad¬ 
vertising  department  direction.  Box 
25800,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


VICE  PRESIDENT- 
SALES  AND  MARKETING 

The  Seattle  Times,  leading  Pacific  North¬ 
west  daily,  is  seeking  candidates  for  the 
newly  established  position  of  Vice 
President-Sales  and  Marketing.  Direct  line 
responsibility  for  company's  advertising, 
circulation  and  promotion  departments: 
responsible  for  functional  direction  and 
coordination  of  all  marketing  and  sales  ac¬ 
tivities:  reports  to  the  Senior  Vice 
President-General  Manager. 

Candidates  must  have  a  minimum  of  5 
years  middle  or  upper  management  ex¬ 
perience.  Prefer  previous  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and  a  degree  in  business  admin¬ 
istration  or  comparable  academic  back- 
round, 
alary  open. 

Send  detailed  resume  tO: 

Tom  Bryan,  Personnel  Manager 
The  Seattle  Times, 

PO  Box  70,  Seattle.  WA  981 1 1 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER.  Major  metropoli¬ 
tan  publisher  seeks  a  progressive  person¬ 
nel  professional.  Competitive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Non-union  environment. 
Responsibilities  include  coordination  of 
employment  procedures,  some  training 
and  over-all  employee  relations  program, 
including  daily  administration  of  benefit 
plans.  Requires  sound  communication 
skills  and  leadership  ability.  Solid  man¬ 
agement  experience  preferred.  Zone  6.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer  M/F.  Submit 
confidential  resume  to  Box  26054,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES 
Major  Michigan  Newspaper  chain  is  seek¬ 
ing  aggressive  salesperson  to  groom  for 
management  in  Southeastern  Michigan 
Property.  Must  be  ambitious,  motivated 
and  have  desire  to  get  ahead.  Must  have 
some  experience  with  good  track  record. 
Send  resume  to  Box  25795,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
for  Cincinnati  music  and  entertainment 
magazine.  Heavy  street  contact,  hire  sales 
staff,  hard  work,  $250  per  week  vs  20"; 
commission.  Resume  and  strong  letter  to 
Good  Times  Focus  Magazine,  301  E 
Livingston,  Columbus  OH  43215. 


EXCLUSIVE  SUBURBAN  newspaper  group 
in  Zone  5  is  seeking  an  experienced  and 
aggressive  individual  to  assume  advertis¬ 
ing  manager's  position.  At  least  3  years 
experience  as  retail  manager  required  with 
some  classified  experience  preferred  but 
not  necessary.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
the  right  manager,  good  salary,  excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  bonus  plan.  Contact 
George  Hagan,  Observer  and  Eccentric 
Newspapers,  36251  Schoolcraft,  Livonia, 
Ml  48150.  (313)  591-2300. 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

New  position  opening  January  1  for  an  ag¬ 
gressive  salesperson  who  can  make  cold 
calls  and  has  experience  selling  against 
competition.  Salary,  commission,  car  ex¬ 
penses,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Call  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Steve  Weinshenker,  Ad  Director, 
Times-News,  PO  Box  490,  Hendersonville 
NC  28739.  (704)  692-0505.  A  New  York 
Times  Newspaper. 


WE  NEED  A  PROVEN  self  starter  for  an 
exciting  and  challenging  job  in  our  retail 
advertising  department.  A  heck  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  awaits  the  right  individual.  In¬ 
terested  parties  should  send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  financial  history  to  the  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Fresno  Guide,  1963  H  St.,  Fresno, 
CA  93775. 


AGGRESSIVE  PUBLISHER  needs  a  sales 
and  man^ement  pro  to  double  gross  of 
four  New  England  weeklies.  High  twenties. 
Box  25571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a  6-day 
Western  Pennsylvania  newspaper.  We  are 
looking  for  a  person  who  will  guide  and 
motivate  a  young  advertising  staff.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunitites  with  us  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  person  who  plans  and  executes 
good  newspaper  promotions.  Send  your 
resume  to  Marvin  J.  Roberts,  Publisher, 
Leader-Times,  115  N.  Grant  St.,  Kittan¬ 
ning,  PA  16201. 


SALES — 15,000  Upstate  New  York  daily 
has  opening  for  aggressive  retail  represen¬ 
tative.  Join  experienced  staff  selling  daily 
and  TMC  weekly  in  competitive  climate. 
Leisure  activities  abound  nearby.  Resume 
and  earnings  history  to:  L.V.  Hadley,  The 
Leader-Herald,  8-l()  E.  Fulton  St., 
Gloversville,  N.Y.  12078. 


AD  MANAGER  for  Zone  2  weekly  group. 
Excellent  growth  potential  for  right  person. 
Management  experience  at  weekly  in  com¬ 
petitive  market  a  must.  If  you  can  sell  and 
teach  and  motivate  others  to  do  the  same, 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements.  Ex¬ 
cellent  compensation  and  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Box  25918,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALESPERSON 

Sales  experience  essential.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Aggressive  new  weekly  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  area.  46,000  circulation,  2  posi¬ 
tions  available  $12,000  and  up.  Phone 
Teddie  O'Keefe,  The  Sun,  Pleasantville, 
NJ,  (609)  646-6633. 


AD  DIRECTOR:  We  publish  the  best  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  have 
the  plaques  to  prove  it.  After  nine  years  of 
helping  us  grow  from  one  32-page  6,000- 
paid  weekly  to  four  52-page  broadsheets 
pushing  18,000  with  dominanceof  a  select 
Chicago  area  market,  our  ad  director  has 
decided  to  get  on  his  motorcycle  and  do 
his  other  thing.  We  need  an  aggressive, 
enthusiastic,  community-oriented  leader 
for  a  staff  of  12  with  credentials  in  produc¬ 
tion,  layout,  promotion  development  and 
civic  participation.  We're  small  enough  to 
give  a  self-starter  the  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  autonomously  and  big  enough  to 
compensate  for  success.  Call  Steve  An¬ 
derson,  Chronicle  Newspapers,  St. 
Charles,  III.  (312)  584-3873,  But  never  on 
Tuesday. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Semi-weekly  paper  in  central  Iowa.  Good 
college  town,  good  opportunity.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references,  salary  history  to:  Grin- 
nell  Herald-Register,  PO  Box  36(5,  Grinnell. 
lA  50112. 


SPACE  SALES 

International 
Business  Publication 
Houston-based  international  executive 
publication  is  seeking  2  highly  experienced 
space  salesmen  to  sell  nationally  and  in¬ 
ternationally.  Experience  with  major  pub¬ 
lication  a  must.  Extensive  travel  out  of 
Houston.  Salary  commensurate  with  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience.  Incentives  and  bene¬ 
fits  above  normal.  Send  resume  includi^ 
salary  history  tO:  B  &  E  International,  PO 
Box  66098,  Houston,  TX  77006. 


AD  SALES  MANAGER  for  NYC  weekly 
newspaper/shopper.  Aggressive,  self¬ 
starter  needed  to  manage,  train,  promote, 
plan  competitive  market.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  tO:  PO  Box  33,  Staten 
Island,  NY  10314. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  aggressive 
Evening-Sunday  newspaper  in  growing 
smaller  market  in  Zone  6.  Job  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  tangible  results  of  hard  work 
and  for  professional  advancement.  Write 
Box  26020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  10,000  daily 
and  five  adjacent  weeklies.  TMC  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Fast  growing  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary,  benefits.  Call  (215)  536-6820 
or  send  resume  to  The  Free  Press,  Quaker- 
town,  PA  18951. 


AD  SALESMAN/MANAGER 
for  semi-weekly  planning  for  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  rapidly  growing  northern  Nevada 
community.  Virtually  unlimited  potential 
for  right  person.  Should  be  willing  to  grow 
with  newspaper  and  community.  Experi¬ 
ence,  references,  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter  please.  Contact  Mark  McMa¬ 
hon,  Publisher,  Humboldt  Sun,  Box  912, 
Wannemucca,  NV  89445. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


TRAVEL  &  RESORT  SUPERVISOR 
We  are  seeking  a  mature  individual  to 
travel  the  Southeast  about  25%  of  the 
working  year  calling  on  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  motels,  hotels.  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  tourist  bureaus,  amusement  areas 
and  transportation  accounts.  Newspaper 
experience  in  this  classification  is  pre¬ 
ferred  but  we  will  consider  experience  in 
other  clas'sification  or  related  industries. 
Live  in  the  most  desirable  and  fastest 
growing  city  in  the  mid-South  while  work¬ 
ing  for  the  largest  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the  Carolinas.  We 
offer  salary  and  bonus  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability. 

Call  or  send  resume  to  Gene  Williams,  Vice 
President  and  Advertising  Director,  The 
Knight  Publishing  Company,  6(X)  S.  Tryon 
St.,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28210. 
(704-374-7087)  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

We're  a  major,  big-league.  Zone  5  market 
and  we're  looking  for  a  creative  sales- 
minded  person  to  lead  our  display  ad  sales 
teams.  You  should  have  solid  retail  man¬ 
agement  experience  and  have  a  record  of 
accomplishment  in  developing  new  rev¬ 
enue  producing  ideas,  in  motivating 
people,  and  have  a  good  feel  for  selling 
with  contemporary  newspaper  research. 
Ideal  candidate  would  be  an  ad  director  now 
on  a  small  daily  or  a  retail  manager  on  a 
major  market  daily.  Competitive  market 
experience  preferred  but  not  necessary. 
Great  opportunity  to  join  a  group  that's  on 
the  move.  Salary  open.  Excellent  living 
conditions.  Forward-thinking  manage¬ 
ment.  This  could  very  well  be  one  of  the 
best  newspaper  management  oppor¬ 
tunities  available  anywhere.  Write  briefly 
in  strict  confidence  to  Box  25966,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  an  aggressive, 
experienced  salesperson  who  enjoys  a 
challenge  and  is  looking  for  a  spot  to  move 
up.  We  published  a  paid  weekly  and  three 
total  saturation  newspapers  on  Long  Is¬ 
land  with  a  circulation  of  over  50,000.  Our 
sales  increased  over  50  percent  last  year. 
Liberal  salary,  plus  commission.  Letter, 
resume  detailing  experience  and  career 
goals.  Box  26051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES 
Northern  California  coastal  semi-weekly 
seeking  experienced  person  to  service 
local  accounts.  Salary  plus  commission 
and  many  fringe  benefits.  Live  on  the 
coast  in  the  heart  of  the  Redwood  Country. 
Send  resume  with  full  qualifications,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  tO:  Advocate-News,  PO 
Box  1188,  Fort  Bragg,  CA  95437. 


AGGRESSIVE  PUBLISHER  needs  ad  sales 
and  man^ement  pro  to  double  gross  of 
four  New  England  weeklies.  High  twenties. 
Box  25571,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
The  News  Company  (23, (XX)  circulation)  in 
New  Castle,  PA  is  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  circulator  to  manage  its  circulation 
and  distribution  operations.  The  success¬ 
ful  candidate  will  be  a  leader  well  versed  in 
the  Little  Merchant  operation,  capable  of 
applying  EDP  to  circulation  problems,  in¬ 
terested  in  building  new  circulation  and 
willing  to  spend  the  time  to  develop  his/her 
own  program.  Compensation  will  be  com¬ 
petitive  and  based  on  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Good  benefit  package.  A  good  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  circulator  on  a  smaller 
paper  or  a  No.  2  person  who  is  ready  for 
own  show.  Contact  Richard  Rentz,  Jr.,  c/o 
New  Castle  News,  New  Castle,  PA  16103 
or  call  (412)  654-6651. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Aggressive  experienced  pro,  sought  for 
well  financed  start-up  daily  newspaper  in 
Zone  1.  Must  have  minimum  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  daily  operation.  Salary  open. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  25864. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  needed  for 
daily  with  shopper  in  Colorado.  Applicants 
must  have  proven  record  in  competitive 
market.  Good  fringe  benefits.  Salary 
negotiable.  Bonus  plan.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  25788,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


MANAGEMENT  OPPORTUNITY 
Progressive  company  with  morning¬ 
evening- Sunday  combination  in  Southeast 
seeking  person  with  growth  potential  for 
assistant  circulation  director.  Candidates 
should  have  a  proven  record  of  results  in 
handling  people  and  successful  circulation 
promotion.  Experience  in  budget  prepara¬ 
tion  desirable.  Business  degree  a  plus. 
This  is  a  new  position  with  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  individual.  Out¬ 
standing  community,  salary  and  benefits. 
Write  Box  25965,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

60,000  6-DAY  PM  medium-size  Zone  2 
newspaper  in  highly  competitive  market 
has  opening  at  middle  management  level. 
Report  to  circulation  director.  Candidate 
should  be  innovative  and  have  a  proven 
record  of  strong  sales  and  management 
skills.  Good  starting  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Send  resume  to  Box  25978, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  SUPERVISOR 

Over  300,000  AM  paper  seeks  person  ca¬ 
pable  of  supervising  3  to  5  district  mana- 

fers.  Great  advancement  possibilities, 
one  2.  Resume  to  Box  25951,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  small  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  7.  Newspaper  has  good 
growth  record,  bright  future.  We  offer  a 
good  salary,  attractive  benefits,  a  great 
place  to  live  and  work.  Box  25899,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

The  Morning  Courier,  a  21,000  AM  daily 
located  in  Champaign-Urbana,  III.,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Located  in  a  university  community 
with  a  competing  PM  daily,  this  job  is  a  real 
challenge  for  the  right  person. 

Those  who  apply  should  have  background 
in  dealer  and  district  manager  systems 
plus  be  strong  in  sales  promotion., We  are 
looking  for  a  demonstrated  ability  in  circu¬ 
lation  management,  supervision  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  circulation  department 
and  a  desire  to  grow  professionally. 

In  return  we  offer  a  liberal  salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience  and  an  excellent 
fringe  benefit  package.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  and  requirements 
to  Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  III. 
62525. 

ENJOY  SOUTH  FLORIDA  living  with  a 
growing  PM  daily.  We  have  an  opening  for  a 
Zone  Manager  experienced  in  a  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  operation.  Will  consider  District 
Manager  with  a  proven  track  record.  Sal¬ 
ary,  company  car,  and  fringe  package. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
availability  to  Box  26081,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GROWING  12,000  circulation  daily  in 
prime  area  of  Central  California  needs  cir¬ 
culation  assistant.  Person  with  minimum 
experience  desirous  of  moving  up  consid¬ 
ered.  Write  Box  26082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  experience 
in  carrier  and  motor  route  direction  as  well 
as  sales  promotion.  11,000  circulation. 
ABC.  Growth  potential  in  diversified  indus¬ 
trial  and  rural  communty.  Submit  Qualifi¬ 
cations  to  Fred  G.  Sappington,  Publisher, 
Marinette.  Eagle-Star,  Marinette,  Wl, 

ZONE  6 

We  are  looking  for  one  good  man  to  act  as 
Director  for  our  growing  Circulation  De¬ 
partment.  Responsibilities  would  include 
all  areas  of  the  circulation  department  in¬ 
cluding  daily  sales,  distribution,  solicita¬ 
tion  and  collection.  Candidates  must  have 
prior  newspaper/circulation  experience, 
preferably  a  minimum  of  five  years.  Prior 
managerial  experience  mandatory.  Please 
send  resume  to  Box  26007,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  50,000  daily  in  central  New  Jersey. 
Experienced  proressional  to  motivate  and 
coordinate  sales  in  phone  room  and  with 
outside  display  staff.  Highly  competitive 
market  requires  individual  with  proven 
ability  to  innovate  and  build  solid  linage 
gains.  Challenging  position  with  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Send  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Box  25929,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES 

South  Florida's  fastest  growing  daily 
newspaper,  circulation  over  150,000  is 
seeking  several  energetic  and  aggressive 
individuals  to  join  our  classified  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  team.  Challenging  opportunity 
in  the  Sun  Belt's  most  exciting  market  for 
an  individual  possessing  a  minimum  of  6 
years  newspaper  advertising  sales  experi¬ 
ence.  If  you  have  the  background,  skills 
and  knowledge,  here's  your  chance  to  use 
them  and  be  rewarded  and  recognized  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Starting  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Excellent  commission 
and  benefit  plan.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  25590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

CITY  EDITOR  for  25,000  AM  daily  and 
Sunday  emphasizing  community  news. 
Supervise  assignments  and  handle  page 
one  layout.  Require  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  smaller  or  similar  size  daily.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  several  examples  of 
layout  to:  R  J  Ritchie,  Editor,  Times- 
Observer,  CN  2449,  Toms  River  NJ  08753. 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

Major  metro  seeks  #2  person  for  large 
news  desk  operation.  Ideal  candidate  has 
some  reporting,  plus  desk-supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  on  smaller  paper  and  is  now  un¬ 
derstudying  on  large  paper  where  ad¬ 
vancement  IS  blocked.  This  job  entails 
news  selection  and  page  layout  and  offers 
excellent  advancement  possibilities.  It  is  a 
top  newsroom  position  and  demands  man¬ 
agement  skills  as  well  as  sharp  news  judg¬ 
ment,  an  understanding  of  good  headline 
writing  and  the  ability  to  edit  tightly.  We 
will  ask  you  to  come,  at  our  expense,  for  a 
2-day  fry  out.  Send  letter,  resume  with 
three  professional  references  and  current 
salary,  plus  three  Page  1  tearsheets  to  Box 
6070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
WEST  COAST 

Established  publisher  urgently  seeks  crea¬ 
tive.  management-oriented  editor  with 
daily  news  and  bureau  experience  to  head 
outdoor  publication  based  in  Zone  9.  Heal¬ 
thy  interest  in  fishing,  boating,  hunting, 
definite  asset.  Ten  years  or  more  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  and  benefits  in  line  with  lead¬ 
ing  daily  and  national  publications.  Box 
25702,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Virginia  PM  daily  seeks  editor  with  reperto- 
rial  experience  on  dailies  to  assist  in  han¬ 
dling  wire  and  local  copy.  Excellent  working 
conditions  with  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
25820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  MAGAZINE  with  international  cir¬ 
culation  seeking  editor  with  desire  to  learn 
advertising,  become  general  manager. 
Later  you  can  grow  in  specialty  publishing 
or  earn  promotion  in  quality-oriented 
newspaper  group.  Occasional  travel,  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Ideal  Zone  9  community. 
Send  resume,  current  salary  to  Box  25735, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer,  M/F, 


COPY  EDITOR 

Copy  editor  for  metropolitan  AM  daily  on 
mid-Atlantic  coast.  We’re  looking  for 
sotneonewith  leadership  potential  who  has 
solid  skills  in  editing,  headlining  and  lay¬ 
out.  Excellent  pay  and  benefits.  Box 
25734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Aggressive  50,000  daily  in  Zone  6  seeks 
editor  to  direct  entire  editorial  operation. 
We  need  a  good  manager  who  can  write 
editorials  and  a  personal  column  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  imagination  needed  to  lead  a 
rapidly  developing  news  team.  Please  send 
resume,  samples  of  writing  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  25769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-COPY  EDITOR  with  at  least 
1-2  years  daily  newspaper  experience 
needed  by  Central  Plains  state  daily  about 
February  1.  17,000  circulation  paper  is 
frequent  award  winner  in  news,  photo  and 
design.  News  staff  of  13.  Fully  electronic 
newsroom.  Located  in  growing  city  of 
23,000.  Box  25746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JACK  ANDERSON  INTERNSHIP 
A  three  month  program  in  Washington. 

1401  16  St  NW,  Wash.  DC  20036 
_ (202)  483-1442 _ 

SMALL  CITY  5-daily  has  opening  now.  Wire 
desk,  some  general  assignments.  Start 
$175.  Resume  to  Garner  Allen.  The  Daily 
Leader,  P.O.  Box  531,  Stuttgart,  Ark. 
72160. 

ASSISTANT 
MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Omaha,  a  40,000  paid  circulation 
weekly  group,  seeks  a  news  pro  who  un¬ 
derstands  investigative  reporting,  hard 
news  coverage  and  managing  reporters. 
We  seek  an  individual  with  some  desk  or 
management  experience  as  well  as  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter.  You  will  be  responsible 
for  directing  our  4-member  metro  news 
staff,  including  generating  of  story  ideas, 
maintaining  deadlines  and  editing  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  balance.  Other  duties  include 
planning  and  execution  of  special  sections 
and  aiding  the  managing  editor  in  overall 
newsroom  management.  Please  write  or 
call  collect:  David  Hosokawa,  Assistant 
Publisher  and  Editor,  Sun  Newspapers, 
4875  F  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68117.  (402) 
733-7300. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  needed  for  na¬ 
tional  weekly  business  publication  cover¬ 
ing  the  motion  picture  industry.  Must  have 
proven  skills  in  the  area  of  reporting,  news 
and  feature  development  and  staff  man¬ 
agement.  No.  1  editorial  position.  New 
ownership  dedicated  to  improving  editorial 
product.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Zone  5  location.  Tell  all  first  let¬ 
ter,  including  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  25969,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR 

Person  with  at  least  1  to  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  who  wants  to  assume  responsibility 
on  a  small  daily  newspaper  in  Chicago. 
Frank  Murphy,  editor,  (312)  644-7800. 

SOUTHWEST 

DYNAMIC,  take-charge  individual  needed 
for  metropolitan  weekly  in  the  Southwest. 
Must  have  excellent  track  record  and  want 
challenge,  not  a  slow-down.  Salarv  com¬ 
mensurate  with  local  scales  and  appli¬ 
cant's  experience.  Full  details  of  employ¬ 
ment,  including  earnings  in  first  letter, 
please.  Box  25885,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEWS  EDITOR,  18,000  Daily/Sunday  in 
Zone  3,  Emphasis  on  organization,  im¬ 
aginative  news  coverage,  accuracy,  bal¬ 
ance  and  strong  editing.  Five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  writing,  managing  and  editing.  De¬ 
gree.  Clips,  salary  requirements,  resume, 
photograph,  please.  Pension  plan.  Health 
Insurance,  2  weeks  paid  vacation,  univer¬ 
sity  town.  Box  25880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

We  seek  an  editor  with  a  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  as  an  administrator,  super¬ 
visor  and  newsperson  to  direct  the  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  the  Southern  Illinoisan,  a 
33,000  PM  daily  in  Carbondale,  IL.  Ability 
to  develop  local  news  coverage  and  write 
editorials  is  essential.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  K.L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  789,  Decatur  IL 
62525. 

REPORTER  for  small,  southwest  Florida 
daily.  Seek,  aggressive,  talented  self¬ 
starter.  Preferable  located  in  Southeast¬ 
ern  US.  Camera  experience  preferred.  Box 
25877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS 

Large  Zone  3  metro  has  openings  for  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters.  We’re  looking  for 
self-starters  who  can  get  to  the  people  and 
the  facts  behind  the  story  and  who  can 
write  the  story  in  a  readable  column,  lively 
fashion.  Send  a  resume  and  3  or  4  of  your 
best  clips  to  Box  25878,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

We  are  looking  for  a  qualified  individual  to 
run  the  entire  news  gathering  organization 
for  a  well  financed  start-up  daily  newspa¬ 
per  in  Zone  1.  Minimum  qualifications — 7 
years  experience  with  a  daily,  3  years  in 
editorial  management.  Salary  open.  Rease 
send  qualifications,  clips  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  25862,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  & 


REPORTER 

for  aggressive  medium-sized  paper  in  Zone 
2.  Two  years  professional  experience  man¬ 
datory.  Send  3  clips,  current  salary  and 
references  to  Box  25974,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AVIATION  ENTHUSIASTS:  We  need  an  ex¬ 
perienced  newsperson  with  capability  to 
move  into  editorship  of  weekly  aviation 
newspaper.  Private  license  or  better  re¬ 
quired.  Must  be  self-starter  with  good 
news  sense  and  abili^  to  generate  leads. 
Immediate  opening.  Background  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Robert  Dorr,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Flight  Line  Times,  Box  3,  Brookfield 
CT  06804. 

SPORTS  WRITER— general  assignment 
reporter  for  growing  eastern  Ohio  weekly. 
Dedicated,  hard  working  individual 
needed.  Photography  skills  necessary. 
Good  benefits.  You'll  work  with  a  young 
editor  and  congenial  staff.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  25961,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  daily  experience  and  in¬ 
vestigative  background  for  22,000  PM 
daily.  Zone  5.  Must  be  hard  worker,  good 
writer.  Good  benefits,  salary  negotiable. 
Box  26078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER/DESK  PERSON  wanted 
immediately  for  26,000  PM  daily.  Main 
duty  will  be  high  school  coverage  although 
there  will  be  some  college  and  pro  assign¬ 
ments.  Desk  2-3  days  a  week,  makeup  oc¬ 
casionally,  excellent  opportunity  for 
feature-oriented  recent  J-school  grad. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bill  Hageman,  Sports 
Editor,  Delaware  State  News,  PO  Box  737, 
Dover,  DE  19901. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Decatur  (Illinois)  Herald  and  Review,  a 
combined  65,000  AM  and  PM  daily  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  qualified  copy 
editor  to  edit  copy,  write  headlines  and 
design  pages.  New  modern  building,  VDT 
editing.  Background  in  reporting  required 
as  weTl  as  daily  desk  experience.  Salary 
range  to  $16,000  plus  excellent  benefits 
and  growth  potential  with  group.  Send 
editing  and  writing  samples  with  resume 
to:  Keith  L.  Stewart,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  789,  Decatur,  IL 

62525. _ _ 

WRITER 

Strongest  background  in  schools,  educa¬ 
tion,  labor,  for  newspaper.  Must  have 
highest  writing  qualifications  for  excellent 
position.  Complete  background,  work  his¬ 
tory  with  first  letter.  Box  26073,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Small  Zone  5  daily. 
Experienced  news  professional  capable  of 
motivating  and  directing  staff  in  highly 
competitive  market.  This  is  not  a  job  for  a 
beginner.  You  must  know  what  must  be  in 
a  good  newspaper  and  how  to  get  a  staff  to 
produce  it.  ray  $16,000  with  excellent 
company  benefits.  Send  resume,  salary 
history  and  work  samples  to  Box  26062, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR/REPORTER— Experienced  in  all 
facets  of  reporting,  editing  and  makeup  for 
weekly  typeset  newsletter  and  interpretive 
news  service  covering  major  Midwest 
(Zone  5)  state  government  and  legislature. 
Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Bpx  26059,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR — Prestigious  New 
England  weekly  needs  experienced  general 
reporter  who  also  can  edit  feature  section. 
Box  26107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
The  Journal  of  Lorain,  Ohio  seeks  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  who  can  review  movies, 
plays,  concerts,  handle  routine  show  busi¬ 
ness  news  and  put  out  lively  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  each  week.  A  good  opportunity  for  re¬ 
sponsible  and  well  organized  newsperson 
who  knows  youth  market.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume,  writing  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  John  Cole,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Journal,  Lorain,  OH  44052. 

FEATURES  EDITOR  to  edit  all  feature  arti¬ 
cles  and  assign  articles  for  development 
for  feature  publication.  In  addition  will  edit 
same  and  edit  those  submitted  by  non¬ 
staff  persons.  Supervise  4  employees.  2 
years  experience.  40  hours,  $300  per 
week.  Qualified  applicants  should  submit 
resume  to  Mr.  Daryl  Henline,  Associate 
Publisher,  SoHo  Weekly  News,  514 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10012, 
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EDITOR 

There  must  be  out  there  somewhere  a 
newspaper  person  who  yearns  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  life,  a  return  to  nature,  for  him/herself 
and  family,  yet  a  life  bestowing  decorous 
material  rewards.  If  you  are  such  a  person 
this  opportunity  could  be  for  you— but  only 
if  you  measure  up  to  our  exalting  stan¬ 
dards.  The  job  we  offer  is  editor  of  a  small 
daily,  situated  in  a  lovely  community  in  the 
upper  Midwest.  We  want  a  person  with  a 
strong  grounding  in  good  reporting,  writing 
and  editing,  and  a  flair  for  sparkling  layout. 
We  need  a  person  who  can  build,  mold, 
teach,  motivate  staff.  A  person  who  can 
win  the  respect  of  the  community  through 
the  force  of  his/her  own  personality, 
through  the  strength  of  his/her  editorials. 
A  person  preferably  of  conservative  views. 
The  pay  and  fringes  are  attractive.  Could 
this  be  your  opportunity?  Write  Box  26091, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

11,000  evening  daily;  12  on  news  staff;  2 
outside  bureaus — in  an  area  of  exceptional 
growth  prospects  due  to  energy  boom. 
Successful  applicant  will  be  a  first  rate 
wordsmith  and  demonstrate  capacity  for 
department  management. 

Arid  climate  with  very  clear  air,  a  delightful 
area  in  which  to  live. 

Give  details  of  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter  to  Publisher,  The 
Gallup  Independent,  Box  1210,  Gallup, 
N.M.  87301.  (Your  application  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence.) 

THE  ANDERSON  INDEPENDENT,  a 
44,000  AM  in  Anderson,  SC,  has  openings 
for;  1  reporter  for  northeast  Georgia 
bureau,  as  part  of  a  3  member  editorial 
staff  (2  news,  1  sports)  operating  out  of  a 
full  time  office  in  Lavonia  Ga;  1  reporter  to 
staff  bureau  in  Greenwood  SC.  a  city  of 
20,000  in  our  circulation  area.  Degree, 
some  experience,  strong  professional  at¬ 
titude  required.  Write  or  call  collect  to  City 
Editor  Randy  Smith  or  State  Editor  Randy 
Loftis,  Anderson  Independent,  1000  Wil- 
liamston  Rd,  Anderson,  SC  29623,  (803) 
224-4321. 


FIRST  RATE  Washington  Stringer.  Must 
live  in  D.C.  Investigative  work  for  Texas 
Farm  &  Ranch  Journal,  200  E  Main,  Round 
Rock  TX  78664.  Please  send  resume. 

LIMA  NEWS.  Northwest  Ohio  daily  invites 
applications  from  newsroom  personnel. 
Please  do  not  phone.  Send  resume  to 
Editor  Thomas  Mullen,  The  Lima  News, 
121  E  High  St,  Lima,  Ohio  45802. 

WIRE  EDITOR 

Southern  New  York  State  70,000  daily  and 
Sunday  seeks  wire  editor  with  minimum  2 
years  experience,  strong  in  VDT  and  lay¬ 
out,  with  working  knowledge  of  New  York 
metropolitan  region.  Also  looking  for  copy 
editors  similarly  qualified.  Box  25936, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  needed  for  33,000  morning 
paper  in  Zone  3.  Must  know  the  language, 
be  fast  with  headlines,  and  imaginative 
with  layout.  Should  be  inquisitive  and  un¬ 
afraid  of  questioning  stories.  Reply  to  Box 
25946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
Northern  Ohio  weekly  newspaper.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  desirable.  Position 
opening  soon.  Pay  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Write  giving  resume  to  M.G. 
Wood,  Wellington  Enterprise,  PO  Box  38, 
Wellington,  OH  44090. 

SMALL  NEW  ENGLAND  daily  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  person  to  head  our  Lifestyle 
pages,  ^lary  $180-266,  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Please  send  resume,  references 
to  Box  26098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BILINGUAL  REPORTER  needed  to  cover 
growing  Hispanic  community  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Experience  preferred  but  willing  to 
train  a  beginner.  Must  be  fluent  in  both 
English  and  Spanish.  Box  26099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Good  opportunity  for  talented  journalist 
seekingtomoveup.  Zone  5, 10,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  needs  person  with  sound  news 
judgment  and  layout  ability  to  handle  wire 
and  direct  news  staff  in  an  expanding  mar¬ 
ket.  Send  resume,  work  samples,  salary 
requirements  to  Box  26100,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  needed  immediately 
for  small  daily  in  great  outdoor  recreation 
area.  Send  resume  and  several  clips  to: 
The  Kingman  Daily  Miner,  c/o  Managing 
Editor,  P.O.  Box  3909,  Kingman,  Ariz. 
86401. 


COPY  EDITOR— Area  5  suburban  paper 
covering  more  than  200  communities  has 
copy  desk  opening.  Proven  editing  skills, 
plus  ability  to  write  sharp  headlines  and 
captions,  and  check  picture  sizing  re¬ 
quired.  Additional  responsibilities  include 
overseeing  composition  work  in  plant  and 
handling  rewrite.  Excellent  start(ng  salary 
and  top  benefits  will  be  offered  to  a  qual¬ 
ified  person  possessing  the  ability  to  work 
with  deadline  pressure.  Box  25933,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON 

Reporter  with  3  to  5  years  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  some  legislative  coverage  for 
Washington  bureau  of  substantial  news¬ 
paper  group.  Box  25916,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WESTERN  NORTH  DAKOTA  8CXX)  daily, 
has  openings  for  managing  editor  and 
sports  editor.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  James  Holman,  (General 
Manager,  Box  1447,  Williston  ND  58801. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

Innovative  Pacific  Northwest  daily  seeks 
wire  editor  to  round-out  aggressive,  tal¬ 
ented  staff.  Position  will  require  daily  edit¬ 
ing  of  wire  copy,  producing  eye-catching 
layouts,  contributing  ideas.  Must  be 
energetic,  quick  to  learn,  able  to  work  with 
others  and  have  desk  experience.  Equal 
opportunity  employer  offering  excellent 
pay  and  benefits,  exciting  place  to  work 
and  delightful  place  to  live.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Personnel  Manager, 
Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin,  PO  Box  1358, 
Walla  Walla  WA  99362. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Top  notch  small  daily 
has  immediate  opening  tor  sharp,  ambi¬ 
tious  journalist  with  some  experience. 
Good  salary,  fringes,  excellent  advance¬ 
ment  opportunities.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  D.  Schmidt,  The  News-I^ecord, 
Box  3006,  Gillette  WY  82716. 

EVERYBODY 
WEARS 
CLOTHES 
AND  YOU  .  .  . 

•  Know  how  to  report  and  write  fashion 
news  as  part  of  a  lifestyle  section. 

•  Are  an  especially  good  general  feature 
writer. 

•  Have  a  sense  of  style,  thoroughness, 
accuracy,  immediacy,  service  to  the 
reader. 

•  Want  to  use  your  skills  at  the  Charlotte 
Observer. 

If  we’ve  described  you.  please  send  a  3  or  4 
page  autobiographical  sketch  to  Beth  Res- 
ler,  Carolina  Living  editor,  and  tell  her 
who' you  are.  what  makes  you  special  and 
why  you  ought  to  be  our  fashion/lifestyle 
reporter.  Include  a  small  selection  of  your 
best  clips  and  the  names  and  telephone 
numbers  of  three  professional  references 
we  can  call  now.  Our  address  is  P.O.  Box 
32188,  Charlotte,  NC  28232.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  mountain  weekly  now 
part  of  small  chain.  Degree,  self-starter, 
one  year  minimum  experience.  Tough  job 
in  rugged  area.  Resume,  clips,  salary 
needs  to  Publisher,  PO  Box  188,  Tracy  City 
TN  37387. 


AHENTION  BUSINESS 
WRITERS/EDITORS 

Successful  business  magazine,  a 
quarterly  publication  with  a  national 
circualtion  of  250.0(X).  has  openings 
(or  writers  and  editors.  Experience 
required,  preferably  on  a  general 
audience  business  publication. 
Good  pay.  Opportunity  for  involve¬ 
ment  with  one  of  the  nation  s  fastest 
growing  magazine  publishers.  Relo¬ 
cation  (paid)  may  be  required.  Send 
resume  and  samples  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Laura  Eshbaugh, 
Managing  Editor.  13-30  Corpora¬ 
tion,  505  Market  St.,  Knoxville.  TN 
37902. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  20,  1979 


REPORTERS 

Small  (25,000  circulation)  deep  south 
daily,  looking  for  aggressive  reporters.  In¬ 
teresting  area,  informal  work  atmosphere, 
opportunity  for  experience.  Clips,  refer¬ 
ences,  resume  and  letter  to  City  Editor, 
The  Meridian  Star,  PO  Box  1591,  Meridian 
MS  39301. 

MEDICAL  REPORTER 

Experienced  in  covering  medical  meetings 
and  writing  for,  not  just  about,  physicians. 

Will  also  consider  beginner  with  good 
background  in  journansm  and  life  sci¬ 
ences.  These  are  full  time  positions  but  we 
also  have  some  freelance  work  available. 

Group  of  medical  newspapers  in  Washing- 

WANTED — Assignment  beat  reporter  for 
fast  growing  county  seat  Ohio  AM  daily. 
Must  be  journalism  graduate.  Minimum  3 
years  experience.  Must  have  photography 

liberal  fringes,  travel.  Send  letter  with  sal¬ 
ary  history  to  Personnel,  12230  Wilkins 

Ave.,  Rockville,  Md.  20852.  No  calls,  vis¬ 
its. 

ability  and  own  equipment.  Desire  to  be  a 
hard  worker  essential.  Excellent  working 
conditions  and  benefits.  Pay  negotiable, 
depending  on  experience.  Please  send 
complete  resume  for  personal  interview. 
Box  26029,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

City-sissieand  warm-weather  addicts,  save 
your  SASEs.  This  one  is  for  a  person  who 
loves  the  great  northern  outdoors.  Small 
daily  in  the  upper  Midwest  needs  a  manag- 

COPY  EDITORS— Two  openings  soon  for 
experienced  editors.  One  night  shift  han¬ 
dling  high  volume  of  copy  from  town  corre¬ 
spondents;  demands  knowledge  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  local  government  structure, 
must  be  quick,  reliable.  One  dayside  job  on 
suburban  desk  handling  combination  of 
correspondent,  staff-produced  and  wire 

ing  editor  strong  on  newsroom  leadershFp 
and  layout,  able  to  recruit  (as  necessary) 
and  lead  a  staff  out  of  morass  of  habit  and 
into  heady  world  of  bright,  imaginative 
newspapering— yet  without  sacrificing 
close  identity  with  the  communities  we 
serve.  If  this  challenge  appeals  to  you, 
write  Box  26095,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

copy;  must  be  good  headwriter,  have  page 
layout  experience.  VDT  experience  helpful 
in  both  jobs  but  not  necessary.  Equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer.  Send  resume,  work 
samples,  references  to;  Bruce  P.  Smith, 
Managing  Editor,  Brockton  Enterprise,  60 
Main  St,  Brockton  MA  02403. 

SPORTSWRITER/EDITOR  for  small  5000 
circulation  daily.  Set  up  and  run  stringer 
system  in  3  communities;  do  own  cover¬ 
age.  Layout  2  pages  a  day;  camera  work. 

Eio  not  apply  unless  you  like  skiing  or  other 
cold  weather  sports  and  very  hard  work. 

Good  salary  and  fringes.  Home  town  daily 
for  the  1980  Winter  Olympics.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Box  26096,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  wanted  immediately  for 
80(X)  circulation  daily  on  Mississippi  River 

sports  writer,  strong  on  high  school  sports, 
features  and  boating  and  fishing,  who 
wants  to  run  his  own  department.  CaW  or 
write  Jim  Gray,  Daily  Gate  City,  Box  528, 
Keokuk,  lA  52632.  (319)  524-8300. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  South  Bend 

Tribune,  Indiana's  second  largest  PM  daily 
serving  12  Indiana  and  4  Michigan  coun¬ 
ties.  Responsible  for  7  day  editorial  and  5 
day  commentary  pages  with  heavy  em- 

CITY  EDjTOR — Rapidly  expanding  PM 
off^t  daily,  25M  circulation,  wants  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  person  to  direct  reporters 
and  photographers.  Reporting  background 
a  must.  Great  opportunity  for  career- 
minded  pro.  Ideal  climate,  top-rated  com¬ 
munity  directly  on  the  Gulf  in  Southwest 
Florida.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume 
first  letter  to  Thomas  Hayer,  Executive 

Tribune  is  highly  regarded  community  and 
industry  leader.  This  position  demands 
highest  writing  and  editing  abilities  along 
with  a  keen  interest  in  and  sensitivity  for 
local  issues.  Position  available  April  2  in 
preparation  for  retirement  of  present 
editor.  Detailed  resume  to  personnel  direc¬ 
tor,  South  Bend  Tribune,  South  Bend,  IN 

46626. 

Editor,  Naples  Daily  News,  PO  Box  7009, 
Naples,  FL  33940. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  high  quality,  seven 
day,  medium  sized  paper  in  Zone  2.  Will 
direct  a  good  staff  of  10  in  thorough  local, 
college  and  major  league  coverage.  Must 
be  strong  on  layout,  oraanization,  good 
writing  and  story  ideas.  Box  25997,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop  ap¬ 
plicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 

3^  Main  St.,  Room  527 

Worcester,  Mass.  01608. 

CAN  YOU  MEASURE  UP? 

This  year  we  have  been  one  of  the  most  award  winning 
newspapers  in  the  nation.  Our  reporters  have  won; 

National  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Award. 

National  Sigma  Delta  Chi  General  Reporting  Award. 

National  Newspaper  Guild’s  Heywood  Broun  Award. 

American  Public  Health  Association’s  Ray  Bruner  Award  for 
Medical  and  Science  Writing. 

A  National  Education  Writers  Association  Award. 

Special  Mention  in  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation’s  Roy 
W.  Howard  Public  Service  Award  competition. 

Certificate  of  merit  from  the  American  Bar  Association. 

We  are  The  Clarion- Ledger  and  we  are  establishing  a  new 
tradition  of  journalistic  excellence  in  Mississippi  and  the  South. 
To  do  this,  we  need  the  best  reporters,  copy  editors  and  photog- 
rahers  in  the  nation.  Our  standards  are  high,  our  demands 
severe,  but  we  offer  personal  and  professional  rewards  to 
match.  If  you  have  a  journalism  degree,  at  least  two  years  of 
daily  newspaper  experience  and  think  you  have  the  ability  and 
enthusiasm  to  compete  at  our  level,  send  resume  and  work 
samples  to: 

William  L.  Seymour, 

Managing  Editor 
The  Clarion-Ledger 
P.O.  Box  40 
Jackson,  Ms.  39205 
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PRESS  RELATIONS 


EDITOR  for  a  leading  weekly  newspaper 
group  in  metro  Detroit  area.  Must  have 
technical  skills  and  competitive  outlook  on 
news.  Send  resume,  examples  of  work  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  14,  Union  Lake 
Ml  48085. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR 

If  you  believe  lifestyle  is  a  vibrant  ap¬ 
proach  to  journalism;  if  you  can  write 
breaking  news,  mood,  color  and  do  attrac¬ 
tive  layout,  we'd  like  to  look  you  over. 
We’re  aggressive  tri-county  daily.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips,  tearsheets  to  Jim  Parker,  The 
Evening  News,  109  Arlington  St,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ml  49783. 


GRAPHICS 


GRAPHICS  PRODIGY 
The  Charlotte  Observer's  Carolina  living 
section  wants  the  industry’s  best  layout 
editor — a  creative,  experienced  person 
who  builds  excellent  feature  pages,  knows 
graphics,  meshes  well  with  reporters  and 
photographers,  works  rapidly  and  meets  all 
deadlines.  You'll  also  have  to  meet  our 
tough  standards  for  copy  editing  and  head¬ 
line  writing.  If  you  want  to  be  considered 
for  a  job  that  can  showcase  your  talents, 
write  us  right  away  about  your  layout  ideas, 
your  professional  strengths,  weaknesses 
and  experience.  Send  along  a  small  selec¬ 
tion  of  your  work  and  the  names  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  three  professional  ref¬ 
erences  we  can  call  immediately. 

Write  to  Beth  Resler,  Carolina  living  editor. 
The  Charlotte  Observer,  Box  32188,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.,  28232,  (704-374-7495).  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


GRAPHICS.'DESIGNER  to  assist  the 
graphics  director  in  the  overall  redesign  of 
a  major  daily  newspaper  and  after  its  im¬ 
plementation  to  participate  in  the  planning 
and  production  of  day  to  day  graphics  and 
layouts.  The  ideal  candidate  will  possess: 
(DA  feel  for  type  and  page  layout,  (2)  The 
ability  to  create  clean  graphics  and/or  il¬ 
lustrations,  (3)  Sensitivity  to  photographic 
images,  (4)  Ability  to  sell  your  point  of 
view,  and  (5)  Some  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  newspaper  or  magazine  produc¬ 
tion.  Send  a  resume,  tearsheets  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  The 
States-ltem,  3800  Howard  Ave.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La.  70140.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer  M/F. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Examiner  has  open¬ 
ing  in  Graphics  Department.  Seeking 
strong  administrator  with  prior  newspaper 
experience.  Mail  resume  and  samples  to 
Ed  Orloff,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  110 
Fifth  St,  San  Francisco  CA  ^103. 


LIBRARIAN 


ASSISTANT  LIBRARIAN  wanted  to  help 
reorganize  newspaper  library.  Five  years  of 
experience  and/or  degree  in  library  sci¬ 
ence.  Excellent  fringe  benefits,  starting 
salary  of  $15,000.  Send  resume  to 
Raymond  Burnett,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  50  Blvd  of  the  Allies,  Pittsburgh, 
PA  15222. 


MAILROOM 


MIDDLE  MANAGEMENT  position,  reports 
to  circulation  director.  Medium-size  Zone 
2  daily.  Good  knowledge  of  automated 
mailroom  operation,  mechanical/technical 
aptitude  or  skills  preferred.  Position  offers 
growth  potential.  Send  resume  to  Box 
26064,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED  immediately 
for  small  daily  in  western  Massachusetts. 
Responsibilities  would  include  coordinat¬ 
ing  part-time  photostaff,  processing  film 
and  screen  prints.  Heavy  emphasis  on  fea¬ 
ture  art.  Contact  Michael  Conery, 
Westfield  Evening  News,  62  School  St., 
Westfield,  Mass.  01085. _ 

THE  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR,  an  offset  AM 
in  Tucson,  is  seeking  an  assistant  photo 
editor-photographer  to  join  a  young 
graphic-conscious  staff.  Applicants  should 
have  experience  managing  photographers 
and  a  strong  background  in  photojour¬ 
nalism,  fashion  photography  and  layout. 
Apply  to  Jack  Dykinga,  photo  editor,  PO 
Box  26807,  Tucson  &  85726. 


HEAD  PRESSMAN  for  weekly  newspaper 
group.  Headquarters  in  King,  NC.  Good 
pay  for  good  person.  Excellent  benefits. 
4-unit  Goss  Suburban.  We're  ready.  Are 
you?  Call  Frank  Wilson  (919)  983-3109. 


EXPERIENCED  GOSS  COMMUNITY  press¬ 
man,  8  units,  2  folders,  some  4  color 
work,  contact  Mr  Lesnar,  toll  free  number 
l-8(X)-843-6805,  South  Dakota. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


PRODUCTION 


PLANT  MANAGER 

fora  large  commercial  printing  plant.  Must 
have  working  knowledge  of  typesetting, 
camera,  stripping  and  heavy  emphasis  on 
offset  pressroom  operation.  Union  shop. 
Almost  new  equipment.  $30-40,000  range. 
Call  Mr  Gaye  at  (201)  791-3000. _ 

TOP  COMPUTER  TECHNICIANS 
Electronics  technicians  to  maintain  a  large 
computer/VDT  operation  in  a  Florida  daily. 
Send  complete  resume  and  expected  sal¬ 
ary  to  Employment  Manager,  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  News,  PO  Box  14430,  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
FL  33302,  or  call  (305)  761-4520  and  ask 
for  John  Durso. 

VIP  MAINTENANCE,  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  firm.  Good  salary,  bene¬ 
fits  and  profit  sharing.  Contact  Norris 
Archer,  Community  Publications,  6960  SW 
Sandburg  St.,  Tigard  OR  97223. 

PROMOTION 


PROMOTION 

MANAGER 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  a  bright,  highly 
creative  “hands-on"  newspaper  promotion 
manager  who  can  not  only  direct  the  crea¬ 
tive  efforts  of  others  but  who  will  handle 
some  top  level  assignments  directly.  We’re 
a  major  market  Zone  5  AM-PM  newspaper 
that's  on  the  move.  The  right  candidate 
will  be  particularly  well  versed  in  handling 
and  directing  in-paper  promotion  for  both 
advertising  and  editorial  and  should  have 
solid  experience  in  doing  contemporary 
and  professional  looking  work.  Solid  new 
product  design  and  promotion  experience 
a  plus.  Ideal  candidate  might  be  a  No.  2 
person  on  a  major  daily  or  doing  it  all  on  a 
small  newspaper.  We  offer  good  opportun¬ 
ity  to  do  your  thing,  exceptional  living  con¬ 
ditions,  a  chance  to  grow,  show  your  tal¬ 
ents  and  contemporary  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  support.  All  samples  returned. 
Write  in  strict  confidence  to  Box  25967, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CREATIVE  PRO 

Not  cutesy  but  with  good  motivating  ideas, 
concepts,  writing  ability.  Assistant  to 
program-oriented  director.  Must  have  good 
follow-through.  Good  future  and  benefits. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability,  experi¬ 
ence.  Zone  1  AM/PM  and  Sunday.  Send 
resume  to  Box  26084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION:  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  seeks  a  reporter-editor.  Applicants 
should  have  bachelor's  degree  and  1  year 
of  experience  in  newspaper,  wire  service  or 
magazine  reporting.  Training  and/or  ex¬ 
perience  in  radio-TV  also  required.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  anticipate  extensive  assign¬ 
ments  in  science  and  technology  report¬ 
ing.  Deadline  for  applications:  February  9, 
1979.  Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Employment  Representative,  Department 
of  Personnel  Services,  Purdue  University, 
West  Lafayette,  IN  47907.  Purdue  is  an 
equal  access/equal  opportunity  employer. 


WESTERN  SALES  DIRECTOR 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  mature  indi¬ 
vidual  to  join  a  rapidly  growing  graphic  arts 
technology  company.  Graphic  arts  experi¬ 
ence  a  must;  industrial  a  plus.  Full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  Western  sales  effort.  Unlimited 
potential,  excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age.  No  relocation.  Los  Angeles  interviews 
February  16,  17,  18.  Send  resume  to  VP 
Marketing,  436  W.  Main  St,  Wyckoff  NJ 
07481. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT— New 
York  City  area.  Recent  graduate  or  person 
with  1-2  years  experience  who  can  write 
releases,  help  edit  newsletter,  assist  with 
other  publications  and  do  research. 
Knowledge  of  Thoroughbred  horse  racing 
important.  Send  resume  and  wr;ting  sam¬ 
ples  to  Box  25999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEARN  HOW  an  E&P  Classified  can  put 
you  to  work;  sell  or  seek  equipment,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  service;  or  maybe  find  that  prof¬ 
itable  weekly  you’ve  always  wanted  to  own. 


PRESS  ASSISTANT 

Major  New  York  City  financial  institution 
needs  assistant  for  press-community  rela¬ 
tions  staff.  Requires  2-4  years  experience 
in  news  media  writing/editing.  Journalism- 
Communications-English  degree  and  basic 
knowledge  of  economics/finance  essential. 
Job  calls  for  writing,  arranging  conferences, 
producing  leaflets  and  responding  to 
media  inquiries.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  to  low  20s.  Send  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  to  Box  26087, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  SPEECH  WRITER 

A  leading  energy  company  offers  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  for  high  quality,  experienced  speech 
writer.  Salary  open.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to:  Box  25960.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
SCIENCE  WRITER 

Immediate  career  opportunity  available  for 
accomplished  Public  Relations  Writer  who  has 
demonstrated  ability  and  experience  in  describing 
and  interpreting  new  technology  in  terms 
understandable  to  the  general  public  and 
employees.  Required  qualifications  degree  in 
Journalism  (with  minor  or  background  in  one  of 
the  sciences  or  engineering  desirable);  minimum 
3-4  years  of  high  quality  experience  in  press 
relations,  employee  communications,  advertising, 
science  writing  or  newspaper  reporting — and 
strong  ability  to  produce  crisp,  accurate  copy 
under  deadline  pressure. 

Please  send  resume  including  salary  requirements 
and  recent  writing  samples  to  Ms.  C.E.  Purdy, 
Employment  Representative,  Bell  Laboratories, 
Room  3C-333,  600  Mountain  Ave.,  Murray  Hill,  NJ 
07974.  An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 


Bell  Laboratories 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Currently  employed  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  executive,  circulation  of 
100,(100  plus,  desires  change  and  chal¬ 
lenge.  Offers  in  return  leadership  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  make  effective  business  deci¬ 
sions  through  skills  in  operations,  technol¬ 
ogy  changes,  marketing,  human  relations, 
labor  negotiations,  and  short  and  long 
range  planning.  All  replies  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Box  25897,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  COMPETENT  MANAGER 

Excellent  newspaper  background  in  ad¬ 
ministration,  advertising  and  circulation, 
with  thorough  knowledge  in  latest  produc¬ 
tion  systems.  Qualified  in  labor  negotia¬ 
tions.  Experienced  in  preparing  annual 
operating  budget  and  profit  and  loss 
analysis.  Seek  position  as  general  manager 
on  small,  or  publisher's  assistant  on 
medium  size  publication,  where  20  years 
experience  can  be  effective.  Future  more 
important  than  starting  salary.  Write  Box 
26089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WRITER,  EDITOR,  PUBLISHER  whose  ex¬ 
perience  includes  top  management  of  na¬ 
tional  business  publication  seeks  genuine 
challenge  and  commensurate  compensa¬ 
tion.  Would  consider  working  partnership. 
Background  includes  15  years  broad  ex¬ 
perience  with  industrial  and  business  pub¬ 
lications.  Skills  include:  management, 
long  term  planning,  space  sales,  promo¬ 
tion,  writing,  editing,  photography  and 
production.  Box  25845,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

AD  MANAGER,  Degree.  Proven  producer, 
motivator.  National  ad  manager/classified 
manager/ad  director— medium  and  large 
weekly  group;  retail  manager/assistant  ad 
director — m^ium  daily.  Box  25750,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

LOOKING  for  experienced  manager  and 
salesman?  I  have  solid  background  in 
newspaper  advertising  all  phases,  training 
top  sales.  Box  25925,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  20,  1979 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADVERTISING 


IT  TOOK  YEARS 
TO  CREATE  THIS  AD 

...  6  years  as  Classified  Manager,  4  years 
daily  newspaper  promotion/PR,  ad  agency, 
retail  copy,  ^us  a  Journalism  Degree.  All 
that  preparation  is  aimed  toward  your 
daily-^>referably  in  promotion  but  possi¬ 
bly  in  a  promotion-oriented  ad  depart¬ 
ment.  Community  involvement  is  the  key, 
location  is  secondaiy.  If  you  can  utilize  my 
talents  and  capabilities  to  their  fullest, 
please  contact  Box  26907,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

AD  DIRECTOR  on  small  south  Georgia  daily 
newspaper  seeks  change.  Excellent  record 
and  references.  Box  26088,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR/MANAGER  available  to  a 
competitive  medium  looking  for  solid 
gains.  Presently  employed  mid-size  metro 
daily,  with  8  years  marketing/sales/ 
administrative  background.  Energetic, 
street-wise  yet  sure-fire  administrator  is 
ready  to  trouble-shoot  YOUR  linage  prob¬ 
lems.  Zone  2.  Write  Box  26008,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTIST 


HELP!  Award-winning  humorous  illustrator 
being  held  captive.  Send  position  with 
large  metro.  Editorial,  news  and  feature  art 
experience.  Energetic,  fresh,  versatile  and 
too  young  to  die.  BFA.  In  the  name  of  hu¬ 
manity  .  .  .  request  samples.  Box 
26014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT! 

If  you're  looking  for  an  under  40,  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  circulation  executive 
who  wants  to  advance  his  career  and  your 
newspaper,  write  giving  full  particulars  in¬ 
cluding  job  description  outline,  organiza¬ 
tional  chart  of  newspaper  management 
and  Circulation  Department,  current  ABC 
report,  salary  range  and  benefit  package. 
Also  send  marketing  folder. 

I  have  a  Management  and  Marketing  de¬ 
gree  and  will  consider  Circulation 
Management-Director  position  if  it  leads  to 
higher  management. 

Prefer  independent  newspaper  but  will 
consider  group  ownership.  Curiosity  seek¬ 
ers  please  ignore  this  ad.  Box  25674, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  Food  Editor,  10  years 
experience,  BS  journalism,  MS  nutrition 
and  consumer  education.  Write  Box 
25471,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEMALE  SPORTSWRITER,  22,  recent 
Journalism  graduate  with  honors,  seeks 
writing  position  on  a  daily.  5  years  writing 
experience,  was  sports  editor  of  New  Eng¬ 
land's  largest  college  daily.  Served  as  a 
stringer  for  several  professional  papers. 
Interned  in  the  sports  department  of  a 
major  metropolitan  paper  last  summer. 
Prefer  Zones  1,2,5.  Box  25748,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


CREATIVITY,  AGGRESSIVENESS,  PER¬ 
SISTENCE.  Necessa^  qualities  for  repor¬ 
ters  on  your  daily?  Try  recent  M.A.  pub¬ 
lished  in  major  East  Coast  paper.  Wire  ser¬ 
vice,  investigative  experience.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Contact:  Elaine  Mandell,  760  Bronx 
River  Rd.,  Bronxville,  NY  10708  (914) 
237-3573  or  (914)  682-3448^ _ 


SEMINAL  AND  conventional  journalist. 
Deskman  seeks  metro  in  Zones  1, 2, 5.  Box 
2M17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER— Can  do  it  all,  AVi  years 
experience,  2V2  metro  daily.  VDT  trained. 
Can  write  about  sports  without  cliches  or 
rhetoric.  Has  covered  all  major  sports  and 
most  of  the  minor.  Willing  to  relocate.  For 
clips,  references  and  resume:  Box  25805, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER,  27, 
with  newspaper  and  magazine  back¬ 
ground:  seeks  reporting  or  editorial  posi¬ 
tion  in  California;  lively  features;  aggres¬ 
sive  and  hardworking.  Box  25767,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


VICTIM  OF  TYPECASTING— Feature  writ¬ 
er,  who  happens  to  be  working  in  sports 
department  of  metro  giant,  will  go  any¬ 
where  to  break  into  features/eptertain- 
ment/lifestyles.  Take  my  clips — please. 
Box  25749,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BACK  IN  USA — Published  freelance  col¬ 
lege  graduate  with  French  press  agency 
experience  available  immediately.  Seek 
entry-level  position  as  reporter,  rewriter  or 
layout  assignment.  Single,  willing  to  relo¬ 
cate  and/or  travel,  here  or  abroad.  Box 
25743,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


EXPERIENCED,  Black  female  wishes  to 
get  back  into  newspaper  reporting.  Also 
intensely  interested  in  magazine  writing 
and  reporting.  Box  25979,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR/COPY  EDITOR— Makeup  editor  of 

mid-size  Northwest  daily  seeks  bigger  chal¬ 

lenge,  bigger  pay  on  bigger  paper.  Strong 
copy  editing,  award-winning  heads.  Have 

excelled  as  slotman,  wire  editor,  news 

editor,  Sunday  editor  and  rewrite.  Good 

organizational  skills.  Age  30,  12  years  ex¬ 

perience.  VDT  trained.  Box  25913,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  2  years  daily  experience, 
ready  for  large  daily  or  news  service.  Prefer 
Zone  2,  but  will  go  elsewhere.  Box  25914, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


PROVEN  SPORTS  EDITOR,  columnist,  14 
years  experience,  seeks  position  on  mid¬ 
sized  daily.  Bright  columnist,  strong  or¬ 
ganizer  of  staff.  Write  Box  231,  Onalaska, 
Wl  54650. 


FRESH  ARIZONA  STATE  journalism 
graduate  24.  seeks  first  oosition  any  zone. 
Chris  Callahan,  2331  W  Avalon,  Phoenix 
AZ  85015. 


PULITZER  PRIZE  nominee,  9  years  experi¬ 
ence,  major  international  fellowship  win¬ 
ner.  Two  other  awards.  Now  available  be¬ 
cause  paper  folded.  Prefer  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zone  2,  will  consider  all.  Box  25871, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIRE,  AUTOMOTIVE  magazine  editor 
seeks  news,  PR  or  agency  position.  4  years 
experience  including  newspaper.  Will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  25872,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  REPORTER  with  experience 
on  dailies  and  J-school  degree  seeks  more 
rewarding  position  with  daily  in  Zones  1  or 
2.  Box  25866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  reporting,  feature  writ¬ 
ing  experience  (15  vears)  seeks  career  po¬ 
sition,  preferably  Zone  2  or  5,  but  job  po¬ 
tential  more  important  than  location. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Box 
26083,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  Journalist,  25,  single,  seeks 
writing  job  to  further  develop  career. 
J-Grad,  2+  years  experience  in  both  print 
and  broadcast  media,  including  CBS.  Di¬ 
verse  background.  Prefer  Zone  2,  but  flex¬ 
ible.  Highly  recommended.  Box  26106, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  Newspaper  and  Magazine  pro. 
Have  done  it  all,  editorially.  Originate 
ideas,  assign  writers,  select  and  edit 
stories,  and  supervise  copy  editing.  Coor¬ 
dinate  daily  operation  of  editorial  deoart- 
ment  of  50-plus.  Write  heads,  decks,  cap¬ 
tions,  etc.  Box  26070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  award-winning  small  daily  seeks 
similar  post  with  newspaper  that  under¬ 
stands  the  relationship  between  quality, 
profit.  22  years  experience  all  phases  of 
newsroom.  API.  SNPA.  AMA.  VDT  trained. 
Can  handle  budget,  people.  Box  26065, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER— Major  metro 
experience.  Can  dig  and  write  with  the 
best.  Box  26048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER  with  3  years  experience 
just  laid  off.  Seeking  to  continue  career. 
Will  relocate.  Ken  Grayzel,  31022  Jeffer¬ 
son,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Ml  48082.  (313) 
293-5967. 


YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER,  metro  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  cover  it  all.  Have  clips  to  show 
I'm  the  one  your  sports  department  needs 
now.  Prefer  Zone  9,  but  will  consider  all. 
Box  26046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


INCISIVE  MOVIE  CRITIC  seeks  similar  slot 
on  large  metro  daily.  Over  six  years  of  solid 
experience  in  daily  newspaper  editorial 
work.  Could  fill  in  on  entertainment/ 
feature  desk  for  page  layout  and  headline 
writing  duties.  1971  Northwestern  masters 
graduate  will  consider  all  locations.  Box 
25806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROVEN  SPORTS  WRITER,  over  5  years 
experience  major  dajiv  (circulation 
lOO.OOO-r).  Freelance  work  several  publica¬ 
tions.  Awards.  Served  on  basketball,  foot¬ 
ball  polls.  Strengths— basketball,  football, 
horse  racing,  baseball.  Columns,  features. 
Mid-20s,  college  grad  with  honors.  Looking 
for  solid  career  opportunity.  Box  25884j 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  medium  daily,  plus 
metro  maturity.  Common  sense,  creativity, 
leadership.  Jack  Pease,  RD  3,  Clifton  Park 
NY  12065,  or  (518)  371-8110. 


WRITING  SPOT,  any  field,  sought  by  high 

honors  Michigan  State  J-grad  with  2  years 

campus  reporting,  editing.  Box  2M45, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAJOR  DAILY  editorial  writer  with  creden¬ 
tials,  32,  wants  responsibility  of  editor¬ 
ship.  page  or  paper.  Box  26013,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDIT  7-DAY-A-WEEK  AG  SECTION  or  serve 
ag  college,  any  Zone.  16  months  as  first 
full-time  ag  editor  in  Texas'  No.  4  ag 
county  plus  ZVz  years  pro  daily  experience. 
BS,  Mass  Communications;  AA,  general 
ag.  PO  Box  9383,  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
M932.  (303)  633-3659. 


EDITOR/WRITER  weekly  experience  lay¬ 
out,  paste  up,  photography,  'bd  sales. 
Prefer  Zone  2.  Box  26005,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR.  15  years  experience; 
academic,  scholarly  background,  yet  Kvely 
stylist.  Productive  in  humanities,  social 
sciences,  technical  fields.  Diverse  publica¬ 
tions,  including  documentary  filmscript. 
Reliable,  efficient,  competent.  Samples  of 
work  and  references  on  request.  Prefer 
magazine  or  corporate  position  in  Zones  6. 
8,9.  Will  consider  other  offers.  Box  25998, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  5  years  desk;  reporting. 
Sharp  editor,  solid  headlines,  layout, 
makeup;  some  slot;  VDTs.  Now  on  large 
daily,  hungry  to  be  where  editing's  a  fine 
art,  with  chance  to  grow.  Zone  2.  Box 
26022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRIGHT,  AGGRESSIVE  individual  seeking 
entry  level  employment  in  Editorial — 
sports,  news  or  historical  publication.  Pro- 
tessional  journalism  experience  limited — 
one  byline,  but  very  knowledgeable  in  all 
aspects  of  the  above.  BA  History,  MA 
American  Studies.  Excellent  work  refer¬ 
ences,  will  relocate.  Box  26031,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


AMBITIOUS,  award-winning  1976  BSJ 
graduate  with  eye  for  news,  and  photo¬ 
graphic  background  to  translate  news  to 
pictures.  Seeks  photojoumalist  position  in 
New  England  area;  Northwestern 
University^edill  and  RIT  formal  training. 
Will  consider  any  stimulating  offers.  Box 
25911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST — Experienced.  Will¬ 
ing  to  move.  Work  with  color  and  black  and 
white.  Young  and  learn  fast.  Box  26080, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC,  RESOURCEFUL  authoress,  3 
books  with  major  house;  political,  educa¬ 
tion,  health  observer  for  weekly;  TV, 
magazine  experience,  seeks  public  affairs 
oosition.  Familiar  with  politics,  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Nashville.  Likes  pressure  deadlines. 
Will  relocate  or  heavy  travel.  Box  26036, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST — graduate  of  the 
German  School  of  Photography,  seeking 
position  with  daily.  Will  relocate.  Write 
John  Kleinman,  292  Cedarhurst  Av, 
Cedarhurst  NY  11516. 


PRODUCTION 


SPORTS  SECTION  got  the  blahs?  Give 
pages  a  lift  with  this  veteran  sportswriter- 
columnist.  Coverage  ranges  from  sand  lots 
to  pros.  Full  knowledge  of  VDTs,  layout  as 
well  as  overall  offset  operation.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Excellent  references.  Box 
26023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER:  Proven  record 
in  cost  control:  Labor,  conversions:  force 
reduction.  Knowledgeable  all  depart¬ 
ments,  front  to  back.  Experience  in  all 
facets  of  newspaper  composition.  Box 
6264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  WRITER  looking  for  spot  on 
medium  or  large  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Over  five  years  experience  in  copy  editing 
and  layout.  Have  been  wire  editor  and  fea¬ 
ture  and  review  writer.  J  grad.  (804)  627- 
4954.  Box  26011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR,  skilled  in  developing 
legislative  newsletters,  speeches,  and  en¬ 
tertainment  features  stressing  human 
interest  seeks  challenging  position.  Box 
26012,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

VERSATILE  USAF  Information  Officer 
seeks  responsible  position  in  corporate 
communications  or  magazines.  I've 
packed  a  lot  into  a  few  vears— USAF 
Academy,  MA  International  Affairs,  USAF 
pilot  and  numerous  freelance  articles  oub- 
lished.  Now  I'm  29  and  I  w^t  to  dig  some 
roots  and  "grow”  with  the  right  firm.  High¬ 
est  references.  Box  25786,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Confidential  sources 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff  was  doing  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting  long  before  it  was 
called  by  that  name.  He  spent  37  years, 
off  and  pn,  reporting  fpr  the  Des  Moines 
newspapers  mostly  from  Washington 
and  won  just  about  every  newspaper 
award  offered  for  outstanding  reporting, 
including  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

He  has  been  teaching  a  course  in  In¬ 
vestigative  reporting  at  Washington  & 
Lee  University  at  Lexington,  Va.,  and  in 
light  of  developments  in  the  Farber  case 
has  put  together  what  he  calls  “nine 
rules  for  thoughtful  dealing  with  confi¬ 
dential  sources.” 

Confidential  sources  are  important  to 
investigative  reporting,  he  says,  and  it  is 
important  that  editors  and  reporters  give 
those  sources  real  protection  by  using 
them  properly  and  avoiding  any  actions 
that  may  risk  identification. 

But,  he  also  says,  reporters  should  be 
frank  with  their  sources  as  to  the  hazards 
involved  in  speaking  confidentially  to  re¬ 
porters  and  the  lack  of  protection  af¬ 
forded  them  by  the  courts. 

Because  of  his  wide  experience  we 
think  his  nine  rules  will  be  Just  as  valu¬ 
able  to  editors  and  reporters  as  they  will 
be  to  Journalism  students.  So  we  give 
them  as  follows  without  deletion: 

1.  Know  the  law  applicable  to  dealing 
with  confidential  sources  in  your  Juris¬ 
diction.  Know  the  limitations  of  that  law. 
Do  not  be  misled  by  your  own  notion  of 
what  the  law  should  be.  The  law  as  it  is 
now,  and  as  it  has  been,  does  not  provide 
an  absolute  right  for  reporters  to  keep 
their  sources  confidential.  Read  the 
applicable  state  and  federal  statutes  and 
read  the  opinions  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

2.  Know  the  views  of  prosecutors  and 
Judges  in  your  Jurisdiction  as  well  as  the 
views  of  your  own  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  law  permits  considerable 
discretion  for  prosecutors  and  Judges  in 
the  search  for  evidence.  It  is  expensive 
to  fight  for  a  principle,  and  you  would  be 
well  advised  to  have  an  informed  Judg¬ 
ment  as  to  how  far  your  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  will  go  with  you  even  if  there  is  a 
shield  law  that  seems  to  afford  some  lim¬ 
ited  protection. 

3.  Try  to  limit  your  area  of  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  in  the  discussions  with  your  confiden¬ 
tial  source.  In  most  instances  the  source 
is  interested  in  protection  only  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  time,  or  until  aJfter  certain 
events  take  place.  Do  not  be  too  quick  to 
offer  or  give  blanket  assurances  of  confi¬ 
dentiality  that  could  put  you  in  Jail.  It  is  a 
serious  business  and  you  should  give 
great  consideration  to  the  value  of  the 
information  and  to  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences. 
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4.  Do  not  con  your  source  by  giving 
the  false  impression  that  a  shield  law  pro¬ 
tects  your  confidential  relationship  or 
that  the  United  States  Constitution  gives 
you  a  firm  right  to  keep  your  sources 
confidential.  The  Court  has  stated  that 
newsmen  do  not  have  an  absolute  right 
to  refuse  to  disclose  information  to  a 
grand  Jury.  The  Sixth  Amendment  rights 
of  a  defendant  to  subpoena  all  witnesses 
who  may  be  favorable  to  him  represents 
such  a  serious  limitation  that  Myron 
Farber  and  the  prestigious  and  wealthy 
New  York  Times  could  not  overcome  it. 

5.  If  you  take  information  in  confi¬ 
dence  keep  the  source  totally  confiden¬ 
tial.  Use  that  source  properly  as  leads  to 
public  records,  documents  and  other 
witnesses  who  may  be  used  in  support  of 
the  story.  Do  not  mention  in  the  story 
that  you  have  a  confidential  source  for 
that  is  waving  a  red  flag  in  the  face  of 
defense  attorneys,  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cials,  the  courts  and  others.  You  are  not 
being  true  to  your  confidential  source  if 
you  risk  disclosure  by  mentioning  the 
undisclosed  source  in  your  story,  and 
particularly  if  you  mention  a  source  and 
give  any  leads  as  to  the  position  of  the 
source  in  any  specific  agency.  In  the  rare 
case  in  which  it  is  believed  necessary  to 
indicate  a  confidential  source  in  the 
story,  make  sure  there  is  a  specific  ag¬ 
reement  with  the  source  as  to  how  he  (or 
she)  will  be  identified  in  the  story. 

6.  Do  not  keep  notes  that  might  iden¬ 
tify  the  confidential  source.  In  any  highly 
sensitive  situation  the  original  notes 
should  be  destroyed  after  the  reporter 
has  transcribed  them  into  “random 
notes”  that  might  be  produced  without 
identifying  or  pointing  to  the  confidential 
informant.  To  destroy  these  notes  after  a 
subpoena  is  issued  would  risk  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  charge. 

7.  If  litigation  is  initiated  to  force  you 
to  disclose  your  source  with  threats  of 
Jail  and  fines,  you  should  seek  permis¬ 
sion  from  your  source  to  be  relieved  of 
the  obligation  of  confidentiality  unless  it 
is  obvious  why  the  disclosure  would 
seriously  endanger  his  life,  health,  ability 
to  earn  a  living  or  his  family  life. 

8.  Unless  you  are  relieved  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  confidential  relation¬ 
ship  you  should  be  prepared  to  serve  a 
substantial  Jail  term,  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to 
pay  legal  fees.  Your  publisher  can  pay 
your  fine  and  your  legal  fees  to  uphold 
your  pledge  to  confidentiality,  but  he 
cannot  serve  your  Jail  term  for  you. 

9.  Do  not  sign  a  contract  to  write  a 
book  that  is  related  in  any  manner  to 
your  confidential  source,  until  all  litiga¬ 
tion  is  concluded.  Even  if  you  are  pure  of 
heart  in  your  motivation,  the  existence  of 


any  money  contract  provides  defense 
lawyers,  the  court,  prosecutors  and  any 
other  critics  with  an  argument  that  you 
have  a  financial  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
the  litigation.  It  can  leave  the  impression 
that  you  are  remaining  silent  for  a  price 
rather  than  a  principle. 


Editor  Convicted 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

ment.  “There  is  appeal  mechanism  al¬ 
ready  in  the  works.  Toohill,  the  person 
who  claimed  to  be  a  paid  government 
informant  was  a  federal  agent  and  the 
fact  of  his  agency  was  never  contested. 
He  literally  walked  into  our  lives.  He 
was  a  total  stranger  to  us  at  the  time  he 
applied  for  a  Job  in  this  company.” 

According  to  testimony,  Manfredi  had 
said  Toohill  came  into  his  office  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  ad  that  Manfredi  had  placed 
for  a  photographer.  He  said  Toohill 
filled  out  a  Job  application,  and  the  Job 
application  Manfredi  said  Toohill  filled 
out  was  exhibited  in  the  trial.  Manfredi 
said  Toohill  then  asked  for  his  assistance 
in  dealing  in  undercover  work  with  Parke 
Bernet. 

Manfredi  says  his  background  includes 
starting  as  a  news  director  of  the  Niagara 
University  radio  station  during  college  in 
Niagara,  N.Y.,  spending  a  short  time 
with  United  Press  International  as  a  desk 
assistant  during  the  mid-60’s,  then  work¬ 
ing  shortly  he  said  for  NBC  as  an  edito¬ 
rial  assistant  and  again  working  for  UPl 
as  a  stringer.  He  said  he  and  his  wife 
Clara  and  others  incorporated  the 
Westchester  News  Corp.  in  1970  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers. 

$10,000  gift  honors 
retiring  publisher 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Southwest 
Florida  has  received  a  $10,000  gift  in 
honor  of  retiring  Fort  Myers  News-Press 
president  Chesley  Perry. 

Perry,  68,  was  honored  at  a  testimonial 
banquet  in  Fort  Myers  attended  by  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  newspaper  industry  and  civic 
leaders  from  five  states. 

Perry  retired  December  31  after  48 
years  as  financial  executive,  business 
manager,  publisher,  and  eventually  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  66,000-circulation  daily. 
Perryjoined  the  News-Press  in  1931  when 
circulation  was  less  than  2,000,  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  its  growth. 

In  addition  to  the  foundation  gift.  Perry 
received  tributes  from  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Jody  Powell,  Florida  Governor 
Bob  Graham,  U.S.  Senator  Lawton 
Chiles,  Congressman  Skip  Bafalis, 
(Rep.-Fla.),  the  Lee  County  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  the  City  of  Fort  Myers,  which 
declared  January  4,  Chet  Perry  day. 

Perry  was  also  made  an  honorary  life 
member  of  the  Florida  Press  Association. 
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A  big  part  of  the  federal  budget  underwrites  services  designed  to  benefit 
your  readers.  Unfortunately,  the  average  person  is  not  aware  of  the  many 
benefits  and  services  available. 

Bill  Steif’s  once-a-week  column  THE  U.S.  AND  YOU  was  created  to  make 
your  readers  aware  of  these  services.  Every  week  THE  U.S.  AND  YOU 
examines  a  program  that  can  benefit  your  readers  in  some  way. 

Steif,  a  veteran  Washington  correspondent  on  the  staff  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  News  Service,  knows  how  the  federal  agencies  work.  And  he 
knows  how  to  dig  out  the  right  information  to  help  your  readers. 

From  the  volume  of  reader  mail  directed  to  him,  Steif  knows  that  his 
message  is  getting  through  to  millions  of  newspaper  readers.  Your  readers 
deserve  to  join  the  growing  list. 
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